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INTRODUCTION. 

OF  all  the  attempts  towards  explain- 
ing the  daffies,  hitherto  extant,  the 
molt  ufeful  and  inftruftive  is  Mr.  Spence’s 
Inquiry  concerning  the  agreement  between  the 
works  of  the  Roman  poets , aud  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  artijis , publiffied  under  the  title 
of  Polymetis. 

The  principal  defign  of  the  author  in  this 
inquiry  was,  to  compare  the  deferiptions 
and  expreffions  in  the  Latin  poets,  relating 
to  the  Roman  deities,  with  the  allegorical 
reprefentations  of  the  fame,  by  the  painters 
and  fculptors  in  their  pi£tures,  reiievos> 
medals,  and  gems,  in  order  to  illuftrate 
them  mutually  from  one  another  a. 

A 2 As 

a This  inquiry  was  the  refult  of  two  very  differ- 
ent feenes  of  life,  in  which  the  author  was  engaged. 
He  was  profeffor  of  poetry  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
for  ten  years  ; and  for  above  five  years  he  happened 
to  live  abroad.  His  profefforfhip  obliged  him  to 
deal  in  poetical  criticifm  ; and  his  flay,  during  his. 

travels, 
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As  the  author  has  confined  himfelf  to  the 
Rorpan  poets  only,  and  as  there  is  a great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  authority  of  a poet 
near  the  fecond  punic  war,  and  one  of  the 
Auguftan  age,  he  was  obliged  (in  order  to 
fettle  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  each  poet) 
to  premife  an  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs, 

travels,  at  Florence  and  Rome,  naturally  led  him  t« 
the  obfervation  of  antiques.  As  thefe  two  periods 
partly  coincided,  it  put  him  in  mind  to  join  thefe  two 
ftudies  together  ; in  which  he  found  very  little  diffi- 
culty ; for  the  connexion  between  criticifm  and  an- 
tiquities is  fo  natural,  that  they  may  feem  rather  to 
meet  one  another,  than  to  have  been  brought  together 
by  any  contrivance.  This  connexion,  though  fpoken 
of  in  general  both  by  ancients  and  moderns,  has  not 
been  treated  on  in  particular  by  any  writer.  Our 
author,  therefore,  compares  his  fubjett  to  a newly  dif- 
covered country  where  there  were  no  trattsmade,  and 
where  much  more  is  left  to  be  found  out  than  was 
known  to  the  perfon  who  firft  difcovered  it.  He  looks 
npon  himfelf  as  the  firft  difcoverer  in  this  cafe.  For 
Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  treatife  on  medals  (the  only  at- 
tempt of  this  kind)  feems  rather  to  have  failed  round 
the  coafts  than  to  have  entered  at  all  into  the  country. 

Poly  metis  was  firft  publilhed  in  folio,  1,745*  and. 
again  1757. 

and 
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and  decay  of  poetry  and  the  polite  arts 
among  the  Romans,  wherein  he  gives  the 
charadters  of  the  latin  poets,  and  their  works, 
from  Ennius  down  to  Juvenal. 

He  hath  alfo  fubjoined  a diflertation 
upon  the  ufes  of  fuch  inquiries  in  general, 
and  of  his  own  in  particular.  In  this  difler- 
tation  he  has  made  judicious  remarks  upon 
our  commentators,  and  fchool  education ; 
and  given  a true  idea  of  the  allegories  of 
the  ancients,  and  of  their  whole  fcheme  of 
machinery.  The  want  of  this  idea  is  the 
caufe  of  all  the  miftakes  and  defedts  of  the 
modern  poets  and  artifts  in  allegorical  fub- 
jedls.  Many  inftances  of  thefe  defedts  are 
produced  from  Ripa’s  Iconology  — from 
Horace’s  Emblems  by  Venius  — from  the 
works  of  Rubens,  particularly  from  his 
celebrated  ceiling  in  the  banqueting- houfe 
at  Whitehall,  and  his  pidtures  in  the  Lux- 
emburg gallery  at  Paris  — from  Spenfer’s 
Fairy-Queen  — and  from  Dryden’sTranfla- 
tion  of  Virgil.  — Even  the  divine  Raphael 
himfelf  is  not  without  his  faults  in  the  alle- 
gorical parts  of  his  works. 
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The  following  ftieets  are  a full  though 
concife  abridgment  of  this  valuable  treafure. 
of  clafiical  learning  *,  in  the  drawing  up  of 
which  it  is  fo  managed,  that  the  text  may- 
be perufed  without  interruption  by  the 
readers  of  both  fexes,  as  it  contains  chiefly 
th«  hiftory  of  the  polite  arts  among  the 
Romans,  and  the  defcriptions  of  the  figures, 
characters,  drefs,  and  attributes  of  their 
allegorical  deities ; whilft  the  critical  re- 
marks, and  other  lefs  diverting,  though 
not  lefs  inftruCtive,  particulars,  are  thrown 
into  the  notes,  together  with  the  references 
to  the  paflages  alluded  to  in  the  courfe  of 
the  work  b.  Thefe  paflages  could  not 
be  inferred  at  length,  confidently  with  the 
abridger’s  defign  of  reducing  the  whole 
within  the  compafs  of  a fmall  pocket- 

b The  author  took  the  pains  to  read  over  all  the 
Roman  poets,  from  the  fragments  of  Livius  Andro- 
nicus,  to  the  fatires  of  Juvenal  ; and  to  mark  down 
the  moft  linking  paflages  relating  to  the  allegorical 
beings  received  as  deities  among  the  Romans.  He 
aifo  -increafed  his  ftock  of  quotations  from  feveral 
profe- writers,  from  Varro  dewn  to  Maerobius. 

volume. 
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I volume.  They  are  therefore  left  to  be 
turned  to  by  the  young  ftudents,  who,  by 
comparing  them  with  what  is  faid  in  the 
text,  will  receive  more  light  towards  the 
underftanding  of  the  clafiics,  than  by  read- 
ing over  all  the  commentators,  who  gener- 
ally, by  their  explanatory  notes,  rather 
miflead  than  inform  c. 

In  Ihort,  by  ftudying  this  compendium, 
the  reader  may  learn  the  rife,  growth,  and 
fall  of  the  polite  arts  among  the  Romans  — the 
juft  chara&ers  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  their 
works— -the  figures  and  other  appearances 
of  their  deities  — He  may  gain  a true  no- 
tion of  the  allegories  of  the  ancients,  and  of 
their  machinery,  or  the  interpofition  of  the 
gods  — confequently  he  may  acquire  a true 
tafte  for  the  beauties  of  poetry,  painting,  and 
fculpture,  and  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  and  impropriety  of  the  modern 
allegories,  and  the  excellencies  and  defeats 
of  our  authors,  tranflators,  and  artifts. 

I®  There  are  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand  paiTages 
from  the  dailies  referred  to  and  illuilrated  in  this 
abridgment. 

i 
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In  this  fecond  Edition,  the  whole  has 
been  carefully  revifed  and  corrected  : Some 
ufeful  paffages  have  been  added,  and  others 
enlarged,  with  a general  index : And  for 
the  better  underftanding  of  the  chapter  of 
conftellations,  a print  of  the  celeftial  Far- 
nefe  Globe  (the  only  ancient  one  in  the 
world)  is  prefixed  to  the  fourth  Book. 


ERRATA. 

Page  144,  note  ( })for  cales,  read feales.  Ibid.^o?*  udgment 
r.  judgment.  P.  134,  line  ult.  for  Abbvtla,  r,  Albula. 
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PART  I. 
CHAP.  I. 

The  RISE  and  GROWTH  of  the 
ROMAN  P O E T R Y. 

T^HE  Romans,  in  the  Infancy  of  their 
ftate,  were  entirely  unpolifhed.  They 
fprung  from  Shepherds  ; they  were  in- 
creafed  by  the  refufe  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions d : and  their  manners  agreed  with  their  ori- 
ginal. As  they  lived  wholly  on  tillage  and 
plunder,  war  was  their  bufmefs,  and  hufbandry 
their  chief  art.  Roughnels,  raifed  into  a virtue 
by  calling  it  Roman  fpirit,  was  long  an  applauded 
character  among  their  great  men,  and  a kind  of 
rufricity  reigned  even  in  their  Senate-houfe. 

a Romulus  fet  up  an  afylum,  to  invite  all  the  murderers 
and  fugitives  in  the  neighbourhood  to  join  him, 
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In  a nation  of  fuch  a temper,  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  extending  their  conquefts,  or  in  fettling 
the  balance  of  power  among  themfelves,  it  was 
long  before  the  polite  arts  made  any  appearance  : 
and  very  long  before  they  dlourifhed  to  any  de- 
gree. Poetry  firft  appeared  j but  fuch  as  might  be 
expelled  among  a warlike  uncultivated  people  b. 

To  fay  nothing  of  the  Songs  of  Triumph 
mentioned  even  in  Romulus’s  time,  there  was 
certainly  fomething  of  Poetry  under  Numa,  who 
pretended  to  converfe  with  the  Mufes,  as  well 
as  with  Egeria c.  Pythagoras,  either  then,  or 
foon  after,  gave  the  Romans  a tin&ure  of  Poe- 
try d.  The  Pythagoreans  made  great  ufe  of 
Poetry,  and,  like  the  Druids,  delivered  moft  of 
their  precepts  in  verfe.  Indeed,  in  that  and  the 
following  ages,  the  Roman  Poetry  was  of  a re- 
ligious kind.  Their  very  prayers  were  poetical c. 
They  had  alfo  prophetic,  or  facred  writers,  who 
generally  wrote  in  verfe  f.  They  had  too  a kind 

of 

b Her.  ii.  ep.  i.  v.  160,  163.  Lucr.  1.  v.  v.  1452. 

e See  Plut.  in  vita  Rom.  and  Livy,  b.  iii.  2.9.  b.  iv.  20, 
Ovid  hints,  that  Numa  taught  feme  rites  in  verfe,  Metam. 
xv.  4.84.  Horace  calls  the  old  Salian  verfes,  which  were 
fung  by  the  Salian  prielts,  Numa’s  verfes,  b.  ii.  ep.  1.  86. 

A Cicero  aflerts  this,  Tufc.  Quseft,  b.  iv.  Vitr.  1.  v.  proaem. 

e See  Hor.  b.  ii.  ep.  1.  v.  138. 

f Thefe  were  fo  numerous,  that  there  were  above  4oo0 

«f  their  volumes  even  in  Auguftus’s  time.  Horace  probabl  y 
W alludes 
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of  plays,  derived  from  what  they  had  feen  of  the 
Tufcan  adlors,  fent  for  to  Rome  to  expiate  a 
plague5.  Thefe  were  like  our  dumb-jfhews,  or 
elfe  extempore  farces,  in  ufe  to  this  day  in  fome 
parts  of  Italy.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  jell- 
ing dialogues  at  their  vintage  feafts  (which  were 
carried  on  afterwards  fo  abulively,  as  to  be  re- 
trained by  a fevere  law)  and  thofe  Poets  who 
feem  to  have  attended  at  the  tables  of  the  rich, 
and,  like  our  bards,  fung  the  atchievements  of 
their  anceftors,  to  inflame  others  to  follow  their 
examples  h. 

alludes  to  them,  b.  ii.  ep.  i.  v.  26.  Though  the  authors 
are  called  Vates,  and  their  works  Carmina,  that  does  not 
necelfarily  imply  that  they  were  all  poetry.  Carmen  is  of- 
ten ufed  for  a charm,  and  particularly  by  Pliny,  b.  xxviii.  2, 
Perhaps  too  it  was  ufed  for  any  thing  expreffed  in  a high 
poetical  ftyle  : for  he  calls  the  form  of  words  ufed  by  the 
Decii,  in  devoting  themfelves,  Carmen  ; which  form  pro- 
bably is  the  fame  with  that  in  Livy,  b.  viii.  9.  Perhaps  the 
folemn  forms,  prophecies,  and  charms,  were  all  at  firft 
written  in  verfe,  and  thence  tire  terms  carmen,  cantare,  de- 
cantare,  might  be  ufed,  even  when  they  were  in  profe. 

S See  Livy,  b.  vii.  2.  The  Fefcennine  poetry,  mentioned 
by  Livy  and  Horace:,  was  probably  a fort  of  dialogues,  fince 
the  latter  expreffes  it  by  alter nis  verfibus.  Thus  Virgil,  eel. 
iii.  v.  59.  Hejier,  in  Tufcan,  dignified  a Player.  Hence 
Hiftrio  in  Latin  inftead  of  Ludio. 

h Hor.  b.  ii.  ep.  1.  v.  154.  Val.  Max.  b,ii.cap.  1.  Cic. 
Tufc.  quseft.  b,  i.  p,  289. 
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Almoft  all  thefe,  with  their  works,  lleep  in 
peace  ; and  it  feerris  the  lofs  is  not  great  ; for 
they  are  reprefented  as  very  obfcure,  and  as  to° 
barbarous  for  politer  ears1. 

Livius  Andronicus  is  the  firft  Roman  poet  of 
whom  any  thing  remains,  and  from  whom  the 
Romans  date  the  beginning  of  their  poetry,  even 
in  the  Auguftan  age. 

The  firft  kind  of  poetry  that  met  with  any  fuc* 
cefs,  was  that  for  the  ftage.  The  Romans  were 
very  religious,  and  ftage-plays  then  made  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  their  public  devotions. 

Livius,  Naevius,  and  Ennius,  were  the  foremoft 
in  the  lift  of  dramatic  poets.  Livius’s  firft  play 
(and  it  was  the  firft  written  play  that  ever  ap- 
peared at  Rome)  was  added  in  the  514th  year 
from  the  building  of  the  city.  He  feemsto  have 
been  noted  for  the  fiift,  rather  than  for  a oood 
writer  k.  He  was  the  only  one  for  the  ftage,  till 
Nee  vius  a.rofe,  and,  probably,  exceeded  his  maftcr. 

i Hor.  b.  ii.  ep.  1.  v.  87.  27.  159.  Liv.  xxvii.  38.  Au- 
guftus  ordered  the  greateft  part  to  be  burned,  refer vir.g  only 
the  choice  of  the  books  of  the  Sibyls.  Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  30. 
Martius,  one  of  the  moft  famous  of  thefe  Vates,  is  quoted 
by  Livy,  b.  xxv.  12. 

k The  plays  before  Livius  were  extempore.  He  was  the 
firft  who  compofed  one  in  form,  and  wrote  it  down  for  the 
aftois  to  learn  by  heart.  Hence,  perhaps,  he  is  called  by 
Horace,  Livius  feriptor.  b.  ii.  ep.  1.  v.  62.  Cicero  (de  claris 
orat.  c.  72.)  fays,  his  pieces  did  not  deferve  a fecund  reading. 

Naevius 
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Naevius  ventured  alfo  upon  an  Hiftorical  Poem  on 
the  firft  Carthaginian  war.  Ennius  followed  his 
fteps,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  dramatic  way,  and 
excelled  him  as  much  as  he  had  excelled  Livius. 
Thefe  were  three  actors,  as  well  as  poets,  and 
feem  rather  to  have  wrote  what  was  wanted 
for  the  ftage,  than  to  have  confulted  their  own 
genius.  Each  publifhed,  fometimes  comedies, 
fometimes  tragedies,  and  fometimes  dramatic  fa- 
tires  ; whereas  the  moll  celebrated  ancient  wri- 
ters for  the  ftage  excel  only  in  one  kind.  There 
is  no  tragedy  of  Terence  or  Menander,  nor  co- 
medy of  Adtius  or  Euripides. 

The  quiet  the  Romans  enjoyed  after  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  War,  and  their  eafy  conquefts  after- 
wards in  Greece,  gave  them  leifure  to  improve 
greatly  in  their  poetry.  Their  dramatic  writers 
had  the  benefit  of  the  excellent  Greek  patterns, 
and  formed  themfelves  on  thofe  models. 

Plautus  was  the  firft  who  confulted  his  own 
genius,  and  confined  himfelf  to  comedy  ; for 
which  he  was  beft  fitted  hy  nature.  Indeed  his 
comedy  (like  the  old  Athenian)  is  of  a ruder 
kind  ; his  jefts  are  often  rough,  and  his  wit 
coarfe  : but  there  is  a ftrength  and  fpirit  in  him, 
that  makes  him  read  with  pleafure  l.  Caecilius 
B 3 took 

I Horace,  in  his  Art  of  poetry,  (v.  274.)  fpeaks  of  his  un- 
politenefs,  but  with  the  more  referve,  perhaps,  becaufe  Cicero 

(de 
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took  his  example  in  following  his  genius,  but 
improved  their  comedy  fo  much  beyond  him,  that 
he  is  named  by  Cicero  as  the  beft  of  their  comic 
writers  ; not  for  his  language,  but  either  for  the 
dignity  of  his  chara&ers,  or  the  ftrength  of  his 
fentiments  m. 

Terence  firft  appeared  when  Caecilius  was  in 
high  reputation  n.  It  is  feen  by  his  plays  to  what 
exa&nefs  and  elegance  the  Roman  comedy  was 
arrived  in  his  time.  There  is  a beautiful  fimpli- 
city  throughout  all  his  works  : his  fpeakers  fay 
juft  what  they  fhould  fay,  and  no  more.  The 
ftory  is  always  going  on,  and  juft  as  it  ought. 
The  whole  age,  long  before,  and  long  after  Te- 
rence, is  more  remarkable  for  ftrength  than  for 
beauty  in  writing.  The  Roman  language  itfelf, 
in  Terence’s  hands,  feems  to  be  advanced  almoft 
one  hundred  years  forwarder  than  the  times  he 
Jived  in.  7'his  feems  very  ftrange  j but  it  may 
be  accounted  for  by  his  great  intimacy  with  Scipio 

(de  officiis,  b.  i.  c.  29.)  had  cried  up  his  wit  as  elegant  and 
fine.  Horace  is  more  fevere  in  b.  ii.  ep.  1.  r.  176. 
m Cic.  Brutus,  c.  74,.  Hor.  b.  ii.  ep.  1.  v.  59. 
n The  ftory  goes,  that  the  JEdiles  Tent  him  with  his  firft 
play  to  Caecilius,  for  his  opinion  ; who  being  at  fupper,  and: 
feeing  Terence  meanly  drefted,  placed  him  on  a ftool,.  and 
bade  him  read  5 but,  upon  hearing  a few  lines  only,  Caecilius 
altered  his  behaviour,  and  placed  him  next  himfelf  at  table. 
Bader's  life  of  Terence. 
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and  Laelius,  in  whofe  families  the  Roman  lan- 
guage was  fpoken  in  perfedion  even  in  thofe  days; 
and  to  whom,  it  was  imagined,  he  was  indebted 
for  more  than  the  corrednefs  of  his  ftyle  g.  His 
ufual  method,  in  compofmg  his  plays,  was  to 
tak<2  his  plans  and  charaders  from  the  Greek 
comic  poets,  efpecially  from  Menander?;  where- 
as, Afranius’s  ftories  and  perfons  were  Roman. 
Hence  the  comedies  on  the  Greek  plans  were 
called  Palliates,  wherein  Terence  excelled  ; and 
thofe  on  the  Roman,  ‘Togatce,  in  which  Afranius 
was  unrivalled  ; who,  even  in  the  Auguftan  age, 
was  regarded  as  the  moft  exad  imitator  of  Me- 
nander ; and  therefore  the  lofs  of  his  works  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented. 

About  the  fame  time  Pacuvius,  contemporary 
with  Terence,  and  Adi  us  with  Afranius,  carried 
tragedy  to  the  higheft  perfedion  it  ever  attained 
in  the  Roman  hands.  It  is  remarkable  in  Pacu- 
vius, that  he  was  almoft  as  eminent  for  painting 
as  for  poetry.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  paintings  by  him 

« Terence  himfelf  feems  rather  to  be  pleafed  with  this  opi- 
fii6n  than  to  difown  it.  Prol.  to  the  Adelphi  and  Heauton. 

p They  who  fay  he  tranflated  all  Menander’s  comedies  are 
miftaken,  they  being  more  than  he  ever  wrote.  Of  his  fix 
plays,  he  himfelf  fays,  five  were  taken  from  the  Greek  ; but 
does  not  fay  the  fame  of  the  Hecyra.  See  Prol.  to  Artdria, 
v.  14..  to  Eunuchus,  v.  ai.  3a.  to  Adelphi.  v.  11.  to  Heau- 
ton. v.  9.  to  Phormio.  v.  16.  See  the  life  of  Terence  by 
Suetonius. 
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the  molt  celebrated  next  to  thole  of  Fabius  Pie- 
tor  -3.  Adius  began  to  publifh  when  Pacuvius 
was  leaving  off.  His  language  was  not  fo  fine, 
nor  his  verfes  fo  well  turned,  as  his  predeceffor’s r. 

tor  more  than  an  hundred  years,  the  Page  was 
almoft  the  foie  province  of  the  Roman  poets  : 
but  afterwards,  Satire,  a new  fpecies  of  poetry, 
wholly  of  Roman  growth,  fprung  up,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  old  comedy.  Ennius,  and  others, 
had  attempted  it ; but  it  was  fo  altered  and  im- 
proved by  Lucilius,  by  the  lights  he  borrowed 
from  the  old  Athenian  comedy,  that  he  was  called 
the  inventor  of  it  Not  long  after,  Lucretius 
joined  poetry  to  philofophy.  Where  his  fubjeft 
gives  him  leave,  he  difeovers  a great  deal  of  fpi- 
1!t  > anc*  his  digreffions  he  appears  to  have 
been  of  a more  poetical  turn  than  Virgil  him- 

S He  painted  the  decorations  of  his  own  plays.  See  Plin, 
nat.  hill.  b.  xxxv.  c.  4. 

T A£Hus’  beinS  lonelily  told  by  Pacuvius  (to  whom  he 
was  reading  his  tragedy  of  Atreus)  that  his  poetry,  though 
fonorous  and  majeftic,  Teemed  rather  too  harfh  and  ftiff,  re- 
plied, he  was  not  forry  for  it  ; for  (adds  he)  it  is  with  writers 
as  with  fruits;  the  meft  Toft  and  palatable  fooneft  decay, 
whereas,  the  rough  laft  longer,  and  are  higher  relifhed  when 
mellowed  by  time.  See  Quintilian  Inftit.  b.  x.  c.  1.  and 
Paterculus,  b.  j.  c.  17.  and  b.  ii.  c,  9. 

s Hor.  b.  11.  fat.  1,  y.  63.  b.  i.  fat.  10.  v.  66.  b.  i.  fat.  4. 

V.  7. 
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felf b Catullus,  at  the  fame  time,  began  to 
fhow  the  Romans  the  excellence  of  the  Greek 
Lyric  Poets.  He  was  admired. in  all  the  different 
ways  of  writing  he  attempted.  His  odes,  per- 
haps, are  the  leaft  valuable  part  of  his  works. 
The  fatirical  ffrokes  in  his  epigrams  are  very  fe- 
'vere,  and  his  deferiptions  in  his  Idylliums  very 
pidlurefque.  He  paints  ftrongly,  but,  with  more 
force  than  elegance. 

Of  thefe  the  firft  age  of  the  Roman  poetry 
may  be  faid  to  confift  ; an  age  more  remarkable 
for  ftrength  than  for  refinement  in  writing.  All 
that  remains  of  this  period,  are  the  poems  of  Ca- 
tullus ; the  philofophical  poem  of  Lucretius  ; fix 
comedies  of  Terence,  and  twenty  of  Plantus ;; 
with  fuch  paffages  as  are  quoted  by  the  old  cri- 
tics ; to  whom,  particularly  to  Cicero,  Horace, 
and  Quintilian,  we  are  indebted  for  the  charac- 
ter and  merit  of  the  poets  of  the  firft  age.  They 
difagree  indeed  in  their  fentiments,  but  that  may 
be  eafily  accounted  for.  Cicero  milled,  perhaps, 
by  the  nearnefs  of  the  times,  thinks  more  highly 
of  them  than  the  reft.  It  was  probably  the  fa~ 

t This  Teems  (o  be  owned  partly  by  Virgil  himfelf,  in  that 
fine  compliment  he  pays  him  in  his  fecond  book  of  Georgies  : 
Felix,  qui  potuif,  &c.  which  undoubtedly  is  meant  of  Lucre- 
tius, who  was  the  only  poet  when  Virgil  faid  this,  who  had 
written  any  philofophical  poem. 
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/hion  in  his  time  to  cry  up  the  old  poets,  which 
continued  afterwards  in  theAuguftan  ageu.  Thi$ 
vulgar  error  was  combated  by  Horace  with  great 
warmth,  who,  profelTedly  writing  againft  the  old 
poets,  gives  them  a chara&er  rather  too  fevere 
Quintilian  fleers  a middle  courfe,  not  commend- 
ing them  fo  generally  as  Cicero,  nor  cenfuring 
them  fo  ftrongly  as  Horace  •,  and  therefore  he  is 
more  to  be  depended  upon  perhaps  in  this  cafe. 
He  compares  Ennius  to  an  old  grove,  where 
the  oaks  look  more  venerable  than  pleafing. 
He  commends  Pacuvius  and  Adfius  for  flrength  of 
language  and  force  of  fentiments,  but  fays  they 
wanted  the  polifli  that  was  afterwards  fet  on  th* ** 

* He  gives  up  Livius  indeed,  but  then  he  commends  N;e- 
vius.  All  the  other  comic  poets  he  quotes  with  1 efpect ; and 
as  to  the  tragic,  he  carries  it  fo  far  as  to  feem  ftrongly  inclined 
to  oppofe  Ennius  to  Efchylus,  Pacuvius  to  Sophocles,  and 
Aflius  to  Euripides.  He  was  himfelf  no  good  poet.  Juve- 
nal even  calls  his  poems  ridiculous.  Cic.  acad.  queft.  b.  i. 
e.  3.  de  orat.  b.  iii.  c.  7.  Juv.  fat.  x.  v.  125  , 

w Hor.  b.  ii.  ep.  1 . v.  18 — 89.  b.  i.  fat.  10.  v.  1 — 1 1 . 20. 
—30.  50 — 71.  He  fays,  “Their  language  was  obfolete,  they 
u are  often  incorreft,  and  thecompofitions  ftiff ; it  was  there- 
“ fore  provoking  to  commend  them  for  what,  indeed,  they 
“ might  be  pardoned,  as  the  fault  of  their  times.  He  owns 

**  Lucilius  had  a good  deal  of  wit,  but  rather  of  the  farce 
“ kind,  than  true  genteel  wit.  He  is  a rapid  writer,  with. 

many  good  things,  but  is  often  very'  fuperfluous,  and  his 
“ language  dafhed  with  Greek,  and  his  verfes  harlh  and  in- 
“ harmonious. 
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Roman  poetry.  He  fpeaks  of  Plautus  and  Cae- 
eilius  as  applauded  writers  ; of  Terence  as  a 
tnoft  elegant,  and  of  Afranius  as  an  excel- 
lent one  i but  all  (he  fays)  fall  infinitely  fhort 
of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Attic  writers. 
According  to  him,  Lucilius  is  too  much  extolled 
by  forne,  and  too  much  run  down  by  Horace.  Lu- 
cretius is  more  read  for  matter  than  ftyle  j and 
Catullus  is  remarkable  for  fatire,  but  hardly  fo 
for  the  reft  of  his  lyric  poetry  x. 

* See  Quintilian’s  inftitutes,  b.  x.  c.  i. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  FLOURISHING  STATE  of  the 
ROMAN  POETRY. 

HEN  the  Roman  ftate  was  quite  formed 


into  a monarchy,  and  Auguftus  had  no 
longer  any  dangerous  opponents,  he  looked  kind- 
ly on  the  improvement  of  all  the  arts  and  ele- 
gancies of  life.  Maecenas,  his  chief  minifter, 
(though  a a bad  writer  himfelf)  knew  how  to  en- 


a Quintil.  de  caufis  cor.  el.b.  ii.  Auguftus  ufed  to  divert 
hhnfelf  in  ridiculing  the  affe&ation  of  Maecenas’s  ftyle., 
Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  86.  Macrobiushas  preferved  part  of  one  of 
Auguftus’s  letters  to  Maecenas,  which  in  Engliih  would  be  to 
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courage  the  heft,  and  admitted  them  into  a great 
intimacy  with  him.  Virgil  flood  one  of  the  fore- 
moft  i a this  lift,  who  foon  grew  the  moft  ap- 
plauded writer  for  genteel  paftoralsb;  and  then 
pubJifhed  the  moft  beautiful  and  corrca  poem  on 
agriculture  that  ever  was  penned  in  the  Roman 
language  : and,  laftfy,  he  undertook  a political 
poem,  in  fupport  of  the  new  monarchcial  ftate. 
In  this  light  his  ^neid  may  be  fairly  confidered'.’ 

He 

this  effect  : “ Farewel  my  little  honey,  thou  honey  of' all 
“ nations  ! thou  Tufcan  ivory,  thou  fretwork  ceiling  of 
**  Aiezzo>  fhou  pearl  of  Tiber,  thou  Cilnian  emerald,  and 
“ benl  of  Porfenna,”  &c.  Seneca  has  alfo  given  fome  in- 
ftances  from  Maecenas  himfelf ; which  fhew  his  ftyle  could 
not  be  fet  in  too  ridiculous  a light.  Epift.  i H. 

b All  paftoral  writers  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  the 
tural  and  the  ruftic  ; or,  if  you  will,  the  genteel  and  the 
homely.  See  Hor.  b.  i.  fat.  10,  v.  45.  where  molle  feems 
to^be  meant  of  the  fWeetnefs  of  Virgil’s  verification  in  his 
paftorals,  as  facetus  denotes  the  genteelnefs. 

c 1 ne  author  fays  he  had  this  notion  from  reading  BofTu. 
Virgil  is  faid  to  have  begun  his  poem  the  veiy  year  that  Au- 
guftus  was  freed  from  his  great  rival  Antony,  when  the  go- 
vernment was  to  be  wholly  in  him.  This  monarchical  form 
muft  naturally  he  apt  to  difpleafe  the  people;  and  Virgil  feems 
to  have  laid  the  plan  of  his  poem  to  reconcile  them  to  it.  He 
weaves  into  it  the  old  prophecy,  of  their  having  the  empire 
of  the  world,  with  the  moft  probable  account  of  their  origin 
or  delcent  from  the  Trojans,  as  being  that  of  Dionyfius 
Hahcarnafteus,  and  fome  of  the  heft  Roman  hiftorians.  Ho- 
merhadfaid,  H.y.  v.  308.  that  tineas  and  his  defendants 

fliould 
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He  fhows  in  this  poem,  44  That  iEneas  was  call- 
*«  ed  into  Italy  by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  gods: 

“ that  he  was  made  king  ©f  it  by  the  will  of 
heaven,  and  by  all  human  rights;  that  there 
“ was  an  uninterrupted  fuccellion  fiom  him  to 
“ Romulus  : that  his  heirs  were  to  reign  there 
“ for  ever,  and  that  the  Romans  were  to  obtain 
“ the  monarchy  of  the  world  : that  Julius  Cse- 
44  far  was  of  this  race,  and  that  Auguftus  was 
44  his  foie  heir  ; confequently,  that  the  Romans, 
44  if  they  would  obey  the  gods,  and  be  mailers 
44  of  the  world,  mull  yield  obedience  to  the  new 
44  eftablilhtnent  under  that  prince d.”  Thus  it  is 
plain,  that  the  two  great  points  aimed  at  by  Vir- 
gil were,  the  maintenance  of  their  old  religious 
tenets,  and  the  fupport  of  the  new  government 
in  the  family  of  the  Ctefars.  His  poem,  there- 
fore, may  well  be  confidered  as  a religious  and 
political  work.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  it  is  no 
wonder  Virgil  was  fo  highly  careffed  by  Auguftus 

fliould  rule  the  Trcjans  from  generation  to  generation.  This 
prophecy,  by  changing  T^uecraiv  into  TravWcnv  was  inter- 
preted of  iEneas  and  his  race,  that  they  fhould  reign  in  Italy, 
and  obtain  the  univerfal  empire.  See  Pope,  il.  xx.  v.  355. 
/£n.v.  v.  97.  vii.  v.  101.  ix.  v.  44.9. 

d All  thefe  particulars  are  inferted  by  Virgil  in  his 
yEneid.  See  i.  v.  1. — 7.  iii.  v.  185.  97.  167.  iv.  v.  279, 
x.  v.  30. — 34.  xii.  v.  175. — 225.  937.  vii.  50 — 52.  i.  v.  265. 
269.273,276.  vi„  v.  776.  780.  288.  vi.  v.  836.  Suet,  in 
Juli#.  c.  6.  and  in  Aug.  c.  8. 
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and  Maecenas.  In  fhort,  he  wrote  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  new  ufurpation  ; and  all  that  can  be 
faid  in  his  excufe  is,  that  the  bent  of  their  con- 
ftitution  at  that  time  was  fuch,  that  the  reins  of 
«he  government  muft  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  fome  one  perfon,  who  might  be  lefs  indul- 
gent than  Auguftus  was  at  that  time.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  the  poem  (though  left  unfinifhed)  has 
been  applauded  in  all  ages  c.  It  preferves  more 
of  the  religion  of  the  Romans  than  all  the  other 
Latin  poets,  except  Ovid  ; and  gives  us  the 
forms  and  appearances  of  their  deities,  as  ftrong- 
ly  as  if  we  had  fo  many  pictures  of  them  drawn 
by  the  beft  hands  in  the  Auguftan  age.-  His  ima- 
gination has  been  praifed  by  fome  of  the  ancients 
themfelves,  though  that  is  not  his  charadler  fo 
much  as  exadtnefs  f..  He  was  certainly  the  molt 
\ corredt  poet  even  of  his  time  ; and  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  there  is  but  little  invention  (much  left 
perhaps  than  is  imagined)  in  his  iEneid.  His 
minutefl  fadis  are  built  on  hiftory  $ and  no  one 
perhaps  ever  borrowed  more  from  the  former 

e The  many  bieaks  or  hemiftichs,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
fflo  other  fimfhed  Latin  poem,  nor  in  any  other  of  Virgil’s 
Works,  are  a plain  proof  of  the  -ffineid  being  left  unfinifhed. 

f Juvenal,  fat.  vii.  v.  71.  points  to  the  very  nobleft  efforts 
©f  imagination  that  Virgil  hasfhown  in  his  poem,  all  relating 
to  the  deities.  Thefe  paffages  are,  iEn.  xii.  v.  332.  i.  v. 
127. 195.155,  ii,  v,  623.  vii.  v.  518, 
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poets,  inferring  whole  verfes  from  Ennius  and- 
others.  He  minded  not  the  obfoletenefs  of  their 
llyle,  for  he  was  fond  of  their  old  language, 
and,  doubtlefs,  inferted  more  antiquated  words 
than  can  now  be  difcovered  s.  Judgment  was 
his  diftinguifhing  charader.  Whatever  he  bor- 
rowed he  made  his  own,  by  fo  artfully  weaving 
it  into  his  work,  that  it  looks  all  of  a piece 
Modefty  and  good-nature  were  the  chief  beau- 
ties in  his  private  chara&er  K He  thought  hum- 

S This  is  fhown  by  Macrobius,  and  the  other  colle&ors  of 
Virgil’s  imitations  of  Homer,  &c.  Even  the  minuteft  paf— 
fages  (fuch  as  Afcanius’s  jeft,  and  the  like)  appear  to  any 
one  who  has  read  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus,  to  have  been* 
traditional  and  hiftoiical.  Many  of  his  old  words  have  pro- 
bably been  altered  by  the  tranferibers,  and  others  have  be€h 
miftaken  by  the  critics.  Thus,  they  fay,  Virgil  ufes  fewer* 
fhort,  to  make  the  found  agree  with  the  fenfe  ; whereas  the 
reafon  was,  becaufe  the  ancients  ufed  fer-vo,  and  ferveo,  in- 
differently. Qmnt.  Inftit.  i.  c.  6.  2En.  viii.  v.  677. 

h There  are  two  celebrated  old  manufeript  Virgils  in  the 
Vatican  library  at  Rome,  with  paintings  in  them,  relating  to- 
fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  paffages.  The  more  ancient 
of  the  two  is  generally  thought  to  be  of  Conftantinc’s 
time,  by  the  learned  in  the  ages  of  manuferipts  : but 
the  pictures  are  evidently  of  too  good  a manner  for  that, 
age,  they  are  fuppofed,  by  the  belt  judges,  to  have  been  co- 
pied from  fome  others  of  the  moft  flourilhing  ages.  Our  au- 
thor, therefore,  has  not  fcrupled  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  pictures 
in  the  courle  of  his  work, 
i Hor.  b.  i.  fat.  5.  v.  41* 

bly 


biy  of  himfelf,  and  handiomdy  of  others  ; ever 
ready  to  (how  his  regard  to  merit,  even  when  it 
feemed  to  clafh  with  his  own.  Horace  wasfirft 
recommended  by  him  to  Maecenas fc.  No  man 
was  fitter  for  a court,  where  wit  was  fo  particu- 
larly encouraged,  than  Horace,  who  had  himfelf 
a great  deal,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  man- 
kind. His  gaiety,  and  even  his  debauchery,  re- 
commended him  Hill  the  more  to  Maecenas. 
Hence  that  uncommon  degree  of  friendship  be- 
tween a firft  minifter  and  a poet,  which  is  thought 
to  have  had  fuch  an  effedt  upon  him,  as  to  haften 
himfelf  out  of  this  world,  to  accompany  his  great 
friend  in  the  next  K Horace  far  excelled  in  lyric 
poetry  ai;  the  Roman  poets,  and  rivalled  the 
Greek,  which  was  the  height  of  his  ambition  m. 
He  is  alfo  famous  for  refining  fatire,  and  bringing 
it  from  the  coarfentfs  of  Luciiius,  to  that  gen- 
teel eafy  manner,  which  none  but  he,  and  per- 
haps one  perfon  more,  in  all  ages  fince,  has  ever 
pofiefied  n.  As  the  ancients  fay  nothing  of  his 
k Hor.  b.  i.  fat.  6.  v.  55. 

1 Hor.  b.  ii.  ode  17.  They  both  died  in  the  year  746, 
U.  C.  Iloiace  cued  about  three  weeks  after  Maecenas,  near 
whom  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  buried.  This  ode  teems  to 
be  too  ferious  to  be  only  a poetical  rhodomontade. 

m b*  ii-  od.  16.  v.  40.  So  llkewife  at  the  end  of  his 
fiift  ode,  he  muft  mean  the  Greek  iyjfc  poets,  as  there  were 
no  Latin  ones  before  Horace. 
n Mr.  Pope  in  his  Ethic  Epi files. 
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epiftles,  poiTibly  they  palled  under  the  fame  name 
with  his  fatires  °.  They  are  generally  written  in  a 
converfation-ftyle,  and  fo  alike  as  hardly  to  be 


his  excellent  talent  for  criticifm,  efpecially  in  his 
epiftles  to  Auguftus,  and  in  that  to  Pifo,  com- 
monly called  his  Art  of  Poetry.  They  abound 
in  ftrokes  fhowing  his  great  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, laughing  away  vice,  infinuating  virtue,  and 
ferving  to  make  men  better  and  wifer.  He  was 
in  general  an  honeft  man  himfelf,  without  one 
ill-natured  vice  about  him. 


In  the  fame  court  flourilhed  Tibullus,  who  is 
kindly  mentioned  by  Horace,  both  in  his  Odes 
and  in  his  Epiftles  p.  He  was  deemed  by  their 
beft  judges,  and  is,  the  moft  exadf  and  beautiful 
writer  of  love  verfes  among  the  Romans  q.  His 
talent  feems  to  have  been  only  elegies  ; at  leaft, 
his  compliment  to  Maftala  fhows  he  was  neither 
deftgned  for  heroics  nor  panegyrics.  Elegance  is 
his  diftinguifhing  character  ; and,  if  his  fubje£l 
will  not  let  him  be  fublimc,  his  judgment  keeps 
him  from  being  faulty.  His  rival  Propertius 
who,  by  fome,  is  preferred  before  him,  followed 


0 Perhaps  that  of  Sennones. 

P Hor.  b.  i.  ode  33.  and  b.  i.  ep.  4.. 
q Qnintil.  Inftit.  or.  b.  x.  c.  1. 

too 
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tOO  many  different  models.  Had  he  fixed  upon* 
any  one,  he  might  perhaps  have  fucceeded  better  rv 
Ovid  is  the  next  of  the  elegiac  writers,  and  is 
more  loofe  and  incorrect  than  either  of  the  other. 
He  endeavoured  to  fhine  in  too  many  kinds  of 
writing,  and  chofe  rather  to  indulge  than  reftrain 
his  redundant  genius.  He  excels  moft  in  his 
Fafti  ; then  in  his  Love  Elegies  ; next  in  his 
Epiftles,  and  laftly  in  his  Metamorphcfis.  As 
for  his  verfes  after  his  banifhment,  he  has  quite 
loft  his  fpirit  j nor  does  his  genius  ever  fhine  out 
after  that  fatal  misfortune.  His  very  love  of  be- 
ing witty  had  forfaken  him,  though  it  grew  upon 
him  when  leaft  becoming,  toward  his  old  age  y 
for  his  Metamorphofis  (which  was  not  finifhed 
when  he  was  banifhed)  has  more  inftances  of 
falfe  wit  than  all  his  other  works  "put  together. 
His  tranfitions,  though  cried  up  by  fome,  were 
differently  thought  of  by  the  ancients,  and  by 
Quintilian  are  rather  excufed  than  commended  *. 
^e  have  a great  lofs  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
Fafti  and  in  his  Medea,  which  is  much  applauded. 

r In  one  place  lie  calls  himlelf  the  Roman  Callimachus, 
b.  iv.  el.  x.  v.  64..  in  another,  he  talks  of  rivalling  Philetas, 
ibid.  el.  6.  v.  3.  Hence  it  appears,  that  it  was  the  conftant 
cuftom  of  the  Roman  poets  to  fet  lome  Greek  pattern  before 
them. 

* He  excufes  it  from  the  nature  of  his  work,  which  feemed1 
tb  require  fuch  connexions,  Inftit,  or.  b,  iv.  c.  r. 
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There  is  fcarce  any  mention  of  dramatic  poetry 
in  the  Auguftan  age.  Their  own  critics  boaft 
rather  of  fingle  pieces  than  of  authors  j and  the. 
two  tragedies  fo  highly  extolled,  are  the  Medea* 
of  Ovid,  and  Varius’s  Thyeftes  l.  However,  if 
plays  were  not,  all  other  kinds  of  poetry  were 
then,  in  their  greateft  excellence  at  Rome. 

Under  this  period  Phaedrus  may  be  ranked  5 
for  though  his  book  did  not  appear  till  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  when  good  writing  was  on  the  de- 
cline, it  deferves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  works 
of  the  Auguftan  age.  He  profefledly  follows 
/Efop  in  his  Fables,  even  where  the  fubjedt  is  his 
own  invention  u.  By  this  it  is  plain,  that  ASfop’s 
way  of  telling  ftories  was  fhort  and  plain  j for 
Phaedrus’s  diftinguifhing  beauty  is  concifenefs  and 
/implicit)^  The  tafte  was  fo  much  depraved 
when  he  publilhed  his  Fables,  that  both  thefo 
were  objected  to  him  as  faults.  He  ufed  the  cri- 
tics as  they  deferved.  He  tells  a long  tedious  ftory 
to  thofe  who  cenfured  his  concifenefs,  and  an- 
fwers  thofe  who  blamed  the  plainnefs  of  his  ftyle 
with  a run  of  bombaft  verfes,  without  any  fenfe  w«- 

t Quintil.  Inftit.  or.  b.  1. 

u See  his  Prologue  to  his  firft  book,  and  b.  hi.  fab.  io» 
v.  8.  and  38.  b.  ii.  fab.  5. 

w B.  iii.fab.  10.  52—60.  b.  iv.  fab.  6. 
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Manilius,  though  mentioned  by  no  ancient 
author,  is  at  prefent  generally  reckoned  of  the 
Auguftan  age.  There  are  many  pafiages  in  his 
poem  relating  to  his  own  times,  which  have  all 
a regaid  to  that  age  x.  If  therefore  the  poem  be 
not  a forgery,  his  being  of  that  time  cannot  be 
denied  j and  if  it  be  a modern  forgery,  how 
■ comes  it  to  agree  in  fo  many  particulars  with  the 
ancient  globe  of  the  heavens  in  the  Farnefe  pa^ 
lace  ? Behdes  this  work  of  Manilius,  there  is  no- 
thing more  remains  but  what  has  been  mentioned, 
except  the  garden  poem  of  Columella,  the  hunt- 
ing piece  of  Grratius,  and  perhaps  an  elegy  or  two 
of  G-allus.  i hefe  are  but  fmall  remains  for  an 
age  wherein  poetry  was  fo  well  cultivated,  and 
followed  by  very  great  numbers,  moil  of  the  beft 
of  whom  are  probably  come  down  to  us  y. 

It 

* Thefe  paflages  are  very  numerous  and  exprefs.  He 
fpeaks  of  Julius  Caefar’s  death,  b.  iv.  v.  6 o.  of  the  battles 
of  Philippi  and  Aaium,  b.  i.  v.  905.  and  of  Varus’s  defeat 
in  Germany,  v.  896.  Indeed,  his  language  and  verfifica- 
tion  are  fuch  as  are  not,  perhaps,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Auguftan  age.  See  b.  v.  v.  268.224-.  b.  i.  v.  189.  27.  88. 
b.iii.  596.  b.  iv.  844..  134.439.  b.  i.  v.  75.168.  666.  b.  v. 
v.  152.  97.  735.  &c. 

y As  for  the  others,  we  only  hear  of  the  Elegies  of  Ca. 
pelia  and  Montanus  : that  Proculus  imitated  Callimachus ; 
and  Rufus,  Pindar:  that  Fontanus  wrote  a pifcatory  eclogue; 
and  Maccr,  a poem  on  birds,  beafts,  and  infers;  that  Macer 

all® 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Roman  poetry,  after 
having  been  gradually  improving  for  above  two 
centuries,  fhould  rile  to  fuch  a height  under  Au- 
guftus,  whole  own  inclinations,  and  whofe  very 
politics,  led  him  to  nurfe  all  the  arts,  and  moie 
efpecially  poetry.  The  wonder  is,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, when  they  had  got  fo  far  towards  perfec- 
tion, fhould  fall,  as  if  were,  all  at  once,  and, 
from  their  greateft  purity,  degenerate  into  a lower 
and  more  affected  manner  of  writing  than  had 
ever  been  known  among  them. 

alfowith  Rabirius,  Marfus,  Ponti'cus,  Pedo  Albinovanus, 
and  feyeral  others,  were  epic  writers  : that  Fundanius  was 
then  their  belt,  and  Meliflus  no  bad,  comic  poet  : that  : be- 
fore the  AEneid,  Varius  was  moft  dteemed  for  epic  poetry 
and  always  for  tragedy.  Poliio,  befides  his  other  excel- 
lencies, is  much  commended  for  tragedy,  and  Varus,  either 
for  tragedy  or  epic  poetiy,  being  doubtful  for  which.  Thefe 
1 ait  are  great  names  ; but  there  were  (fill  greater,  as  Maece- 
nas, Auguftus’s  prime  minifter,  and  his  grandfon  Germani- 
eus,  who  translated  Aratus.  The  emperor  himfelf  was  both 
a critic  and  author.  He  wrote  chiefly  in  pvofe,  but  Some- 
thing1 alfo  in  verfe,  and  particularly  a great  part  of  a tragedy 
called  Ajax.  See  Gvid.  ex  Pont.  b.  iv.  el.  16.  v.  12.  3 6-* 
32.  28.  Trill,  b.  iv.  el.  10.  v.  44.  Quintii.  Inftit.  Or, 
b.  x.  c.  1.  Trill,  b.  iv.  el.  16.  v.  47.  Ex.  Pont  b.  iv, 
el.  j6.  v.  10,  30.  Ovid.  ep.  b.  >v.  ep.  xc.  v.  73.  Hor.  b.  i. 
tat.  10,  v.  42.44.  Hor,  b.  ii.  od.  1.  Virg.  eel.  vi.  v.  12. 
andix.  v.  36.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  b.v.  ep.  16.  v.  31.  Fafti. 
b.  i,  v.  25.  Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  85.  86.  and  Macrobius. 
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CHAP.  IIL 


The  FALL  of  POETRY  among  the 

ROMANS. 

THE  decline  of  the  Roman  eloquence  (fay 
fome)  began  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguftus’s 
reign  a.  It  certainly  fell  very  much  under  Tibe- 
rius ; and  daily  growing  weaker,  was  wholly 
changed  under  Caligula.  Hence,  therefore,  may 
he  dated  the  third  age,  or  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
poetry.  Under  fuch  monfters  as  fucceeded  Au- 
guftus,  warlike  difeipline,  domeftic  virtues,  love 
of  liberty,  and  all  tafte  for  found  eloquence  and 
good  poetry,  faded  away,  as  they  had  flourifhed, 
together.  Inftead  of  the  fenfible,  chafte,  and 
manly  way  of  writing  of  the  former  age,  there 
now  rofe  up  an  affectation  of  fliining  in  every 
thing  they  faid,  and  their  poetry  was  quite  loft  in 
high  flights  and  obfeurity  b. 

Lucan  and  Perflus,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  may 
well  ferve  for  examples  of  the  iwelling  and  ob- 
feure  ftyles  then  in  vogue-  Lucan  runs  too  much 
into  bombaft.  In  his  calm  hours  he  is  very  wife, 

a Quint,  decanfiscor.  el.  b.  ii. 

b Seneca  and  Petronius  Arbiter,  th-e  two  noted  profe 
writers  in  Nero’s  time,  afford  many  proofs  of  this  as  to 
profe- 


but 
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but  he  is  often  in  his  rants*  efpecially  in  his  bat- 
tles and  ftorms  c. 

The  fwellings  in  the  other  parts  of  his  work 
may  be  imputed  to  his  being  born  at  Corduba  in 
Spain,  a city  marked  by  Cicero  for  a very  bad 
tafte.  What  this  poet  has  been  always,  and  ever 
will  be  admired  for,  are  his  many  philofophical 
pafiages,  and  his  generous  fentiments,  particularly 
on  the  love  of  liberty,  and  contempt  of  death. 
Indeed,  his  fentences  are  more  folid  than  could 
be  expected  from  fo  young  an  author,  had  he 
wanted  fuch  an  uncle  as  Seneca*  and  fuch  a maf- 
ter  as  Corn u-t us.  His  behaviour  at  his  death  has 

c Inftances  of  this  are,  i.  Caefar’s  Crofting  the  fea  in  a 
fmall  velfel : “ The  fixed  ftars  themfelves  feemed  to  be  in 
ft  motion  — ■ the  waves  rife  over  the  mountains,  and  carry 
ff  away  their  tops  — the  fea  opens  and  leaves  it’s  bottom 
“ dryland. — The  foundations  of  the  univerfe  are  rtiaker  9 
“ and  nature  fears  a fecond  chaos.” — 2.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
falia,  “ The  foldiers,  fearlefs  for  themfelves,  were  concerned 
**  only  for  the  commonwealth  and  Pompey — The  mountain:', 
in  a fright,  feemed  fome  to  thruft  their  heads  together, 

“ and  others  to  hide  themfelves  in  the  vallies — A ftrange 
“ and  fudden  gloom  that  day  feized  every  Roman  in  what- 
ever  part  of  the  world  he  was,  and  made  him  ready  to  cry, 

“ though  he  did  not  know  why.”  — 3.  The  fea-fight  off 
Marseilles,  wherein  the  poet  chufes  to  be  moft  entertaining 
in  the  wounds  he  gives  the  foldiers,  which  are  very  ftrange 
and  romantic.  Luc.  b.  v.  v.  564..  617.  629.  604.  634.  642, 
64.9,  b.  vii.  v.  138.  174.,  191.  b,  iii.  v.  591.  616.  668.  708 

7H- 
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left  a blot  on  his  moral  character.  On  a difco- 
very  of  his  being  in  a plot  againft  Nero,  in  hopes 
of  faving  himfelf,  he  accufed  not  only  feveral  of 
his  friends,  but  even  his  own  mother.  But  all 
this  bafenefs  (fo  unworthy  a philofopher  as  he 
feems  to  have  been)  was  of  no  ufe  to  him  : for 
Nero  at  la  ft  ordered  him  to  be  executed.  His 
veins  were  opened,  and  he  died  repeating  fome 
verfes  of  hi$  own  d. 

Perfius  was  a fchool-fellow  with  Lucan  under 
Cornutus,  and,  like  him,  bred  more  a philofo- 
pher than  a poet.  Fie  has  the  character  of  a 
good  man,  but  fcarce  deferves  that  of  a good 
writer.  His  writings  are  virtuous,  but  not  very 
poetical.  His  grand  fault  is  obfcurity,  which 
by  fome  is  palliated  from  the  danger  of  the 
times.  But  he  feems  to  be  naturally  fond  of  ob- 
fcurity,  fince  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  general 
courfe  of  his  fatires. 

Such  was  the  Roman  poetry  under  Nero.  Flis 
three  fucceffors  had  fhort  tumultuous  reigns  e. 
Then  came  Vefpafian,  the  fifft  of  the  Flavian 
family,  who  endeavoured  to  recover  the  former 

d Suppofed  to  be  fome  of  thofe  in  the  fight  off  Marieillejs, 
b.  iii.  v.  641.  See  Tacitus,  annal.  b.  xv.  c.  56  and  57. 
This  was  called  Pil'0’3  confpiracy,  and  was  difcovered  by  one 
Milichus. 

c The  reigns  of  Galba,  Qiho,  and  Vitellius,  did  not  take 
up  two  years  and  a half.  Suet,  in  Vefp,  c.  10. 
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good  taftej  and  his  Ton  Titus,  the  delight  , of 
mankind,  encouraged  poetry  by  his  example,  as 
well  as  by  his  bounties  ; and  even  Domitian  af- 
fected to  be  thought  a patron  of  the  mufes.  In 
the  following  good  reigns,  from  Nerva  to  the  An- 
tonines,  poetry  revived  once  more  among  the 
Romans  : not  that  the  poets  even  now  were  very 
good,  but  they  were  better  at  leaft  than  thofe  un- 
der Nero. 

This  period  produced  three  Epic  poets,  Silius, 
Statius,  and  Valerius  Flaccus.  Silius,  as  if  he  had 
been  frightened  at  Lucan’s  high  flights,  fc arce 
ever  attempts  to  foar  throughout  his  work.  It  is 
plain,  though  low  ; and  if  he  has  but  little  poetical 
fire,  he  is  free  from  the  affetfation,  bombaft,  and 
obfcurity  of  his  immediate  predeceflbrs  f.  Sta- 
tius had  more  fpirit,  with  lefs  prudence  :’for  his 
1 hebaid  is  ill  conduced,  and  hardly  well  writ- 
ten. His  Achilleid,  by  the  little  we  have  of  it 
would  probably  have  been  a better  poem,  had  he 
lived  to  finifli  it : but  as  he  did  not,  he  may  de- 

f The  fubjeft  of  his  poem  is  the  fecond  Punic  war.  Si- 
lias  did  not  write  till  he  was  old,  as  his  ftyle  fhows,  which 
is  unlike  that  of  Nero’s  timej  and  therefore  he  is  not  reckon- 
ed here  as  under  him,  though  he  was  conful  in  the  laft  year 
of  that  emperor.  He  lived  long  after  him,  and  probably 
wrote  after  Nero’s  death.  He  w is  a great  colle&cr  of' pi&ures 
and  ftatues,  fome  of  which  he  is  faid  to  worfliip,  particularly 
Virgil,  PJin.  b.  ii.  ep.  y. 

c 
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ferve  more  reputation  as  a mifcellaneous,  than  as 
an  epic  writer:  for  the  odes  and  other  verfes  in 
his  Sylvae  are  not  fo  faulty  as  his  Thebaid.  Sta- 
tius’s chief  faults,  in  his  Sylvae,  proceeded  from 
incorre&nefs  and  hafte,  and  in  his  Thebaid,  from 
over  corre£tnefs.  Thegreateft  fign  of  his  bad  judg- 
ment is  his  extravagant  admiration  of  Lucan, 
preferring  him  even  to  Homer  and  Virgil  Va- 
lerius Flaccus  wrote  a little  before  Statius.  He 
died  young,  having  finiflied  but  feven  books  of 
his  Argonautics,  and  part  of  the  eighth,  in  which 
the  Argonauts  are  on  the  fea  returning  home.  He 
is,  by  the  critical  editors  of  bis  works,  placed 
next  to  Virgil,  and  with  good  reafon  ; for  he  has 
more  lire  than  Silius,  and  is  more  correct  than 
Statius.  He  imitates  Virgil’s  language  better 
than  either,  and  his  plan  or  ftory  is  lefs  confufed 
than  the  Thebaid.  Quintilian,  who  fays  nothing 
of  Silius  or  Statius,  fpeaks  with  great  refpeci  of 
Flaccus. 

As  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  time,  we  have 
not  one  comedy,  and  only  ten  tragedies,  under 
the  name  of  Seneca,  though  probably  the  work  of 

Z Stat.  b.  ii.  Sylv.  7.  v.  35.  51.  74..  78.  Poetry  ran  in 
Statius’s  family.  He  received  it  from  his  father,  who  had 
been  an  eminent  poet,  and  who  lived  to  fee  his  fon  obtain  the 
laurel-crown  at  the  Alban  games,  as  he  had  formerly  done 
himfelf.  Statius  addreffes  his  Sylvae  1o  Domitian,  and  Flac- 
cus, his  poem  to  Velpafian,  Gyrald.  de  lat.  Poet.  O.  4. 

different 
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different  hands.  They  have  been  attributed  to 
authors,  as  diftant  as  the  reigns  of  Auguftus  and 
Trajan,  But,  without  injury  to  any  of  them, 
they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  all  written  in 
this  third  age,  under  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
poetry  h. 

Of  all  the  other  poets  of  this  period,  there 
are  none  whofe  works  remain  but  Martial,  who 
lived  under  Domitian  and  Nerva  ; and  Juvenal, 
under  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian. 

Martial  deals  only  in  epigram,  the  loweft  kind 
of  poetry.  If  a friend  died,  he  made  an  epitaph  : 
if  a ftatue  was  eredled,  he  was  applied  to  for  an 
infcription  : if  he  made  a new-year’s  gift,  he  fent 
a diftich  with  it.  Thefe  were  the  common  of- 
fices of  his  mufe.  If  he  ftruck  a fault,  he  mark- 
ed it  down  in  a few  lines  ; and  if  he  had  a mind 
to  pleafe  a friend  or  a patron,  his  ftyle  was  turned 
to  panegyric  ; and  thefe  were  his  higheft  em- 
ployments. However,  he  was  a good  writer  in 
his  way,  and  wrote  with  dignity  on  higher  oc- 
cailons. 

h Lipfius  will  have  the  Thebais  (his  favourite)  to  have  been 
written  in  the  Auguftan  age  : but  Heinfius  thinks  it  unworthy 
of  Liplius’s  praifes,  and  attributes  the  ten  tragedies  to  five 
different  authors,  and  only  the  fourth,  fixth,  and  feventh 
to  Luc.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  phikd'opher.  See  dirumoy’s, 
•Theatre  Gr.  b.  ii.  p.  44.2. 

C 2 
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Juvenal,  though  he  came  after  all  who  have 
been  mentioned,  writes  with  more  poetical  fi  e 
than  any  of  them.  He  has  but  little  of  Horace’s 
genteelnefs,  yet  is  not  without  humour.  He  is 
the  moft  fevere  of  all  the  fatirifts  j but  the  vices 
of  the  times  may  often  excufe  his  rage.  How- 
ever his  fatires  have  a great  deal  of  fpirit,  and 
fnow  a ftrong  hatred  of  vice,  with  fome  very  fine 
fentiments  of  virtue.  They  are  indeed  fo  ani- 
mated, that  no  poem  of  that  age  can  be  read 
with  near  fo  much  pleafure  as  his  fatires. 

After  his  time  poetry  continued  decaying  to 
the  time  of  Conftantine,  w’hen  all  the  arts  were 
fo  far  loft  among  the  Romans,  that  they  may 
from  that  time  be  very  well  called  by  the  name 
they  gave  all  the  world  but  the  Greeks  ; for  the 
Romans  had  fcarce  any  thing  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  Barbarians. 

There  are  therefore  but  three  ages  of  the  Ro- 
man poetry.  The  firft,  from  the  Punic  w?ar  to 
the  reign  of  Auguftus,  is  more  remarkable  for 
ftrength  than  beauty  in  writing.  The  fecond,  or 
Auguftan  age,  was  famous  both  for  beauty  and 
ftrength  j and  the  third,  from  Nero  to  the  death 
of  Adrian,  endeavoured  after  beauty  more  than 
ftrength  ; and  ran  too  much  into  affeHation.  In 
a word,  their  poetry  in  it’s  youth  was  ftrong  and 
nervous ; in  it’s  middle  age,  manly  and  pplite  j 
in  it’s  latter  days,  it  grew  tawdry  and  feeble. 

What 
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What  has  been  faid  of  the  Roman  poetry  is 
equally  applicable,  not  only  to  the  Grecian,  but 
to  the  poetry  of  all  the  modern  nations.  In  each, 
the  beginnings  of  their  poetry  have  been  rude, 


trueft  tafte  of  funplicity  ; riot  fo  rude  and  naked, 
but  modeftly  adorned,  and  well  drefl'ed  ; and 
when  they  came  to  fall,  they  have  always  run  in- 
to affectation,  by  endeavouring  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance above  their  flrength.  Such  has  been 
the  courfe  of  poetry  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in 
England.  The  cafe,  upon  examination,  will  be 
found  to  be  much  the  fame,  with  regard  to  it’s 
filter  arts,  fculpture  and  painting. 


The  Introduction,  Improvement,  and 
Fall  of  the  ARTS  at  ROME. 


HE  city  of  Rome,  like  the  inhabitants,  was 


at  fiift  rude  and  unadorned.  The  houfes, 
agreeably  to  the  name  given  them  \ie5Ja~\  were 
only  a covering  and  defence  againfl  bad  weather. 
They  were  not  formed  into  regular  Ilreets,  but 
flung  together  as  chance  directed.  The  walls 


but  ftrong  : in  their  bell  ages,  they  have  had  the 
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were  half  mud,  and  the  roofs  pieces  of  boards a. 
Any  thing  finer  than  ordinary  was  ufed  in  deck- 
ing the  temples  ; and  when  thefe  began  to  be 
furnifhed  with  the  ftatues  of  the  gods  (which 
was  not  till  long  after  Numa’s  time)  they  were 
either  of  earthen  ware  or  chopped  out  of  wood  b* 
The  chief  ornament  both  of  the  temples  and  the 
houfes  % was  their  ancient  trophies,  which  were 
trunks  of  trees  loaded  with  the  arms  taken  in 
war  d. 

Such  was  the  ftateof  Rome,  w'hen  the  citizens 
had  fubdued  the  better  part  of  Italy,  and  were 
able  to  engage  in  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  the 
firongeft  power  then  at  land,  and  abfolute  maf- 
C 4 ters 

» This  was  an  after  improvement,  for  in  Romulus’s  time 
the  roofs  were  only  of  ftravv,  anti  from  thence  called  Cul- 
mina.  T h®  palace  of  the  Icings  was  a little  thatched  houfe, 
called  by  Ovid  and  Livy  a cottage,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  v.  654. 
Ovid,  faft.b.  iii.  v.  185.  b.  u v.  200.  Liv.  b.  v.  c.  53 . Val. 
Max.  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

b Propert.  b.  iv.  el.  1.  v.  6.  Ovid.  faft.  b.  i.  v.  20a* 
Juv.  fat.  xi.  v.  116.  Plin.  nat.  liift.  b.  xxxiv.  c.  7. 

c This  privilege  at  firft  was  allowed  only  to  patricians,  and 
had  fome  rights  annexed  to  it.  The  Plebeians  came  after- 
wards to  have  a fhare  in  this  honour,  Liv.  b.  x.  c.  7.  b.  xxiiu 
c.  23.  It  was  unlawful  to  remove  thefe  trophies,  and  they 
were  never  removed  but  on  extraordinary  occafion?,  as  after 
the  battle  cf  Cannx  Plin.  nat.  b.  xxxv.  c.  2.  Liv.  b.  xxil. 

C*  57-  ' 

(i  Virg.  iEn.xi.  v.  83..  See  his  defeription  of  iEneas’s 
trophy  over  Mazentius  like  thofe  on  medals  and  triumphal 

arches 
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tcrs  at  Tea.  But  it  was  not  till  the  fecond  Punic 
war  that  the  Romans  acquired  a tafte  for  the  arts 
and  elegancies  of  life:  for  though  in  the  firft  war 
with  Carthage  they  had  conquered  Sicily  (which, 
in  the  old  Roman  geography,  made  a part  of  Greece) 
and  were  mafters  of  feveral  cities  in  the  eaftern  part 
of  Italy,  which  were  inhabited  by  Grecian  colo- 
nies, and  adorned  with  the  pictures  and  ftatuea 
in  which  that  nation  excelled  all  the  world,  they 
had  hitherto  looked  on  them  with  fo  carelefs  an 
eye,  that  they  were  not  touched  with  their  beau, 
ty.  This  infenfibility  remained  fo  long,  either 
from  the  groftenefs  of  their  minds,  or  from  fuper- 
ftition,  or  (what  is  more  likely)  from  a political 
dread  that  their  martial  fpirit  and  natural  rough- 
nefs  might  be  deftroyed  by  the  Grecian  arts  and 
elegancies.  When  Fabius  Maximus,  in  the  fe- 
cond Punic  war,  had  taken  Tarentum,  he  found 
it  full  of  riches,  and  adorned  with  pi&ures  and 
ftatues,  particularly  with  fome  fine  CololTeal 
figures  of  the  gods  fighting  againft  the  re- 
bel giants  e.  The  money  and  plate  Fabius  or- 
dered to  be  fent  to  Rome,  but  the  ftatues  and 
pictures  to  be  left  behind.  The  fecretary,  ftruck 

arches  and  columns  in  the  better  times  of  the  Romans, 
JEn.  xi.  v.  ii. 

e Thefe  were  made  by  the  moft  eminent  mafters  of  Greece, 
and  the  Jupiter  probably  by  Lyfippus  : for  Luciiius  fpeaks  of 
a remarkable  figure  of  Jupiter  at  Tarentum,  fixty  feet  high, 
fat,  16.  Liv.  b.  127.  c.  17. 

with 
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with  the  largenefs  and  noble  air  of  the  ftatucf, 
afked  whether  they  too  were  to  be  left  with  the 
. Yes,  icplied  he,  leave  their  angry  gods  to 
the  Tarentines  ; we  will  have  nothino-  to  do 
“ with  them.” 

Adarcelius  had  indeed,  a year  or  two  before, 
aaed  very  differently  at  the  taking  of  Syracufe, 
which  abounded  in  the  works  of  the  beft  matters: 
lor  he  fent  all  the  pi&ures  and  ftatues  to  Rome, 
in  order  (as  he  ufed  to  declare)  to  introduce  a 
tatte  for  the  fine  arts  among  his  countrymen  f. 

This  difference  of  behaviour  in  their  two  great- 
eft  leaders  occafioned  two  parties  in  Rome.  The 
old  people  cried  up  Fabius,  “ Let  the  Greeks 
<C  (thcy  keep  their  effeminate  arts  to  them- 
felves,  and  let  the  Romans  learn  only  how  to 
conquer  and  govern.”  The  younger  people, 
♦who  were  delighted  with  the  ftatues  fet  up  in  the 
public  places  of  the  city,  extolled  Marcellus, 
faying : (<  We  fhall  now  be  no  longer  reckoned 
“ Barbarians.  Our  generals  have  conquered  our 
<c  enemies,  but  Marcellus  has  conquered  our  ig- 
sc  norance  : let  the  Romans  be  polite  as  well  as 
“ victorious.” 

Marcellus  s party  prevailed  j and  from  this 
point  of  time  may  be  dated  the  introdudtion  of 

f Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Marcellus,  Liv.  xxVi.  c.  30 
xxv.  40. 

C 5 ‘e  arts 
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arts  into  Rome.  How  fall  and  how  greatly  the 
love  of  the  arts  prevailed  there,  may  be  feen  by 
a fpeech  of  old  Cato  the  cenfor  in  the  fenate,  not 
above  feventeen  years  after  the  taking  of  Syra- 
cufe  g.  In  vain  did  Cato  exclaim  againft  it ; the 
Roman  generals  in  their  feveral  conquefts,  feemed 
to  have  flrove  who  Ihould  bring  away  the  moll 
ftatues  and  pictures  to  adorn  their  triumphs  and 
the  city  of  Rome.  The  elder  Scipio  from  Spain 
and  Africa,  Flaminius  from  Greece,  and  more 
particularly  iEmilius  from  Macedonia,  brought 
iri  a very  great  number  of  Vafes  and  ftatues  h. 
Not  many  years  after,  Scipio  the  younger  de- 
ftroyed  Carthage,  and  transferred  to  Rome  the 
chief  ornaments  of  that  city.  The  fame  year 
Mummius  facked  Corinth,  one  of  the  principal 
refervoirs  of  the  fineft  works  of  art.  He  had  no 
tafte  ; but,  however,  he  took  the  fureft  method 
not  to  be  miltaken,  for  he  carried  off  all  that 
came  in  his  way,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that  he 
alone  is  faid  to  have  filled  Rome  with  picture. 

g Seethe  fpeesh  in  Livy,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  4.  and  Hor. b.  ii. 
ep.  1.  v.  157. 

h iEmilius  adorned  his  triumph,  which  laded  three  days, 
with  fine  ftatues  and  fculptured  veflels,  taken  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great  : as  for  the  inferior  fpoils  of  no 
lefs  than  feventy  Grecian  cities,  he  left  them  to  his  foldiers,  as 
•unworthy  his  triumph.  Liv.  b.  xxvi.  c,  47.  xxxiv.  c.  5a 
xlv.  c.  33.  34.  Plut.  in  Vit.  iEmil, 
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and  rtatues  \ Sylla,  befides  many  others,  made 
vaft  additions  to  them  afterwards  by  his  taking  of 
Athens,  and  by  his  conquefls  in  Alia  k. 

Thefe  acquifitions  were  carried  on  by  the  go- 
vernors of  the  conquered  provinces,  whofe  rapa- 
cioufnefs,  though  not  fully  expofed  by  the  partial 
hiftorians,  is  by  an  honefl  poet  of  their  own  fet 
in  as  ftrong  a light  as  that  of  Verres  by  Cicero 
If  many  of  their  prsetors  and  pro-confuls  adfed 
any  thing  like  Verres,  when  governor  of  Sicily, 
probably  Rome  was  more  enriched  by  the  fecret 
rapines  of  their  governors,  than  by  the  open 
fpoils  of  their  generals.  For,  according  to  Ci- 
cero, there  was  not  a gem,  a ftatue,  or  picture* 
which  Verres  favv  and  liked,  but  what  he  took 
from  the  owner  m, 

1 Paterc.  b.  i.  13.  Strabo,  b.  viii.  p.  381.  In  the  fale  of 
the  plunder  of  Corinth,  there  was  a picture  of  Bacchus  by 
Ariftides,  for  which  king  Attains  gave  5000  pounds.  Amaz- 
ed at  the  vaft  price,  Mummius  ignorantly  thought  there  was 
feme  magic  virtue  concealed  in  it,  and  actually  took  away 
the  picture  again  from  Attains  (who  grievoufly  complained 
of  it)  and  fent  it  to  Rome.  The  foldiers  had  ufed  it  for  a 
table  to  play  at  dice  upon,  Plin.  b.  xxxv.  c.  4. 

k He  made  tafte  and  rapine  a general  thing,  even  among 
his  foldiers,  Saluft.  bel.  Cat.  c.  u. 

1 Juvenal,  fat.  viii.  v.  87 — 739. 

m The  Occulta  Spolia  in  Juvenal  feem  to  mean  thefe  fecret 
rapines,  fat.  viii.  v.  105,  See  Cic.  4.  in  Ver,  fub  initio. 

There 
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There  was  another  and  Jefs  infamous  method  of 
increafing  thefe  treafures,  namely,  the  cuftom  of 
PEdiles,  when  they  exhibited  their  games,  of 
adorning  their  theatres  and  other  places  with 
flatues  and  pidlures,  bought  or  borrowed  all  over 
Greece,  and  even  from  Afia.  Scaurus  had  no 
lefs  than  3000  for  mere  ornament,  in  a theatre 
built  only  for  four  or  five  days.  The  fame  Scau- 
rus brought  to  Rome  all  the  pictures  of  Sicyon, 
one  of  the  moll  eminent  fchools  of  Greece  for 
painting,  on  pretence  of  a debt  due  to  the  Ro- 
man people 

From  thefe  public  methods  of  drawing  the 
works  of  the  belt  ancient  artilfs  into  Italy,  it 
grew  at  length  to  be  a part  of  private  luxury,  to 
adorn  their  houfes,  porticos,  and  gardens  with  the 
flatues  and  pictures  that  could  be  procured  out  of 
Greece  and  Afia.  None  went  .earlier  into  this 
tafte  than  the  Luculii,  and  particularly  Lucius  Lu- 
cullus,  who  iscenfuredby  Plutarch  for  his  exceffive 
fondnefs  for  pictures,  and  ftatues,  which  he  got  from 
all  parts  at  an  immenfe  expence  °.  The  Julian  fa- 
mily fell  into  the  fame  excels.  Julius  CaFar  was  a 

15  Phn.  nat.  lull.  b.  xxxiv.  c.  7.  b.  xxxv.  c.  1 1. 

» He  was  fond  of  (he  polite  arts  from  a child,  Pluc.  in 
vit.  Lucu!.  He  was  famous  alfo  for  his  vaft  baths  and  pi* 
azzas^  and  for  his  magnificent  gardens, 
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great  colle&or,  and  as  fond  of  gems  a$  fits  fuc- 
ceffor  Auguftus  was  of  Corinthian  vafes  p. 

This  may  be  called  the  firft  age  of  the  flourifh- 
ing  of  the  politer  arts,  or  rather  the  age  in  which 
they  were  introduced  at  Rome  ; for  though  Come 
perhaps  had  a good  tafte,  yet,  in  general,  there 
was  rather  a love  than  any  great  knowledge  of 
their  beauties,  among  the  Romans.  No  doubt 
a good  tafte  would  have  been  much  earlier  among 
them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  frequent  convul- 
fions  of  the  ftate,  and  the  perpetual  ftruggles  of 
fome  great  man  or  other  , (from  Scylla  to  Auguftus) 
to  get  the  reins  of  government  in  his  hands.  The 
fucceeding  peaceful  times  and  encouragement  gi- 
ven by  Auguftus  to  all  the  arts,  afforded  leifure 
to  contemplate  the  fine  works  collected  in  the 
age  before,  and  to  perfect  the  tafte  of  the  ele- 
gancies of  life.  1'he  artifts,  who  were  then 
much  invited  to  Rome,  worked  in  a manner 
greatly  fuperior  to  what  they  had  done  even  in 
Julius  Caefar’s  time  fo  that  under  Auguftus 

P Suet,  in  Jul.  Caef.  c.  4.7.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  a collection-  of 
gems  which  Julius  Csefar  placed  in  his  temple  of  Venus  ge- 
netrix.  b.  xxxvii.  c.  t.  Auguftus  is  faid  to  profcribe  fome 
perfons  only  to  get  their  fine  Corinthian  vafes.  Suet,  in 
Aug.  c.  70. 

S This  appears  ftrongly,  by  comparing  the  medals  about 
Juli.is  Csefar’s  time  with  thofe  of  the  Auguftan  age. 


may 
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may  be  reckoned  the  fecond  and  mod  perfetft  age 
of  fculptuie  and  painting,  as  well  as  of  poetry* 
He  changed  the  whole  face  of  Rome  itfelf : he 
found  it  ill  built*  but  left  it  a city  of  marble* 
He  adorned  it  with  fine  buildings,  and  decked 
them,  and  even  the  common  ftreets,  with  fomeof 
the  fined:  ftatues  in  the  world  r. 

The  arts,  on  the  death  of  Auguftus,  differed 
a great  change,  but  not  fo  great  as  eloquence 
and  poetry.  There  is  a fecret  union  between  all* 
the  polite  arts,  which  makes  them  fade  or  flourifh 
together.  The  favour  of  Auguftus,  like  a gentle 
dew,  made  them  bud  forth  and  bloffom ; and  the 
four  reign  of  Tiberius,  like  a fudden  froft,  check* 
cd  their  growth,  and  killed  all  their  beauties.  The 
vanity  and  tyranny  of  the  following  times  gave 
the  finifhing  ftroke  to  fculpture  and  eloquence, 
to  painting  and  poetry  s.  Indeed  what  elfe  could 
be  expe&ed  from  fuch  monfters  as  Tiberius,  Ca- 
ligula, and  Nero  ? From  their  baleful  influences 
the  arts  differed  fo  much,  that  they  were  foon  af- 
ter reduced  to  a very  low  ebb,  and  particularly 

* Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  28.  57.  Liv.  b.  iv.  c.  20. 

* The  Greek  artifts  at  Rome  were  not  fo  foon  nor  fo  much 
infe&ed  by  the  bad  tafte  of  the  court  as  the  Roman  writers 
were,  but  it  leached  therp  too,  though  by  flower  degrees. 


painting, 
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painting  r.  The  feri'es  of  good  emperors  after 
Domitian,  gave  fome  life  to  the  arts  : but  after 
the  Antonines,  they  declined  very  faff  ; and,  by 
the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  were  fo  fallen,  as 
never  to  rife  again  under  the  future  emperors. 

By  thefe  two  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  Roman 
poetry,  and  the  other  arts,  in  the  firft  age  under 
the  republic,  gradually  grew  up  and  fiouriflied  to- 
gether: that  in  the  fecond,  orAuguftan  age,  they 
were  at  the  higheft  perfe&ion  : that  in  the  third, 
from  Tiberius  to  Galienus,  they  both  declined, 
then  revived  a little,  and  at  laft  funk  entirely  to- 
gether. 

hot  this  reafon  our  author,  in  comparing  the 
defcriptions  of  the  poets  with  the  works  of  art, 
omits  all  the  poets  after  the  Antonines",  and  con- 
fines himlelf  to  the  three  great  ages,  observing 
that  the  writers  of  the  firft  were  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts,  and  confequently  of  little 
authority.  Ennius  has  the  moft  piciurefque 
ftrokes  of  any  of  them  ; but  his  defcriptions  pro- 

r t Quint,  de  cauf.  cor.  el.  Plin.  b.  xxxv.  c.  2.  See  a 
Satire  attributed  by  Scaliger  to  Sulpitia  under  Domitian, 
v.  17. 

u He  feems  to  regret  tbe  omiiTion  of  Claudian,  but ob- 
ferves  that  he  wrote  when  the  true  poetical  latte  was  left, 
which  appears  by  his  own  works,  though  they  are  much 
better  than  any  of  the  poets  long  before  or  long  after  him. 

bably 
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bably  are  more  from  reading  than  tafte.  Befides, 
the  appearance,  drefs,  and  attributes  of  the  alle- 
gorical beings  were  notfo  well  fettled  in  his  time 
as  they  came  to  be  afterwards.  Paffages,  there- 
fore, from  him  and  his  contemporaries  fhould  be 
very  fparingly  ufed,  and  rather  to  illuftrate  than 
build  upon  ; for  they  fometimes  differ  confider- 
ably  from  the  Auguftan  writers,  who,  upon  all 
accounts  are  the  moft  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
efpecially  Virgil.  His  Aineid  muff  be  the  ftand- 
ard  in  fuch  inquiries.  His  tafte,  and  judgment, 
and  exadtnefs,  give  him  the  pre-eminence.  Ovid’s 
authority  is  but  of  a mixed  kind  ; the  luxuriance 
of  his  fancy,  and  his  incorre&nefs,  make  what 
he  fays  doubtful  and  uncertain.  The  poets  of  the 
third  age  have  a middle  kind  of  authority,  as. 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  works  of  art 
than  the  ancient  writers,  and  much  lefs  exadt  than 
the  Auguftan.  Silitrs,  perhaps,  may  be  allowed 
the  greateft  authority  of  any  poet  of  this  age, 
for  his  carefulnefs  and  particular  love  of  the  arts  * 
as  Lucan’s  heat,  and  Statius’s  inexadtnefs  may 
render  them  lefs  fit  to  be  depended  upon  than 
fome  who  wrote  in  the  decline  of  poetry  and  of 
the  arts  at  Rome. 

Our  author  having  thus  given  an  account  of 
the  rife,  growth,  and  fall  of  poetry,  painting, 
and  fculpture  among  the  Romans,  and  fettled  the 
degree  of  authority  due  to  each  poet,  which  will 

always 
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always  be  found  proportionable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  arts,  he  proceeds  to  his  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  agreement  between  the  works  of  the 
Latin  poets  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  artifts : 
concluding  with  an  eflay  on  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch 
inquiries  in  general  ; and  of  this  inquiry  in  par- 
ticular ; the  fubftance  of  which  eflay  will  be  the 
fubjcft  of  the  fecond  part  of  this  abridgement* 
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PART  II. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Usefulness  of  fuch  INQUIRIES 
in  general  $ with  REMARKS  on  our 
modern  COMMENTATORS  and 
SCHOOL-EDUCATION. 

f HE  ufefulnefs  of  antiques  towards  ex- 
j plaining  the  claflics  appears  from  the 
reafon  of  the  thing.  The  works  of  the 
old  artifts  and  poets  muft  naturally  throw  mutual 
light  on  each  other.  As  they  were  both  conver- 
fant  in  the  fame  fort  of  knowledge,  and  often 
employed  on  the  very  fame  fubje&s,  they  muft 
^f  courfe  be  the  beft  interpreters  of  one  another. 

The  . 
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The  beft  comments  therefore  on  the  ancient 
poets,  might  be  drawn  from  the  works  of  the 
artifts,  their  cotemporaries,  whofe  remains  (fuch 
as  ftatues,  pictures,  medals,  gems,  and  relievos) 
often  prefent  to  the  eye,  the  very  things  which 
the  poets  have  delivered  down  only  in  words  H. 

Inftead  of  a comment  of  this  kind,  which  is  fo 
much  wanted,  our  only  recourfe  now  is  to  our 
commentators,  who  by  their  explanatory  notes, 
rather  miftead  and  confound,  than  guide  and  in- 
form the  reader  b. 

It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  our  commentator's 
had  followed  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  promoter 
of  the  Dauphin-edition  of  claffics  c.  It  was 

obferved 

a Hence  the  Ialians  maybe  faid  to  enjoy  a fort  of  contem- 
porary comments  bn  Virgil  and  Horace,  in  the  nobler  re- 
mains of  fculpture  and  painting.  As  we  are  placed  out  of 
the  reach  of  confulting  thefe  remains  of  antiquity  fo  much 
and  fo  often  as  could  be  wi/hed,  the  only  way  of  fupplying 
that  defeat  to  any  degree  among  us,  is  by  copies,  prints,  and 
drawings,  which  accordingly  our  author  has  done,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fubje<51  of  his  work. 

b Agreeably  to  our  author’s  obfervation.  Mi-.  Sandby  has 
lately  publifhed  elegant  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,, Terence, 
and  Juvenal,  embellilhed  with  prints  of  fuch  antiques  as 
lerve  to  iliullrate  and  explain  the  palfages  they  refer  to. 

c This  edition  was  planned  by  the  duke  de  Montaufier, 
encouraged  by  Monfieur  Colbert,  and  carried  on  by  the  bi-’ 
(hop  of  Avianches,  who  chofe  the  commentators  who  were 

to 
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obferved  by  him,  that  the  difficulties  which  oc- 
cur  in  reading  the  claffics  arife  either  from  not 
knowing  in  what  fenfe  fuch  a word  was  formerly 
ufed,  or  elfe  from  ignorance  of  fome  cuftom, 
thing,  or  opinion,  familiarly  known  at  the  time. 
Hence  thefe  two  great  rules  were  recommended 
to  the  commentators,  i.  That  they  fhould  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  word  in  queftion,  by 
conlulting  how  it  is  ufed  in  other  places  by  the 
lame  author,  or  by  any  other  of  the  fame  country, 
and  (as  near  as  may  be)  of  the  fame  times. 
2.  T hat  they  fhould,  as  briefly  as  is  confiflent 
with  clearnefs,  fubjoin  the  cuftom,  thing,  or  opi- 
nion alluded  to* 

Inftead  of  following  thefe  two  fenfible  and 
eafy  rules,  the  ufual  aim  of  the  commentators  is 
at  prefent  to  fhow  their  own  learning,  rather 
than  to  clear  up  a difficult  paflage.  Thefe  can 
be  but  one  meaning  wanting,  and  they  are  fo 
bountiful  as  to  give  half  a dozen  d,  or  elfe  they 
play  at  crofs  purpofes  with  you 

t«  be  employed,  and  who  complained  of  not  being  able  to 
find  out  a fufficient  number  equal  to  the  work  , See  the  bi- 
fliop's  Comment  de  rebus  fuis,  and  his  Huetiana,  c.  xxxvii. 
p.  93. 

d for  example,  What  colour  did  the  Romans  mean  by 
glaucus  ? Says  the  commentator,  glaucus  fignifies  blue* 
brown,  green,  red,  and  iron-grey. 

0 How  far  was  Alba  from  Rome  ? Alba  (fays  die  com* 
tnentator)  is  the  place  where  ASneas  faw  the  white  foW  with 

her 
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The  abfurdides  of  the  commentators  will  ferve 
to  fupport  a paradox  of  our  author,  who  fays, 
“ That  his  greateft  difficulty  in  underftanding 
<c  the  claffics  now,  arifes  from  his  having  ftudied 
“ them  too  much  at  fchool.”  He  ufed  to  be 
perpetually  confulting  his  notes,  and  could  have 
given  three  or  four  meanings  for  the  moft  obfcure 
paffages  in  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Juvenal.  This 
way  of  ftudying,  by  drawing  off  the  eye  (al- 
moft  at  every  line)  from  the  proper  objed  to  the 
fide  lights,  often  makes  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thor to  be  forgot,  and  the  connexion  of  his 
thoughts  to  be  loft.  At  beft,  you  know  perhaps 
U'hat  the  commentator  fays  for  Virgil,  but  not 
what  Virgil  fays  for  himfelf.  How  far  this  early 
way  of  ftudying  the  claffics  had  ferved  to  blind 
our  author,  he  fhows  by  the  following  fad. 
When  Pope  publifhed  his  imitations  of  Horace, 
our  author  immediately  faw  a chain  of  thoughts 
in  the  Epiftles  and  Satires,  which  he  had  never 
obferved  before  in  the  originals.  He  was  fur- 
prized  with  the  new  lights  and  beauties  that  ftruck 
him  all  at  once.  Comparing  Pope  with  Horace, 
he  found  that  they  were  much  the  fame,  as  to  the 
true  fpirit,  the  connexions,  and  their  way  of 

her  thirty  pigs  : a flitch  of  bacon  of  this  very  fow  was  kept 
in  the  chief  temple,  even  to  the  time  of  Auguftus;  as  Dio- 
nyfms  Halicarnafleus  informs  us.  Such  inftances  as  thefe 
are  without  number. 


thinking 
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thinking.  He  then  began  to  reflea,  how  he 
came  not  to  fee  that  in  Horace  which  he  now  Taw 
fo  plainly  in  Pope.  The  only  way  he  could  ac- 
count for  it  was,  that  he  had  atfirft  been  ufed  to 
iludy  the  originals  by  piece-meal  j that  be  had 
been  drawn  off  every  inftant  from  what  Horace 
faid,  to  what  he  did  not  fay  : that  this  falfe  im- 
preffion  of  Horace’s  thoughts  in  his  youth,  had 
given  him  a wrong  idea  of  his  manner  of  think- 
sng,  and  prevented  him  from  feeing  thofe  pieces 
in  a right  light,  till  the  entire  pidlures  of  h’s 
thoughts  were  by  Pope  placed  before  his  eyes, 
who  was  himfelf  the  better  enabled,  perhaps,  to 
conceive  Horace  fo  clearly,  by  his  not  having 
taken  his  in  ft  impreftions  of  him  in  the  manner 
we  ufually  do  at  fchools. 

Here  our  author  adds  what  be  has  long  fufpedi- 
ed,  that  the  method  of  education,  followed  for 
fo  many  ages  in  our  fchools,  is  chiefly  founded 
on  a miftake.  In  the  fchool-education  among 
the  Romans  of  old,  were  taught  only  two  lan- 
guages ; their  mother-tongue  for  converfation, 
reading,  and  fpeaking  in  public;  and  the  Greek, 
the  language  ot  their  neighbours,  who  had  long 
been  in  poflefllon  of  the  arts  and  fcienccs  f.  In 

teaching 

By  what  is  faid  here  and  there  in  the  Reman  writers 
about  their  fchool -education,  it  appears,  that  in  the  infancy 
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teaching  their  own  language,  they  made  ufe  of 
their  poets  for  a right  pronunciation,  and  to  fix 
the  true  quantities  of  their  fyllables.  When  the 
Romans  had  fubdued  great  part  of  our  ifland,  our 
anceftors  wifely  fell  into  the  cuftoms  of  the  con- 
querors, adopted  their  fchool-education,  and  ftudied 
their  language.  Indeed,  while  the  Roman  dominion 
lafted,  it  was  polite  to  ftudy  Latin  for  converfing 
with  their  matters,  and  Greek  as  a language  much 
in  vogue  s.  But  after  the  Romans  had  abandoned 

the 

©f  their  date,  two  languages  only  were  taught,  the  Roman 
and  Tufcan,  both  then  in  ufe  ; and  in  the  mod  flouriftiing 
ages,  Latin  and  Greek,  Liv.  b.  ix.  cap.  36.  Thefe  were 
under  Auguftus  called  “ The  two  Languages.”  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  b.  ii.  v.  121 . The  boys  were  often  taught  to  fpeak  ' 
Greek  firft,  and  when  they  came  to  read,  were  taught  both 
together.  They  read  only  the  works  of  the  poets  to  fuch  an 
age,  and  after  that  read  profe  under  the  rhetoric  mafter. 
Their  beginning  with  the  poets  was  chiefly  intended  to  teach 
the  true  tones  and  meafures  of  the  words.  The  uliial  method 
was  for  the  mafter  to  read  a period  in  fome  poet,  and  the 
boy  to  repeat  the  fame  after  him.  This  Horace  (b.  ii.  ep.  j. 
v.  71.)  calls  diflare,  and  Macrobius  pralegere,  which  ex- 
plains a miftaken  pafl'age  in  Martial,  where  the  common 
reading  is  perlegat,  in  dead  of  praelegat.  Mart.  b.  i.  ep.  36. 
This  too  may  be  the  crambo  of  Juvenal,  reading  and  repeat- 
ing the  fame  thing  being  very  tirefome,  fat.  vii.  v.  1 54.  See 
Quint,  inft.  b.  i'.  c.8.  b.  ii.  c.  5.  Hor.  b.  ii.  ep.  J.  v.  126. 
Macrob.  faturn.  b.  i.  c.  24. 

Z Agricola  (governor  of  Britain  under  Vefpafian)  feeing 
that  our  anceftors  were  a rough,  barbarous,  valiant,  and  reft- 
• Ids 
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the  ifland,  this  method  of  education  might  not  be 
fo  right.  However,  as  it  was  then,  and  had 
long  been,  in  poffeffion,  it  feems  to  have  been 
continued  (though  not  for  the  fame  reafons)  quite 
down  to  our  days.  Whether  we  are  obliged  to 
our  anceftors  for  handing  it  down  fo  regularly  or 
not,  is  a great  queftion.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  for  us  in  our  younger  years  to 
have  been  fully  inftru&ed  in  our  own  tongue, 
than  in  any  dead  language  whatever  ? Is  a divine 
to  preach,  or  a lawyer  to  plead,  or  a member  of 
parliament  to  fpeak,  in  Latin?  Yet  in  our  fchools 
we  are  taught  to  make  themes  and  orations  in  the 
language  of  the  Romans,  with  almofta  total  neo-- 
le&  of  our  own,  fo  neceflary  for  us  not  only  in 
converfation,  but  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  This 
is  like  the  blunder  of  the  catholics,  who  ftill  ufe 
the  Latin  tongue  in  all  their  public  devotions, 
though  it  has  not  for  fo  many  ages  been  generally 
underftood  among  them.  But  fuppofe  there  was 
no  mifbake  in  the  cafe,  arid  that  the  general  de- 
fign  oi  our  fchools  fhould  be  to  teach  us  to  under- 
lets people,  ever  ready  to  rebel,  refolved  to  try  to  foften  their 
ferocity,  by  introducing  the  Roman  language,  cuftoms,  and 
arts,  among  them.  All  this  we  learn  from  his  fon-in-law 
Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agricola.  By  a palfage  in  Juvenal, 
(fat.  xv.  v.  in.)  it  fhould  feem  that  in  forty  years  after,  tha 
lore  of  the  Roman  cuftoms  and  language  had  fo  prevailed, 
that  the  Britifh  lawyers  began  even  to  plead  in  Latin,  as  they 
vud  in  French  after  the  Norman  conqueft, 

iband  , 
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ftand  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  it  is  certain 
very  wrong  methods  are  ufually  taken  to  obtain 
that  end.  Why  are  we  thus  milled  by  the  mo- 
dern commentators  .?  Why  plunged  fo  much 
oftenerin  the  poetical  than  in  the  hiftorical  works 
of  the  ancients  ? Why  is  every  boy  let  to  write 
Latin  verfes,  and  obliged  to  become  a poet  in  a 
foreign  tongue  ? Why  in  fome  fchools  muft  we 
be  taught  to  fpeak,  and  in  all  to  write  in  dead 
languages  ? And  why  muft  all  our  youth  at  the 
great  fchools,  without  regard  to  genius  or  pro- 
feffion,  be  inftru&ed  in  the  fame  things,  and 
nearly  in  the  fame  track  ? 

Notvvithftanding  all  this,  it  is  not  meant  that 
the  dallies  fhould  be  wholly  laid  alide,  but  only 
that  our  own  language  fhould  not  be  given  up  for 
them,  nor  the  ftudy  of  them  be  fo  univerfal. 
They  are  fine  amufements  for  gentlemen,  and  may 
be  very  ufeful  to  divines,  philofophers,  hiftorians, 
antiquarians,  poets,  fculptors,  and  painters ; but 
why  fhould  thofe  too  be  put  upon  thefeftudies,  who 
are  defigned  for  the  bufy  offices  of  life,  and  who 
will  have  very  little  time  either  for  ft.udy  or  amufe- 
ment .?  Were  every  fcbool-boy  obliged  to  learn 
navigation,  would  it  not  be  deemed  very  abfurd  ? 
And  yet  it  is  much  more  fo,  to  endeavour  to 
make  every  boy  a claffic  fchoiar  and  a Latin 
poet.. 


But 
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But  to  leave  this  digreffion;  whether  our  youth 
ought  to  be  educated  as  they  generally  are,  or 
not  j whether  we  fhould  apply  fo  much  to  the 
claffics  when  young,  or  defer  it  till  our  judgments 
are  riper,  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  the  comment 
tators  would  more  ftridtly  obferve  the  two  fore- 
mentioned  rules  ; to  explain  difficult  words  from 
parallel  places,  and  to  give  a concife  and  plain 
account  of  any  opinion*  thing,  or  cuftom,  not 
commonly  known  at  prefent.  To  this,  antiques 
might  be  of  very  great  fervice,  for  figures  fpeak 
to  the  eyes,  and  are  more  expreffive  than  th« 
piaineft  words  can  beh. 

As  to  explaining  of  antiques  from  the  dailies, 
though  tire  affiftance  in  this  cafe  is  not  fo  great  as 
in  the  contrary,  yet  is  it  the  beft  we  can  have 
How  fhould  we  underftand  moll  part  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  artifls,  if  it  were  not  for 
what  we  are  told  by  the  old  authors,  efpecially 
all  hiftorical  or  fabulous  pieces,  in  paintings,  in 
marble,  or  on  gems.  For  infiance,  we  fhould 
have  admired  in  the  fine  groupe,  now  in  the  Bel- 
vedere, (reckoned  to  be  the  nobleft  work  of  art 

h Our  author  obferves  here,  that  we  have  very  great  trea- 
fures  of  all  forts  for  this  purpofe,  ftored  up  by  Agoftini,  Bar- 
toh,  Maflei,  Graevius,  and  Montfaucon,  but  that  they  hay* 
hitherto  been  like  treafures  hidden  underground.  The  ap. 
plying  of  them  to  their  proper  ufes,  is  the  thing  that  ftamp* 
a value  on  them,  and  makes  them  more  current  among  us, 

D 
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in  the  world)  the  beauty  of  the  defign,  the  ex- 
preflion  of  pain  in  the  father  ; the  dread  of  one 
of  the  fons,  and  the  languifhment  of  the  other; 
but  we  fhould  not  know  it  to  be  Laocoon,  with- 
out the  help  of  what  is  faid  of  it  by  Virgil  and 
others  h A thoufand  fuch  inftances  might  be 
given,  but  the  cafe  is  too  clear  to  need  any 
more  k. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  mutual  ufe  of  the 
remains  of  the  old  artifts  and  claffic  writers  to- 
wards explaining  one  another,  is  meant  in  gene- 
ral, and  on  any  fubjeft  whatever,  relating  to  their 
religion,  hiftory,  arts,  and  manners  of  living,  and 
fo  would  include  all  their  authors  too,  whether 

i virg.  JEn.  ii.  v.  199— zzz.  Plin.  b.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 

k The  author,  in  his  feventh  dialogue,  has  attempted  to 
explain,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  claflics,  two  noble 
hiftorical  pieces,  the  relievo  of  Mars  and  Neriene  at 
Rome,"  and  the  fine  medici-relievo  of  the  judgment  of 
Paris,  and  of  Jupiter  decreeing  the  deftru&ion  of  Troy. 
He  obferves  there  are  fome  other  excellent  relievos  at  Rome, 
which  are  ftill  in  the  dark,  and  want  fome  paflages  in  the  claf- 
fics to  be  applied  to  them,  to  difeover  what  they  mean.  Such 
in  particular  is  a noted  fubjeft,  which  appears  in  feveral  re- 
lievos, and  feems  to  relate  to  fome  Bacchanals,  who  after  do- 
ing fome  mifehief  in  their  mad  fits,  are  furprifed  in  their  deep 
by  the  perfons  they  have  injured,  or  their  friends.  This 
piece,  from  the  total  filence  of  ancient  authors,  is  now  only 
a fine  confufion  to  the  eye,  though  it  certainly  relates  to  fome 
known  Hory  of  old. 


iil 
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in  profe  or  in  verfe  : but  as  the  prefent  in- 
quiry  is  confined  only  to  the  allegorical  Beings 
received  among  the  Romans,  it  will  be  proper  to 
examine  what  particular  ufes  might  be  made  of 
this  branch  confidered  by  itfelf. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  USE  of  this  INQJJIRY  in  particular, 
with  the  DEFECTS  of  the  MODERN 
ARTISTS  in  ALLEGORICAL 
SUBJECTS. 

TP  ^ E fettled  and  known  allegorical  repre- 
fentations  of  the  ancients,  by  their  clearnefs 
and  fimplicity,  might  be  of  very  great  fervice  to 
oui  modern  artifts  and  poets,  and  are  indeed  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  be  fiudied  by  fuch  as  under- 
take to  tranfiate  the  Latin  poets  into  Englifh  a. 

Thefe  ancient  reprefentations  generally  exprefs 
what  they  mean,  plainly  and  ftrongly  j and  often 

a As  the  figures  of  the  Roman  deities  have  fomething 
about  them  to  mark  out  who  they  are,  (thus,  Neptune  has 
bis  trident.  Mars  his  fpear,  Bacchus  his  ivy  crown,  and 
Apollo  his  laurel  one)  fo  the  allegorical  reprefentations  of 
the  virtues  or  other  things,  have  their  diftinguifhing  marks, 
lefe  in  Latin  are  called/^,  and  attributes  by  our  modem 
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by  a Angle  circumftance.  Thus  Prudence  (who 
is  to  guide  in  every  thing)  is  marked  out  by  a 
rule  or  wand  in  her  hand  — Juftice  (who  is  to 
weigh  things)  by  her  fcales  — Fortitude  (who 
is  to  aa)  by  her  fword  — and  Temperance  (who 
is  to  reftrain)  by  a bridle  — Health  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  her  ferpent,  and  Liberty  by  her  cap  b.  — 
Thefe  and  the  like  marks  are  fettled  and  ob- 
vious : they  point  out  the  charader  of  the  perfon 
they  belong  to,  in  a more  direa  and  eafy  manner 
than  a variety  of  marks  for  each  could  ever  have 

done. 

On  the  contrary,  multiplicity  and  impropriety 
may  almoft  be  deemed  the  diftmguifhing  charaaer 
of  the  modern  artifts,  whofe  meaning  is  often  hard 
to  be  gueffed  in  their  allegorical  figures,  which  by 
their  manifold  and  improper  marks,  are  mere 
complicated  riddles.  Various  inftances  of  this 
may  be  given,  even  from  the  gardens  of  Verfailles, 
and  the  coitions  in  Rome  itfelf.  But  the 
greateft  number  of  inftances  of  thefe  puzzling  and 
unnatural  allegories  are  to  be  found  in  a book 
publilhed  by  Ripa,  to  direa  our  modern  artifts 
m fuch  fubjeas  ; and  in  Horace’s  emblems  by 


b Thus  honefty  is  in  a tranfparent  veft  — Modefty  is 
veiled  — Tranquility  (lands  firm  againft  a pillar  — Clemen- 
, y is  known  by  an  olive  branch  -Neceffity  by  her  clavus 
trabalis  — the  Deftinies  by  their  diftaffs  — Fortune  by  her 
pder  — and  Devotion  is  flinging  incenfe  on  an  altar. 

Venius, 
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Venius,  matter  to  the  famous  Rubens.  Ripa’s 
allegorical  fancies  are  commonly  far-fetched  and 
obfcure  c ; and  Venius’s  emblems  are  generally 
too  literal  and  trifling.  As  to  Tingle  figures, 
though  Venius  may  not  be  fo  ridiculous  as  Ripa, 
yet  falls  far  fhort  of  the  juftnefs  and  propriety  of 

c See  Ripa’s  Iconologia,  which  has  been  tranfhted  *ntr> 
Engrifh  and  lix  other  languages,  and  has  been,  it  Teems; 
thought  a good  model.  Amongft  his  odd  figures,  Flattery 
is  reprefented  by  a lady  with  a flute  in  her  hand,  and  a flag 
at  her  feet  j becaufe  flags  are  faid  to  love  mulic  fo,  as  to  fuft'er 
themfelves  to  be  taken  if  you  play  to  them  on  a flute  — » Beau- 
ty, by  a naked  Lady,  with  a globe  and  compafles  in  her 
hand,  and  her  head  in  a cloud,  becaufe  the  tiue  idea  of  beau- 
ty is  hard  to  be  conceived  — < Fraud,  by  a woman  with  two 
different  faces  and  heads,  with  two  hearts  in  one  hand  and 
a mafk  in  the  other,  and  with  a fcorpion’s  tail  and  an  eagle’s 
legs-?—  Caprice,  by  a man  with  bellows  and  afpur,  becaufe 
the  capricious  iometimes  blow  up  people’s  virtues,  and  at 
others,  ftrike  at  their  vices.  Judgment,  by  an  old  man 
fitting  on  a rainbow,  becaufe  judgment  is  therefult  of  much 
experience  — > Liberty  with  a cat  at  her  feet,  becaufe  a cat 
loves  liberty  — Sincerity,  with  her  heart  in  her  hand  •— Ter- 
101,  with  a lion  s head  — Perfuafion,  with  a tongue  on  the 
top  of  her  head  — and  Piety,  with  flames  on  her’s.  — 
"When  virtues  or  vices  are  reprefented  as  perfons,  they  ought 
not  io  be  reprefented  under  circumftances  inconfiftent  with  the 
nature  of  human  bodies ; fuch  is  fire,  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  without  it’s  being  affe&ed  by  it.  Thus  Religion 
(in  Ripa)  carries  a flaming  fire  in  the  palm  of  her  hand  5 
and  Herefy  has  flames  coming  out  of  her  mouth.  This  fault 
is  very  frequent  to  be  met  with. 
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(he  ancients,  and  in  thofe  emblems  where  he  is- 
more  exaft,  that  is  generally  owing  to  his  borrow- 
ing the  figures  from  the  ancient  ftatues  and  me- 
dals d. 


Rubens  is  one  of  the  moft  famous  of  our  mo- 
derns for  allegorical  figures,  in  which  he  dealt 
the  more  for  being  Venius’s  fcholar.  His  cha- 
racter, as  a colourift,  is  unqueftionable  ; and  in 
the  parts  wherein  he  excels,  he  is  fecond  to  none. 
But  as  to  his  manner  of  treating  allegories,  he 
would  have  fucceeded  better,  had  he  been  more 
regular  in  his  imitations  of  the  ancients. 

His  tafte  in  allegories  plainly  appears  in  a large 
work,  (all  defigned  by  himfelf,  and  publilhed  by 


F d Venius  was  a Dutch  painter,  and  born  at  Leyden,  in 
1556.  He  was  much  efteemed  in  his  own  country.  He 
ftudied  at  Antwerp,  in  the  moft  flourifhing  times  of  that 
fchool.  The  inftances  referred  to  here  are,  when  Horace 
fays  mifce Jiultitiam  brevem,  Venius  reprefents  Folly  as  a ftiont 
child  — When  Horace  fays,  pcde  pana  clando,  you  have 
Punifhment  with  a wooden  leg  — For,  r, virtus  e.jl  • vitium fu- 
gere , you  fee  feven  or  eight  Vices  purfuing  Virtue  — For  da- 
minutn  vehet,  you  have  a rich  man  riding  upon  the  back,  of  a 
poor  one.  There  are  many  inftances  of  this  general  fault 
of  being  too  literal  and  trivial . In  his  fingle  figures  we 
meet  with  Envy  eating  part  of  her  own  heart  — Poverty  with 
a cabbage — Fear  with  a hare  on  his  fhoulders  — Labour 
with  an  ox’s  head  on  his  back.  There  are  many  fuch,  which 
fhow  his  puerility  in  fome,  and  his  inexpreffivenefs  in  other 
cafes. 

Gevartius} 
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Gevartius)  confifting  of  a great  variety  of  prints, 
molt  of  which  abound  in  imaginary  figures. 
Among  thefe  there  are  too  many  infirances  of  his 
mifreprefenting  the  allegorical  perfons  of  the  an- 
cients, and  of  his  inventing  others  in  an  impro- 
per or  confufed  manner.  It  may  indeed  be  laid 
in  his  excufe,  that  the  work  was  executed  in 
hafte  e.  But  are  there  not  the  fame  faults  in  two 
of  his  nioft  ftudied  performances, 'the  ceiling  in  the 
Banqueting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  and  his  pi£tures 
in  the  Luxemburg-gallery  at  Paris  ? In  thefe  it 
is  feen,  that  Ruben’s  cbara&er  is  colourin'-- 
(which  appears  here  in  it’s  higheft  perfedion)  and 
not  allegorizing  : for  as  to  that,  there  are  feveral 
faults  even  in  thefe,  which  are  univerfally  deemed 
his  moft  excellent  works  f'.  Dominichino 

* It  was  occafioned  by  Ferdinand’s  entry  into  Antwerp, 
1635.  The  faults  taken  notice  of  here,  are,  the  mean  flar- 
ing Apollo,  drawn  by  two  horfes  only  — Diana  drefled  like 
Vefta,  and  Vefta  with  the  fulmen  in  her  hand  — Virtue  with 
the  lame  attribute  — Providence  with  one  face  before  and 
another  behind  — Time  with  an  hour-glafs  on  his  head,  and 
Hope  with  her  anchor  on  her  (houlder  — — two  Fames,  each 
with  two  trumpets,  one  with  a tyger  in  her  lap,  and  the 
other  with,  an  eagle  at  her  feet  — - Here  a lady,  with  a (hip 
failing  along  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  there  another  with 
a (hip  on  her  head  — The  Winds  with  cheeks  ready  to 
burft.  — Some  of  thefe  are  improper,  and  others  quite 
fanciful. 

f In  the  farther  fquare  of  this  ceiling  are  two  ladies,  (iip- 
pofed  to  be  Righteoufnefs  and  Peace,  embracing  each  other, 
D 4-  though 
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Domiriichino,  one  of  the  moft  exa<3  mafters 
in  the  befl  of  all  the  fchools  in  Italy,  and  who  is 

as 

though  one  has  no  attribute  to  didinguifh  her,  and  Pease 
only  a very  general  one.  — In  the  hither  fquare,  two  of 
the  three  imaginary  ladies,  holding  two  crowns  over  the 
head  of  the  young  prince,  are  alfo  without  any  attribute, 
though  1’aid  to  be  the  geniufes  of  England  and  Scotland. 

In  the  middle  great  oval  (or  the  apotheofis)  there  are 
two  Virtues  with  improper  fymbols  j Piety  with  a fire  on 
an  .altar,  very  near  her  bread,  and  Judice  grafping  a 
bundle  of  flames,  with  her  fcales  in  the  fame  hand.  — In  one 
of  the  fide  pannels,  Cupids  are  conducing  a triumphal  car 
drawn  by  wild  lions  ; and  in  the  other,  the  like  car,  drawn 
by  a ram  and  a bear.  — Th^  figures  in  the  four  corner  ovals 
are  defigned  for  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  and  are  the  moft 
faulty  of  all.  Thefe  ought  not  to  be  reprefented  by  deputies, 
but  to  appear  for  themfelves  j whereas  Temperance  only  is 
feen  in  her  own  form.  The  other  three  are  figured  under 
different  deities,  and  thofe  not  well  chofen.  Apollo  ftands 
for  Prudence  ; Minerva  for  Juftice,  and  Hercules  for  Forti- 
tude ; though  the  lad  is  obvious,  the  other  two  are  not  fo- 
Their  attitudes  alfo  are  faulty.  Apollo  fits  on  Avarice  J 
Temperance  treads  on  Rapacioufnefs  $ Hercules  kneels  on  a 
fnake-headed  lady,  perhaps  Envy  ; and  Minerva  neither  fits, 
dands,  nor  kneels,  upon  a naked  perfon  not  to  be  guefied  at : 
Apollo  has  a horn  of  plenty  in  his  hand,  but  the  reafon  why 
Js  not  known.  Notwithdanding  thefe,  allegorical  faults, 
it  is  one  of  the  fined  paintings  in  the  world,  as  to  the  colour- 
ing and  judicious  management  of  the  light  and  fhades,  and 
deferves  the  higheit  regard.  Was  it  in  Italy,  travellers 

would 
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as  much  to  be  admired  for  his  juftnefs  and  cor- 
redtnefs,  as  any  modern  painter,  except  Raphael, 
in  his  allegorical  reprefentations  is  far  inferior  to 

would  go  an  hundred  miles  out  of  their  way  to  fee  it,  who 
perhaps  now  have  never  feen  it  at  all. 

The  faults  remarked  in  the  Luxemburg  gallery  are, 
J.  The  allegorical  figures  of  the  ancients  are  mifreprefent- 
ed.  The  three  deftinies,  in  the  firft  place,  are  all  young 
plump  ladies  — the  Juno  Lucina  almoft  naked and  Mer- 

cury with  a beard  — 2.  His  own  are  too  fanciful  or  ill  ex- 
pielfed.  Such  are,  Juno  and  Cupid,  placing  each  a couple 
of  doves  on  a globe,  to  denote  the  mildnefs  of  the  queen’s 
government  — Time  bringing  up  Truth  in  his  arms,  to  re* 

concile  the  queen  and  her  fon Thus,  Envy,  Ignorance, 

and  Defamation,  in  one  piece,  and  Fidelity,  Juftice,  Piety,: 
and  Fortitude,  in  another,  are  ill  exprefled  ; the  firft,  as  ha- 
ving fearce  any  diftinguifhing  marks,  and  the  others  are  too 
coat  fly  marked,  with  badges  to  each,  as  they  are  rowing  the 
queen-mother  and  young  king  in  a barge.  — 3.  They  are 
introduced  in  an  improper  manner  3 Vi&ory  lamenting  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  with  a trophy  exalted  — Fame  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  holding  a palm  branch  — the  two  Fames 
each  with  two  trumpets  — Bacchus  carefling  Ceres  a little 
too  familiarly  in  a council  of  the  gods  — The  queen  mother 
in  council  with  Mercury  and  two  cardinals  — Hymen  Hand- 
ing by  Mary  of  Medici,  whilft  cardinal  Aldobrandini  is 
officiating  before  the  high  altar,  on  which  are  reprefented 
alfo  two  of  the  moft  facred  figures.  — Had  due  attention  been 
given  to  thefe  and  other  particulars,  the  publifliers  of  this 
celebrated  Work  of  Rubens  would  not  have  chofen  his  talent 
for  allegory,  as  the  higheft  point  of  merit  of  that  excellent 
painter. 
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the  ancients.  Of  this  his  celebrated  paintings  erf 
the  four  cardinal  virtues  in  the  Jefuits’  church  at 
Rome  may  ferve  as  an  inftanee.  In  thefe  repre- 
fentations  he  exprefles  lefs,  by  endeavouring  to- 
exprefs  too  much  g.. 

What  is  here  faid  of  one  of  the  moft  judicious 
Italian  painters,  may  be  faid  of  all  the  reft,  and  even 
of  the  divine  Raphael  himfelf,  who  is  not  with- 
out his  faults  in  the  allegorical  part  of  his  works. 
Indeed,,  he  is  not  fo  profufe  as  Rubens  in  his  alle^- 

g Prudence  is  painted  as  fupported  by  Time  with  a lookr 
ing-glafs  in  her  hand  (to  (how  (he  is  produced  by  Experience 
and  reflexion)  and  by  her  a boy  holding  a dove  and  a ferpent 
(fignifying,  perhaps,  that  the  Jefuits  who  employed  him  are 
wife  as  ferpents,  and  harmlefs  as  doves.)  — * Juftice  cannot 
hold  the  fcales  for  the  fceptre  (he  has  in  her  hand.  There  are 
three  little  angels  or  Cupids  about  her,  with  a crown,  the 
fcales,  and  the  fafces  : and  herfelf  is  fupported  (but  why  is 
not  known)  by  Charity — Fortitude  is  with  a fword  and 
ihield,  fupported  by  a man  with  a dart  in  his  hand  and  a lion  5 
on  her  right  hand  is  the  Jefuits’  motto  ( the  Society  of  Jefus) 
and  on  her  left  a column,  not  ereft  — Temperance  has  a bit 
in  her*right,  and  a. palm-branch  in  Jierleft,  hand  ; a camel  on 
one  fide,  and  two  boys  with  pitchers  (perhaps  as  pouring 
water  into  wine)  on  the  other,  and  (he  is  fupported  by  Chafi- 
tity.  — By  comparing  Dominichino’s  manner  of  exprefling 
thofe  virtues  with  the  reprefentations  of  them  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter,  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fupe- 
vior  excellence  of  the  ancient  artifts  in  things  of  this  nature* 
and  of  that  fimplicity  which  generally  runs  through  all  their 
defigns. 
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gories,  and  generally  founds  them  upon  the  hif- 
torical  popifh  legends,  as  appears  from  his  works 
in  general,  and  particularly  from  his  fine  paint- 
ings in  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican,  common- 
ly called  Raphael’s  chambers,  where  fcarce  any 
thing  of  the  allegorical  kind  is  feen  in  his  hifto- 
rical  pieces.  What  there  is,  appears  to  be  plain 
and  juft:  fuch  are  the  little  angels  holding  up  a 
crofs  in  the  air,  whilft  Conftantine  harangues  his 
foldiers  ; and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  appearing  in 
the  air  againft  Attila.  However,  Raphael  fome- 
times  falls  fhort  of  the  ancient  fimplicity  and 
in  thefe  very  apartments  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
are  not  exprefied  fo  clearly  as  they  were  common- 
ly of  old.  He  has  painted  Fortitude  fitting, 
which  feems  to  be  wrong,  refting  her  hand  on  the 
head  of  a lion  — and  Prudence  with  a woman’s 
face  before,  and  a man’s  behind  ; a Cupid  hold- 
ing up  a looking-glafs,  in  which  her  fore-face 
is  reflected  : the  Gorgon’s  head  on  her  breaft, 
and  another  Cupid  ftanding  by  her  with  a flam- 
ing lamp.  As  this'errs  againft  fimplicity,  there 
is  another  piece  that  errs  againft  propriety.  In 
his  famous  Parnafius,  you  fee  Apollo  playing  on 
a modern  fiddle  ; but  one  mufe  with  a lyre,  un- 
like the  ancient  ones,  and  the  other  mufes  not 
well  diftinguifhed,  particularly  the  two  theatrical 
ones,  who  have  both  the  fame  fort  of  mafk,  ©f  a 

modern. 
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modern  make,  and  different  from  the  ancient 
perfonas. 

If  the  prints  of  the  works  of  any  modern  pain- 
ter be  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  antiques, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  modern  manner  is  nei- 
ther fo  fimple  nor  fo  proper  as  the  ancient,  to 
exprefs  the  allegorical  beings.  This  does  not 
prove  in  the  ancients  a fuperiority  of  genius,  but 
only  of  pradtice.  The  great  age  of  ftatuary  and 
painting  began  long  before  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  was  fucceflively  continued  (with  little  inter- 
ruption) in  Greece  and  Italy,  down  to  the  times 
of  the  Antonines,  or  fomewhat  lower  h.  This 
was  a long  period  for  gradual  improvement,  dur- 
ing which  many  of  the  greateft  princes  gave  the 
higheft  encouragement  to  the  artifts  ; and  idola- 
try, which  reigned  all  that  time  over  Europe, 
made  their  employ  both,  conftant  and  gainful  \ 

The 

h Commodus,  the  laft  of  the  Antonines,  died  in  the  year 
193.  The  arts  were  then  greatly  declined*  but  not  wholly 
gone  till  under  Galienus  in  260. . 

i It  may  here  beobferved,  that  mufic  was  no  lefs  cultivat- 
ed during  this  long  period,  than  the  other  arts  ; and  confe- 
quently  there  is  no  wonder  that  it  might  be  brought  to  fuch 
a degree  of  perfe&ion,  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  the 
furprifing  effe&s  afcrihed  to  it  by  very  creditable  authors. 
Had  we  any  remains  of  the  ancient  muficians,  as  we  have 
of  the  fculptors,  we  fliould,  very  probably,  as  readily  ac- 
knowledge the  fuperiority  of  their  mufic  as  we  do  of  their 

ftatues. 
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'The  cafe  has  been  very  different  in  the  modern 
ftate  of  Europe.  By  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire,. every  European  kingdom  became  divided 
into  many  petty  Rates  and  principalities,  which 
have  been  ftruggling  with  one  another  almoft 
ever  fince,  and  of  which  fome  are  not  yet  united 
into  one  kingdom.  Such  are  the  ftates  of  Italy 
to  this  day  ; and  fuch  was  the  heptarchy  in  Eng- 
land. Under  this  divifion  of  power,  painting 
and  fculpture  were  almoft  extingu-iftied  ; nor 
have  we  as  yet  had  any  fettled  age  for  the  arts. 
They  have  only  rofe  up  by  ftarts,  and  then  funk 
down  again.  Witnefs  the  great  ages  for  them 
under  Led  X.  and  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  which 
indeed  were  promifing,  but  not  lafting.  It  is 
obfervable,  that  in  both  thefe  ages  the  greateft 
improvements  were  made  by  the  ftritfteft  imitators 
of  the  ancients.  Thus  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  by  that  means,  promoted  ftatuary  and 
painting  more  in  twenty  years,  than  all  the  Ita- 
lian artifts  had  done  in  two  hundred  before  ; and 
thus  did  Pouftin  and  Gerardon,  by  ftudying  the 

ftatues.  But  the  ancient  mufical  art  is  fo  entirely  loft,  that 
the  treatifes  ftill  extant  upon  that  fubjeCt  are  quite  unintelli- 
gible. The  allegorical  defcriptions  of  the  mufical  wonders 
wrought  by  Amphion,  Orpheus,  and  Arion,  Ihow  their  high 
opinion  of  that  art  in  their  times.  What  is  faid  of  mufic  is 
applicable  alfo  to  architecture,  which  was  brought  to  the 
utmoft  perfection  in  the  fame  period,. 
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antiques  more  than  the  other  French  artifts,  ex~ 
cel  all  the  reft. 

This  ftudy  is  no  lefts  neceflary  for  our  poets, 
who  feem  as  yet  to  have  formed  no  fettled  fcheme 
for  their  allegories,  and  therefore  either  take  up 
with  the  imperfect  ideas  from  what  they  have 
read  of  the  ancients,  or  elfe  invent  fome  irregu- 
lar phantoms  of  their  own,  fuggefted  by  fancy 
or  chance.  Hence  that  jumble  of  chriftianity  and 
heathenifm,  a pagan  deity  in  one  line,  and  an 
angel  in  the  next. 

Though.it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  it  would 
be  wifer  in  our  poets  to  follow  the  ancient  alle- 
gories entirely,  or  to  invent  a new  fyftem  of  their 
own  ; yet  it  may  be  afferted,.  that  where  they 
chufe  to  follow  them,  they  fhould  follow  them 
regularly,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe. 

How  defective  our  poets  have  been  in  their  al- 
legories, will  plainly  appear  by  fome  obfervations 
upon  the  moft  celebrated  work  of  the  beft  alle- 
gorift  among  all  the  modern  poets,  namely, 
bpenfer’s  Fairie  Queen,  which  gives  great  plea-? 
fure  to  every  one  who  reads  it. 
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CHAP.  IIP. 


The  DEFECTS  of  our  modern  POETS 
in  their  ALLEGORIES,  inftanced  from 
SPENSER’s  FAIRIE  QUEEN. 

PENSER’s  faults,  in  relation  to  his  alle» 


genes',  may  all  be  reduced  to  three  general 
heads : 

I.  He  mixes  heathenifm  with  chriftianity.  A 
ftrong  inftance  of  this  is  in  his  fnort  view  of  the 
infernal  regions,  where  he  fpeaks  of  Tantalus 
and  Jupiter,  and  of  Pilate  arid  Ch  rift,  almoft  in 
the  fame  breath  a. 

II.  He  often  mifreprefents  the  allegorical  fto- 
ries  and  perfons  of  the  ancients,  not  following 
them  fo  exactly  as  he  might.  Thus  he  fpeaks 
of  iEfculapius  as  in  eternal  torments.  He  intra- 
duces  a company  of  Satyrs  (whofe  diftinguilhing 
character  is  luft)  to  fave  a lady  from  a rape ; and 
makes  Sylvanus  the  god  of  the  Satyrs,,  and  gives 
him  an  ivy-girdle  without  any  authority  b.  With 
the  fame  liberty  he  deferibes  the  morning  with 
purple  hair  — the  Syrens  as  half  filh  — and  Bac- 
chus- as  fat  — Clio  as  wife  to  Apollo,  and  Cupid 

a B.  ii.  canto  7,  ft.  62. 

b B.  i.  canto  5.  ft,  40—43.  Ib.  canto  6.  ft.  6—19.  Ib, 
ft.  15.  Ib.  ft,  19. 
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as  brother  to  the  Graces  c.  In  his  marriage  of 
the  Thames  and  Medway,  he  makes  Orion  a 
water-god,  and  adds  feveral  deities  as  attendants 
on  Neptune,  which  were  not  regarded  as  fuch  by 
the  ancients  d. 

III.  In  the  allegories  of  his  own  invention 
(though  his  invention  is  one  of  the  richeft  and 
moft  beautiful  that  perhaps  ever  was)  he  not 
only  falls  fliort  of  the  ancient  fimplicity  and  pro- 
priety, but  runs  into  thoughts  unworthy  fo  great 
a genius,  which  fhows  what  faults  the  greateii 
allegorift  may  commit,  whilft  the  manner  of  al- 
legorizing is  fo  unfettled  and  irregular  as  it  was 
in  his,  and  is  ftill  in  our  times. 

Some  of  his  allegories  are  too  complicated  or 
over-done.  Such  are  his  reprefentations  of  Dif- 
cord  and  Pride.  Scandal’s  mouth  is  as  large  as  a 
peck  with  a thoufand  tongues  in  it,  of  dogs,  cats, 

« B.  v.  cant.  10.  ft.  16.  b.  ii.  cant.  iz.  ft.  31.  The  Syrens 
are  common  in  antiques,  and  neverreprefented  with  afifh-taif, . 
but  with  the  upper  part  human,  and  the  lower  like  birds. 
See  Ovid.  Metam.  V.  v.  553.  The  moderns  by  fome 
miftake,  have  turned  their  lower  part  into  filh.  Bacchus  be- 
ing made  fat,  is  another  mifreprefentation  very  corpmon 
among  the  modern  artifts,  and  from  them  has  ftole  into  the 
works  of  the  poets,  b.  iii.  cant.  1.  ft.  51.  b.  i.  cant.  11. 
ft,  5.  b.  ii.  cant.  8.  ft.  6. 

B.  ii.  cant,  z.  ft,  46,  b,  iv.  cant.  11.  ft.  15. 
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ifygers,  men,  and  ferpents e.  He  makes  Dilcord 
hear  double,  and  look  two  ways  j he  fplits  her 
tongue,  and  even  her  heart  in  two,  and  makes 
her  a£t  contrarily  with  her  hands,  and  walk  for- 
ward with  one  foot,  and  backward  with  the  other. 
This  duplicity  is  prepofteroufly  carried  too  far f. 
Pride  appears  in  a high  chariot,  drawn  by  fix  dif- 
ferent creatures,  each  carrying  a Vice  as  a poftil- 
lion,  and  drove  by  Satan  as  charioteer.  Idlenefs 
on  an  afs  : Gluttony  on  a hog  : Lechery  on  a 
Goat : Avarice  on  a camel  laden  with  gold  : 
Envy  eating  a toad  on  a wolf  j and  Wrath  with 
a firebrand  on  a lion.  The  account  of  thefe 
vices  is  admirable  ; but  the  manner  of  charac- 
terizing Pride  is  too  complex,  and,  in  fome  re- 
fpedls,  is  improper,  as  it  is  redundant  in  others  K 

Not  to  mention  his  affixing  nafty  ideas  to  fome 
of  his  characters  h,  his  allegories  are  fometimes 
ftretched  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  appear  ra- 
ther extravagant  than  great  ; and  fometimes  fa 
minute,  that  the  objeCt  defcribed  becomes  ridicu- 
lous, inftead  of  being  admirable.  For  infbance, 
the  dragon  killed  by  the  knight  of  the  red-crofs, 
has  a tail  three  furlongs  in  length  ; the  blood; 

e B.  vi.  cant.  12.  ft.  26.  27. 

f B.  iv.  cant.  i.  ft.  29. 

S B.  i.  cant.  4.  18 — 36. 

Such  is  his  defcription  of  Error,,  in  b.  i.  cant.  1.  ft.  20,. 
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gufhes  from  the  wound  like  a mill-ffream,  and 
his  roar  is  as  loud  as  a hundred  lions1. 

His  allegories  are  not  always  well  invented. 
When  allegories  are  going  to  be  introduced, 
thefe  three  rules  ought  to  be  obferved.  It  fhould 
be  confidered,  in  the  firft  place,  whether  the 
thing  is  fit  to  be  reprefented  as  a perfon,  or  not.  — • 
2dly,  If  it  is  fit  to  be  reprefented  as  fuch,  it 
fhould  not  be  reprefented  with  any  thing  incon- 
fillent  with  the  human  form  or  nature  — and, 
3dly,  it  fhould  not  be  made  to  perform  any  action 
which  no  man  in  his  fenfes  would  do. 

Spenfer  has  erred' againft  the  firft  of  thefe  rules 
in  feveral  inftances,  particularly  in  turning  the 
human  body  into  a caftle  : the  tongue  into  the 
porter  j and  the  teeth  into  thirty-two  wrarders, 
drefled  in  white  k.  He  has  erred  againft  the  fe- 
eond  rule,  in  reprefenting  Bribery  as  a woman 
with  golden,  hands  and  filver  feet  : and  againft 
the  third,  where  he  defcribes  Defire  as  hold- 

* B.  i.  cant.  ii.  ft. -h.  22.  37. 

k See  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  canto  of  the  firft  book'feveral 
other  the  like  inftances  : as  Appetite  being  the  naarthal  of 
the  hall  : Digeftion  the  kitchen  : Stomach  the  caldron  : the 
Lungs  the  bellows  : Concoction  the  cook,  and  the  fink 
Port  Efquiline. 
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ing  coals  of  fire  in  her  hands,  and  blowing  them 
up  into  a flame l. 

When  his  allegories  are  well-invented,  they 
are  not  well  marked  out.  Thus  Doubt  is  repre- 
fented  as  walking  with  a ftafF  fhrinking  under 
him  — Hope  with  a holy-water  fprinkler  — 
Diflimulation  is  twitting  two  clues  of  filk  toge- 
ther  — Grief  with  a pair  of  pincers  — and  Plea- 
fure  with  a honey-lady  bee  in  a phyal  m.  — To 
thefe  might  be  added  many  more  as  fanciful  as 
thofe  of  Ripa  or  Venius,  and  fome  that  are 
even  ridiculous  n. 

B.  v.  cant.  a.  ft.  io.  andb.  Hi.  cant.  14.  ft.  9. 

® B.  iii.  cant.  12.  ft.  xo.  13,  14,  1 6,  18. 

n Such  is  theproceflion  of  the  Months  and  Seafons,  where 
February  is  in  a waggon  drawn  by  two  fifties  — May  riding 
onCaftor  and  Pollux — June  on  a crab  — October  on  a fcor- 
pion  — and  November  on  a centaur*  This  proceflion  feems 
to  be  taken  from  fo  low  a thing  as  our  old  pageants,  much 
in  vogue  in  Spenfer’s  time.  No  lei's  ridiculous  are  likewife,. 
danger  with  hatred,  murder,  treafon  on  his  back  — Ignorance 
moving  with  the  back  part  of  his  head  foremoft-—  the  Sor* 
rowful  Lady  with  a bottle  for  her  tears,  and  a bag  for  her 
repentance,  both  running  out  as  fall  as  Ihe  puts  them  in— 
a vaft  giant  fhrinking  into  an  empty  form,  like  a bladder— 
the  horfes  of  night  foaming  tar— Rernorfe  nipping  St., 
George’s  heart.  See  canto  ii.  of  Mutability,  ft.  43,  34.,  35, 
39,  40.  and  b.  iv.  ft.  16,  17,  20,  b.  i.  cant.  8.  ft.  31.  b.  vi.v 
cant.  8.  ft.  24.  b.  i , cant.  5*.  ft.  28.  b.  i.  cant.  10,  ft.  27. 
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Had  Spenfer  formed  his  allegories  on  the  plan 
of  the  ancient  poets  and  artifls,  as  much  as  he 
did  from  Ariofto,  he  would  have  followed  nature 
more  clofely,  and  not  have  wandered  fo  often  into 
fuch  flrange  and  inconfiftent  imaginations  °. 
However,  we  may  reafcnably  conclude,  from  the 
faults  of  fo  great  a man,  that  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly ufeful  for  our  poets  in  general  to  follow  the 
plan  of  allegory  as  fettled  by  the  ancients  till  a 
better  is  effabliflied.  At  leaff  it  is  abfoiutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  one  fet  of  them  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  allegory  of  the  ancients,  namely,  all 
thofe  who  undertake  to  tranflate  the  old  poets, 
and  give  us  their  thoughts  in  our  own  language. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  our  tranflators  in  this  point 
have  been  almoft  as  unknowing  as  our  original 
writers. 

In  proof  of  this,  flaall  be  produced  one  of  our 
moft  celebrated  tranflators,  who  will  afford  an  in- 
ftance  how  faulty  our  beft  tranflators  are,  in  re- 
prefenting  the  allegories  of  the  ancients.  Dry- 
den’s  Virgil  is,  in  the  main,  an  excellent  tran- 
flation,  but  upon  examination  it  will  be  found 
very  deficient  as  to  the  allegorical  fubjetffs. 

• Our  author  believes  that  he  confidered  the  Orlando  Fu- 
liofo  as  a poem  wholly  ferious,  though  it  was  certainly  wrote 
partly  in  jeft  5 and  that  this  led  him  row  and  then  to  fay 
things  very  ridiculous,  where  he  meant  to  be  very  ferious. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  DEFECTS  of  our  TRANSLATORS 
of  the  ancient  POETS,  in  relation  to  al- 
gorical  Subjects,  inftanced  from  DRYDEN’s 
TRANSLATION  of  VIRGIL;  with 
REMARKS  on  the  MACHINERY  of 
the  ancient  POETS. 

^IT^HERE  is  no  writer  who  has  fo  much  im- 
proved  our  Englifh  poetry  as  Dryden,  ex- 
cept Pope ; and  even  he  owns,  his  improvements 
are  chiefly  owing  to  Dryden. 

Our  verfification  before  thefe  two  great  maflers 
may  be  looked  upon  as  unformed.  Dryden  went 
a good  way  towards  polilhing  it,  and  Pope  added 
all  the  foftenings  and  graces  it  flill  wanted.  In 
the  work  before  us,  there  is  fo  much  fpirit,  that 
it  reads  rather  like  an  original  than  a tranflation. 
This  makes  us  go  on  with  fo  much  pleafure,  that 
the  faults  are  fcarce  minded.  However,  faults 
there  are,  but  they  are  of  fuch  a kind  as  have 
been  hitherto  unknown  to  criticifm  ; are  fuch  as 
all  our  poets  have  been  guilty  of,  and  relate  to 
things  that  have  never  been  confidered  fo  regular- 
ly as  they  ought.  They  are  therefore  to  be 
deemed  faults  of  the  times  rather  than  defe&s  of 
Dryden  ; for  exa&nefs  in  things  of  this  nature 

has 
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has  hardly  been  required,  as  yet,  among  us  j 
though,  upon  a nearer  infpedlion  it  will  perhaps 
be  thought  proper  that  they  fhould  be  a little 
more  conlidered  even  by  our  beft  writers. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  perfonages,  drefs,  and 
attributes  of  the  allegorical  perfons  in  Virgil  are" 
fometimes  mifreprefented  in  the  tranflation.  Thus 
Bacchus  is  delcribed  with  a jovial  face,  inftead 
of  that  fine  beauty  which  was  his  charadteriftic 
among  the  ancients  a.  Proteus  with  grey  hair  fa. 
— The  goddefs  of  Peace  with  wings  c — the 
Minotaur  with  his  lower  parts  brutal,  and  his 
upper  part  human  — d.  Aurora  with  a faftron 

a This  miftake  was  partly  owing  to  Dryden's  being  pre- 
judiced by  our  modern  figures  of  Bacchus,  and  partly  from 
his  not  knowing  the  true  meaning  of  honejlus,[ which  actually 
fign.fied  beautiful,  when  applied  to  a perfonage  or  figure, 
Vir.  Geo.  ii.  v.  392.  Dryd.  v.  540. 

b The  Sea-deities  are  reprefented  with  caerulean,  or  dark- 
coloured  hair.  So  Ovid  fpeaks  of  Proteus,  fall.  i.  v.  3. 
Virgil  mentions  no  colour,  geo.  iv.  v.  519.  Dryd.  v.  766. 

c Virgil  fays  nothing  of  wings,  nor  was  Peace  ever  re- 
prefented with  any  fuch  thing.  Wings  fignify  uncertainty 
and  flight,  whereas  Peace  was  a goddefs  whom  all  defired 
fhould  flay  with  them.  The  defigner  of  the  Oxford  Al- 
manac for  the  year,  1764,  gave  his  figure  of  Peace  this  im- 
proper attribute  of  wings,  Virg.  AEn.  iv.  v.  520.  Dryd. 
v.  762. 

d This  is  juft  contrary  to  the  ancient  figures  which  have 
abull’s  head,  and  are  human  below.  Virgil  only  fays  bifor- 
tnif,  iEn.vi.  v.  25.  Dryd.  v#37. 
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ftreamer  in  her  hand  e.  — Cybele  drawn  by  Bac- 
chus’s tygers,  inftead  of  her  own  lions f.  — Nep- 
tune with  a Gothic  mace  s.  — Janus  with  a 
bunch  of  keys  h.  — All  thefe,  and  many  more, 
without  any  authority  from  Virgil,  and  contrary 
to  the  reprefentations  of  thefe  beings  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients. 

II.  As  Dryden  in  fome  Places  gives  the  deities 
attributes  that  do  not  belong  to  them,  fo  he  mif- 
reprefents  their  adtions  and  attitudes  in  others, 
1 hus,  where  Virgil  fpeaks  of  Tifiphone  as  fitting 
alone,  the  tranflation  reprefents  her  as  a ghoft 
walking  at  the  head  of  others  *.  — Inftead  of  Ju- 
no’s flying  to  the  earth,  Dryden  makes  her  de- 
fcend  to  hell  k.  — He  defcribes  Sabinus  as  ab- 

* Dryden  here  feems  to  admit  a mixture  of  allegory  and 
reality  together,  while  Virgil  is  free  both  from  the  ftreamer 
and  mixture.  .ffin.vii.  v.  26.  Dryd.  v.  35.  He  defcribes 
alfo  the  Bacchanals  with  flags  in  their  hands,  i£n,  vii.  v. 
581.  Dryd.  v.  803. 

f A5n.  x.  v.  253.  Dryd.  v.  356. 

g JEn.  ii.  v.  612.  Dryd.  v,  829. 

h Janus  is  reprefented  by  the  ancients  with  a key  in  one 
hand,  andalongftaff  in  the  other.  Ovid.  faft.  J.  v.  99. 
i£n. vii.  v.  181.  Dryd.  v.  24$. 

i Vir.  JEn.  vi.  v.  575.  Dryd.  v,  777. 

* vii.  v.  3*3.  Dryd.  v.  450. 
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futdly  refting  his  head  on  a little  pruning- 
hook  l. 

III.  Our  beft  poets  have  been  apt  fometimes  to 
mix  the  natural  and  allegorical  ways  of  fpeaking 
together,  which  is  very  wrong  in  an  author,  but 
much  more  fo  in  a tranflator,  who  can  certainly 
have  no  right  to  ufe  mixed  allegories,  where  the 
original  is  free  from  them  : yet  Dryden  has 

taken  this  liberty  as  well  as  others  ; fuch  as  in- 
troducing the  allegorical  ftyle  where  Virgil  has 
riot;  and  omitting  it  where  he  has.  Such  is  his 
idea  of  the  morning-ftar  fhaking  dew  from  his 
hair,  and  Xanthus  as  {landing  on  a heap  of  his 
own  waters  m.  Deucalion’s  hurling  his  mother’s 
entrails  over  the  world  ; and  Vulcan’s  riding 
with  loofened  reins  ".  The  calmnefs  of  Tiber 

in 

1 Contrary  to  the  original,  and  to  the  reafon  of  the 
things  : for  a painter  or  ftatuary  would  be  reckoned  to  wan 
judgment  who  ftiould  reprefent  a figure  as  reding  it’s  head 
on  a pruning  hook  ; and  nothing  can  be  good  in  a poetical 
defcription  which  would  appear  abfurd  in  a flatue  or  picture. 
yEn.  vii.  v.  179.  Dryd.  249.  Virgil  only  fays fub  imagine 
(fpeaking  of  the  ftatues  of  Janus,  Saturn,  and  Sabinus) 
which  may  fignify  that  the  pruning  hook  lay  at  his  feet,  or 
was  partly  hid  under  the  drapery. 

m Inftances  of  mixed  metaphors  in  Dryden,  where  are  no 
fuch  in  Virgil.  iEn.  viii.  v.  591.  Dryd.  7S1.  iEn.  v.  v- 
808.  Dryd.  1056. 

a Dryden  allegorical,  where  Virgil  is  litteral,  geo.  i.  v. 

Dryd.  94.1  iEn.  v.  v.  663.  Dryd.  865.  Immiflis  ha- 

buns, 
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In  the  eighth  -rEneid,  and  the  ftorm  of  hail  in  the 
ninth 

IV.  The  want  of  a fufficient  knowledge  of 
the  particular  characters,  rank,  and  dignity  of 
the  allegorical  perfonages,  makes  Dryden,  fome- 
times,  vary  from  his  original,  and  carries  him,  in 
iome  inftances,  fo  far  as  quite  to  deftroy  the  cha- 
rafter  he  is  fpeaking  of.  Virgil  defcribes  the  face 
of  Neptune  as  ferene,  at  the  very  time  that  he 
ftrongly  refents  the  liberty  taken  by  TEolus,  in 
raifing  a ftorm1 ; but  Dryden  turns  this  ferenity 
into  anger  and  rage  p.  Hence  he  thinks  it  pre- 
fumption  in  Minerva  to  throw  Jupiter’s  thunder- 

benis,  here  means  only  without  rcfirarat,  and  Vulcanus  is 
uled  for  fire,  as  Bacchus  for  wine,  or  Ceres  for  coi  n. 

• Dryden  literal,  where  Virgil  is  allegorical,  y£n.  viii. 
v.  89.  Dryd.  120.  Virgil  himfelf  feems  hereto  have  fome- 
tliing  of  the  mixed  metaphor,  which  the  ancients  are  moft 
apt  to  fall  into  when  fpeaking  of  rivers  and  river-gods,  JEn. 
ix.  v.  671.  Dryd.  913.  This  is  meant  to  anfwer  the  noble 
agitated  image  of  the  Jupiter  Pluvius  difpenfing  ftorms  and 
tempefts. 

P^n.i.  v.  ny.  131.  I4i.  Dryd.  v.  iS9.  sea.  The 
fame  tort  of  fault  is  committed  as  to  the  character  of  Her- 
cules, m the  affair  of  Cacus,  where  his  rage  is  aggravated, 
and  his  appearance  demeaned,  when  it  fliould  rather  have 
been  touched  more  (lightly,  though,  perhaps,  there  is  too 
much  of  this  in  Virgil  himfelf,  but  not  lb  much  as  in  Dryden . 

^n.  viii.  v.  221, 231.  258.  Dryd.  286.  306.  34.2.  The 
1 aft  .particular  is  great  in  Virgil,  and  little  in  Dryden. 

k .bolts.,- 
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bolts  % and  calls  Iris  a mifchievous  goddefs  with 
terrors  on  her  browr,  and  Somnus  (the  moft  pleaf- 
ing  of  the  deities)  a traitor-god  and  devil s. 

Dryden  is  apt  to  fall  into  faults  of  this  kind  on 
many  other  occafions,  from  not  guarding  again# 
vulgar  and  low  exprefiions,  unworthy  of  his  fub- 
This,  perhaps,  proceeded  from  his  writing 

in 


q JEn.  i.  v.  43.  Dryd.  63.  Mineiva  and  Juno  only  were 
coked  upon  of  old  as  fharing  with  Jupiter  in  the  power  of 
difpenfing  his  thunderbolts.  For  want  of  knowing  this, 
Dryden  makes  Venus  thunder,  without  authority  from  \ it- 
gil,  JEn.  viii.  v.  5-19.  Dr.  699.  The  augurs  of  old  gave 
cmetimes  the  power  of  cafting  forth  lightenings  to  all  the 
twelve  great  gods  in  an  inferior  fenfe  ; but  Virgil,  it  is  ima- 
ined,  does  not  fpeak  here  of  Venus’s  cafting  forth  lighten- 
ing, much  lefs  of  her  thundering.  The  pafl'age  is  difficult 
enough,  and  as  fuch  moft  of  the  commentators  quite  pafs  it 
by.  The  Aurora  Borealis  which  appeared  in  Europe  in  the 
year  1716,  would  have  accounted  for  that  darting  brightnefs, 
that  ruffling  of  the  heavens,  the  ftrange  noifes,  and  the  fan- 
cied figures  of  arms  mentioned  here  by  Virgil,  and  whicn 
were  talked  of  at  the  time  of  that  phenomenon. 


3 JE n.  v.  v.  61S.  648.  Dryd.  803. 844. 
s JEn.v.  v.  841.861.  Dryd.  1097,  1120. 
t He  fpeaks  of  Bacchus’s  honeft  face  (fee  note  ift)  and  of 
.the  jolly  Autumn  which  Virgil  calls  pampineus,  or  crowned 
with  vine-leaves,  Geo.  ii.  v.  5.  Dr.  v.  9-  He  calls  Juco 
the  buxom  bride  of  Jupiter,  Geo.  ii.  v.  3a7-  Dryd.  44  i • 
This  is  fpoken  by  Virgil  (in  the  proper  fenfe)  of  the  lower 

air,  and  is  one  inftance  out  of  many  of  his  following  the 
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in  a greater  hurry  than  ufual  j as  did  alfo  his 
taking  fometimes  one  perfon,  or  thing,  for  ano- 
ther. ThusTellus,  in  the  tranflation,  is  men- 
tioned inftead  of  Vefta  u.  — Ate  inftead  of  Tift- 
phone  w. — Scorpius  inftead  of  Pifcis  *. 

V.  But 

ftyle  of  the  poets  of  the  firft  age,  who  fay,  that  Jupiter  is  the 
fame  with  the  aether,  ar  middle  air.  Hence  they  ufed  to  call 
the  aether  by  the  name  of  pater,  or  pater  aether.  Ennius  ia 
Thyeft.  in  Chryfe.  Luc.  i.  v.  251.  Dryden  alfo  calls  Cy- 
bele  the  grandam  goddefs  (IE n.  ix.  83.  Dryd.  v.  95.)  artd 
talks  of  Juno’s  failing  on  the  winds  (iEn.  xii.  160.  Dr.  243,) 
and  Apollo  beftriding  the  clouds  (aEn.ix. 640.  Dryd.  875,) 
See  alfo  his  llovenly  defeription  of  Aurora  (Geo.  i.  447- 
Dryd.  v.  596.)  and  his  ftrange  one  of  Taurus  (Geo,  i.  y 
arS.  Dryd.  308).  Compare  alto  his  tranflation  with  the 
original  in  Geo.  ii.  v,8.  Dryd.  v.  12.  ^En.  ix.  v.  716. 
Dryd.  972.  iEn.  xii.  -v.  886.  Dryd.  1283, 

u Geo.  i.  v.  499.  Dryd.  670.  Vefta  in  the  old  mytho- 
logy was  taken  fometimes  for  Tellus  j but  fhe  is  here  repre- 
fented  as  the  goddefs  to  whom  the  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up, 
and  in  whole  temple  was  depofited  the  palladium,  or  pledge, 
of  the  Roman  empire  over  the  world.  In  this  patfage  there 
is  another  miftakeot  perfons,  and  a very  giof*  one.  Virgil, 
by  theDii  Patrii,  here  means  the  Three  Deities,  received  as 
fupreme  among  the  Romans,  namely  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  whom  Dryden  makes  Virgil  call  “ home-barn , pf 
“ mortal  birth.” 

w A2n.  x.  v.j6i.  Dryd.  10^0. 

x Geo.  iv.  v.235.  Dryd.  340.  Thus,  from  the  fame 
huny  anil  impetuofity,  he  tpeaks  of  Nereids  inftead  of 
Nui'uds  (fEn,  i.  y,  172.  Dryd.  y.  236)  and  water  nymphs 
E 2 In 
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V.  But  tdie  great  and  fundamental  defcdf  of 
Dryden  is,  his  being  unacquainted  with  the  real 
defign  of  the  allegories  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and, 
indeed,  with  their  fcheme  of  machinery  in  gene- 
ral. The  opinion  of  the  old  poets  feems  to  have 
been,  that  every  thing  in  the  moral,  as  well  as 
the  natural  world,  was  carried  on  by  the  direction 
of  the  Supreme  Being  A This  univerfal  prin- 
ciple of  adtion  they  confidered  as  divided  into  fo 
many  feveral  perfonages  as  they  had  occafion  for 
caufes.  Plence  every  part  of  the  creation  was, 
by  them,  filled  with  deities,  and  no  a&ion  was 
performed  without  the  help  of  fome  god  ; for  fo 
they  called  every  power  fuperior  to  man.  Thefe 

inftead  of  nymphs  of  the  air  (iEn.i.  v.77.  Di:yd.  v.  in). 
He  turns  the  mountain  Niphrates  into  a river-god  (Geo.  iii. 
v.  30.  Dryd.  v.  47.)  This,  it  feems,  was  obje&ed  to  Dry- 
den as  a fault  in  his  own  time — The  three  bodies  of  Geryon 
he  makes  three  lives  (yTn.viii.  v.  203.  Dryd.  v.  268)  and 
where  Virgil  l'peaks  at  molt  but  of  eighteen  water-nymphs, 
Dryden  has  increafed  them  to  fifty.  See  the  notes  to  his 
tranflation,  Geo.  iv.  v.  477- 

y Virgil,  in  the  beginning  of  his  iEneid,  fays,  every  thing 
that  happened  to  his  hero,  was  vi  fupertm  ; and  Homer 
fays,  the  quarrel  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  (and 
all  it’s  direful  confequences)  was  by  the  will  of  Jove.  Ci- 
cero, when  he  fays,  “ Reafon  obliges  us  to  own,  that  every 
thing  is  done  by  fate,”  means  juft  the  fame  by  that  word, 
that  Homer  does  by  Ai©-  and  Virgil  by  his  Vi  fiipe- 

rum:  Fatum  eft  quod  dii  fantUr  vel  quod  Jupiter  fatur. 

De  DiVi  i.  55* 
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deities  are,  by  the  befb  of  the  ancient  poets,  nnd 
the  greateft  patterns  for  writing  that,  ever  were, 
perpetually  introduced  z.  Homer  hardly  does  any 
thing  without  them  : and  as  for  Virgil,  he  has 
employed  machinery  (or  fupernatural  caufes)  f> 
much,  that  almoft  the  whole  courfeof  his/Eneid  is 
carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods,  as  will 
appear  by  a tranfient  view  of  the  firft  book.  If 
.fEneas  meets  with  a ftorm,  it  is  iEolus  who  raifes 
it  at  Juno’s  requeft — If  the  lea  grows  calm  again, 
it  is  by  Neptune’s  command — If  .TEneas  lands  in 
Africa,  and  is  to  be  kindly  received  at  Carthage; 
it  is  Mercury  who  is  fent  by  Jupiter  to  foften  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  their  queen  towards  him 
— If  he  efcapes  all  danger  in  palling  through  an 
inhofpitable  country  ; it  is  Venus  who  prote&s 
him,  by  fhrowding  him  in  a cloud — If  Dido  falls 
in  love  with  him,  though  Ihe  is  not  old,  and  he 
very  handfome  ; yet  mull  Cupid,  in  difguife,  lie 
on  her  breaft,  and  infufe  the  foft  pafiion — In  this 

* Horace,  indeed,  fpeaks  (in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  v.  155— 
I9Z)  againft  a too  free  introdu6lion  of  the  gods  ; but  he 
means  on  the  ftage  ; for  in  Epic  poems  they  were  introduced 
perpetually,  and  without  referve,  by  the  very  belt  of  the  an« 
cient  poets.  Petronius  (c.  48)  tells  us,  that  a good  Epic 
poet  lliould  carry  on  the  whole  aftion  of  his  poem  by  the 
help  of  what  we  call  the  machinery.  This  principle  feems 
to  be  much  the  fame  as  our  vulgar  notion  of  a particular 
providence, 


manner 
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manner  the  whole  ftory  is  full  of  machinery,  or 
carried  on  by  the  interpofition  of  the  gods. 

Our  modern  poets  feem  not, to  have  had  any 
right  notion  of  the  ancient  fcheme  of  machinery, 
till  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  j and,  even 
now,  very  imperfedt  ideas.  As  they  had  not  the 
fame  general  plan,  nor  the  fame  dodfrines  to  go 
upon,  they  committed  feveral  errors  about  it, 
both  in  their  own  pradlice,  and  in  their  fenti- 
ments  of  the  ancients,  which  continue,  in  a great 
degree,  to  this  day.  The  chief  of  thefe  errors 
were,  fuff,  that  machinery  was  ufed  by  the  poets 
only  for  ornament,  or  to  make  a poem  look  more 
ftrange  and  furprizing  : fecondly,  that  the  poets 
were  too  apt  to  introduce  machinery  (or  fuper- 
natural  caufes)  where  they  could  not  naturally 
account  for  events  j whereas,  in  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  nature  and  machinery  generally  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  lerve  chiefly  to  manifeft  each 
other.  Thus,  in  the  ftorm  above-mentioned, 
imaginary  Beings  are  introduced,  but  they  are 
only  fuch  as  are  proper  for  the  part  affigned  them, 
and  appear  only  to  carry  on  the  true  order  of  na- 
tural effedts.  The  god  of  the  winds,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  goddefs  of  the  air,  lets  loofe  his  tur- 
bulent fubjedb,  and  the  fea  is  inftantly  in  a tu- 
mult. The  god  of  the  fea  appears  to  make  it 
calm  again.  There  feems  to  be  no  other  differ- 
ence  in  this,  and  the  natural  account  of  the  thing, 

than 
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than  if  one  fhould  fay,  that  all  the  parts  of  mat 
ter  tend  towards  each  other  ; and  another  fhould 
fay,  that  they  arc  impelled  towards  each  other  by 
fome  fpijitual  power.  The  effe&s  are  juft  the 
fame  ; only  jn  one  cafe  matter  is  confidercd  as 
acting,  and  in  the  other  as  a<fted  upon. 

In  a word,  the  whole  myftery  of  the  ancient 
machinery  feems  to  be  this  : what  the  vulgar  be- 
lieved to  be  done  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  the 
poets  defcribed  as  performed  by  a vifible  interpo- 
fttion  of  a deity.  When  a god  is  thus  introduced 
jin  a poem,  to  help  on  a fa&,  with  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  be  particularly  concerned,  the  machi- 
nery may  then  he  faid  to  be  eafy  and  obvious ; 
and  when  the  god  is  the  moll  proper  for  the  oc- 
cafion,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  well  adapted.  For 
inftance,  it  was  fuppofed  among  the  Romans, 
that  /Eneas  came  to  Italy  by  the  will  of  heaven 
declared  in  oracles  and  prophecies.  This  fuppo- 
fttion  Virgil  realizes.  The  will  of  heaven  is  Ju- 
piter giving  his  orders  : and  the  declaration  of  it 
to  /Eneas  is  exprefled  by  Mercury  (the  ufual 
meffenger)  coming  down  to  him,  and  giving  him 
the  orders  he  had  from  Jupiter.  This  machinery 
is  both  obvious  and  well  adapted  ; and  likewife 
well  timed,  when  /Eneas  was  in  moft  danger  of 
quitting  his  defign  of  going  to  Italy.  Thus  the 
vulgar  among  the  Romans  believed  that  Romu- 
lus was  the  fon  of  Mars,  and  received  among 
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the  gods  on  account  of  his  birth  and  warlike  ex- 
ploits. The  poets  therefore  fay,  that  Mars  de- 
fended in  his  chariot,  and  carried  up  Romulus 
with  him  to  heaven.  They  both  fay  the  fame 
thing,  only  the  poetical  way  of  expreffing  it  is 
more  perfonal,  beautiful,  and  defcriptive,  than  the 
profe  one. 

Had  Dryden  viewed  things  in  this  light  he 
would  not  have  fallen  into  the  mo  ft  vulgar  and 
miftaken  notions  of  machinery.  He  would  have 
feen  that  Virgil  did  not  employ  it  ufeleftly,  or 
merely  to  adorn  his  poem,  or  becaufe  he  could 
not  otherwife  well  account  for  events.  He  would 
have  feen  that  it  was  ufed  by  him  in  confequence 
of  the  general  belief  that  man  can  do  nothing  of 
himfelf,  but  is  a&uated  in  every  thing  by  the  di- 
rection of  heaven,  or  the  will  of  Jove.  He 
■would  have  feen,  that  upon  this  fingle  principle, 
the  poets  might  fairly  introduce  fome  deity  as  af- 
fiftant  in  any  aCtion,  whenever  they  thought  it 
would  ftrengthen  or  beautify  the  narration a. 

It 

* Drvden,  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  and  Dedication  to  his 
^Eneid,  fpealcs  in  a mod  contemptuous  manner  of  Virgil’s 
ma chinei y,  and  calls  ltufelefs,  bungling-,  and  ferving  to  give 
a colour  of  probability  to  things' incredible.  What  need 
(fays  he)  of  mtereffing  fo  many  gods  in  Aiiftaeus’s  recovery 
of  the  bees  ?— -might  not  Palinurus,  without  a miracle,  fail 
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It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  if  any  modern 
poet  fhould  form  a new  fcheme  for  machinery, 
confuting  of  good  and  bad  angels,  he  would,  on 
the  received  do&rine  of  a particular  providence, 
or  on  the  Newtonian  notion,  that  all  motion  may 
be  caufed  by  the  impulfe  of  fome  fpiritual  being, 
have  as  free  fcope  to  introduce  them  in  the  moral 
and  natural  world,  as  the  ancient  poets  had,  from 
the  do&rine  of  fate,  or  the  will  of  Jupiter  inter- 
fering in  all  things. 

If  fuch  a fcheme  in  any  future  age  fhould,  by 
fome  great  genius,  be  introduced,  the  beft  way 
would  be, to  adapt  the  characters  and  reprefentatioriS 
already  received  from  the  ancients,  in  cafes  where 
they  might  be  naturally  transferred  into  the  fcheme. 
Thus  the  goddefs  of  peace  might  be  called  the 
meflenger  of  peace ; and  the  Apollo  inflicting 
plagues  might  be  changed  into  the  deftroying 

afleep,  and  drop  into  the  fea?  — or  a ftorm  happen  without 
TEoIus  ? On  Mercury’s  being  fent  to  haften  ^Eneas  from 
Carthage,  he  thus  exclaims  : “ oh  ! how  convenient  is  a ma- 
“ chine  in  an  heroic  poem  ! This  of  Mercury  is  plainly  one  • 
“ and  Virgil  was  conftrained  to  ufe  it  here,  or  the  honefty  of 
“ his  hero  would  be  ill  defended.” — With  what  reafon  this 
is  fetid,  appears  from  the  account  above  in  the  text.  So  great 
an  enemy  was'he  to  machinery,  that  one  of  his  reafons  for 
excluding  Milton  from  the  firft  Epic -poets,  is,  for  having 
mote  machining  perfons  in  his  poem  than  human.  Ded.  to 
the  ,/En.  p.  352. 

E 5 angel. 
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angel.  In  the  prefent  doftiine  of  angels,  there 
may  be,  found  a full  fupply  for  the  ad  m migration 
of  any  happinefs  or  mifery  that  can  befal  man- 
kind b.  The  very  name  of  angel,  in  our  fenfe  of 
the  word,  anfwers  to  that  of  a god  among  the 
heathens  j and  our  idea  of  devils  to  their  notion 
of  a fury.  Hence  much  might  be  don-e,  by  only 
fhifting  the  names,  and  retaining  the  old  allego- 
rical chara&ers  and  reprefentations.  By  thefe 
means  the  framer  of  a new  plan  of  machinery 
would  be  fupplied  with  a great  number  of  them, 
ready  formed,  generally  well  known,  and,  for  the 
molt  part,  very  plain  and  exprelfive.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  invent  new  ones  of  the 
like  nature  where  wanted,  and  to  difeard  the  old, 
when  improper  or  inconfiftent  with  his  fcheme. 
A man  of  genius  might  compofe  fuch  a fcheme 
with  much  more  eafe  than  is  commonly  imagin- 
ed : but  he  fhould  take  care  in  the  application  of 
it,  to  be  uniform,  and  never  to  mix  the  names  of 
the  heathen  gods  with  the  facred  minifters  of 
bleffings  and  vengeances,  a fault  from  which  the 
great  Milton  himfelf  is  not  always  free. 

Efpecially  if  the  three  fcholaftic  hierarchies  are  ufed,  in 
each  of  which  are  three  orders  : the  firft  contains  the  fera- 
phim,  cherubim,  and  thrones— * The  fecond,  dominions, 
powers,  and  principalities  — The  third,  virtues,  archangels* 
and  angels,  whofe  offices  are  all  fettled  by  the  fchoolmen. 


If 
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If  any  fuch  inventor  of  a new  allegorical  fcheme 
fhould  arife  in  our  days,  the  following  inquiry 
might  ftill  be  very  ferviceable  to  him,  and  might 
have  been  much  more  fo,  had  our  author  been 
able  to  execute  his  firfl:  defign,  which  was  of 
much  larger  extent.  For,  inftead  of  confining 
himfelf  to  the  allegorical  reprefentations  of  the 
Roman  deities,  he  intended  to  fhow  the  agree- 
ment between  the  poets  and  artifts  on  many  other 
fubje&s,  which  he  thought  might  be  of  fervice  to- 
wards explaining  the  dailies'.  But  he  foon  found 

this 

e The  fubje&s  hinted  at  are  ranged  in  the  following  or- 
der : I.  The  amours  of  the  gods  with  mortals  $ as  the 
amours  of  Jupiter  with  Semele,  Danae,  Europa,  and  Leda, 
with  the  ftory  of  Ganymede.  Thefe  are  very  common  fub- 
e£b,  in  which  the  poets  and  artifts  agree.  Neptune’s  rape 
of  Caenis,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis,  Diana  and  Endymion.  II.  The  amours 
of  the  heroes,  or  the  offspring  of  the  gods.  As  Perfeus  and 
Andromeda,  the  aftions  of  Hercules  and  of  Bacchus,  before 
their  deification,  &c.  III.  Fabulous  things  relating  to  the 
famous  men,  not  properly  heroes  as  Arion  on  his  dolphin, 
'The feus  killing  the  minotaur,  Belierophon  engaging  the 
chimaera,  Helle’s  eroding  the  Hcllefpont  on  a ram,  and  Dc- 
dalus’s  flight  through  the  air.  The  judgment  of  Paris,  and 
deicent  of  Orpheus  into  hell the  amazons  and  pigmies ; the 
dories  of  NarclfTus  and  A&aeon,  &e.  IV.  Hiftorical  fa6ls 
delivered  for  truth  j as  Meleager  and  Atalanta  5 Hero  and 
Leander;  the  Theban  and  Trojan  wars  ; the  rape  of  He- 
len ; the  iaCrihce  of  Iphigenia,  &c.  V.  Things  relating  to 
the  Rorpan  biliary  3 as  Romulus’s  death ; the  rape  of  the 
E 6 Sabines ; 
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this  work  too  copious  for  any  one  perfon  to  com- 
plete ; and  therefore  chofe  to  treat  only  of  one 

part, 

Sabines ; Cochles  ; Scaevola  burning  his  hand  ; Curtins  de- 
voting himfelf  j Lucretia  killing  herfelf.  Here  the  author 
intended  to  have  added  a feries  of  the  portraits  of  all  the 
eminent  Romans,  from  the  building  of  Rome  to  the  em- 
peror Galienus,  from  their  medals  and  gems  3 but  this  more 
for  pleafure  than  ufe.  VI.  Subjefts  relating  to  religion  ; as 
temples  and  altars  from  the  reverfes  of  medals  ; the  various 
facrifices  from  gems,  paintings,  and  relievos  ; dreffesofthe 
augurs,  priefts,  veftal  virgins,  from  ftatues  ; the  Ieftifternia 
to  the  great  gods  ; the  proceffions,  efpecially  the  Bacchana* 
lian,  fo  frequent  in  antiques,  as  well  -as  in  the  defcriptions 
of  the  poets ; the  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  which 
-were  moll  fuperftitioufly  obferved.  VII.  Things  belonging 
to  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  civil 
Lfe  3 as  their  diet's,  and  the  furniture  of  their  hotifes,  among 
-which  the  vafes  on  gems  would  have  had  a large  fhare  ; their 
games  and  fports,  nnifical  inftruments,  carriages,  chariots, 
boats  and  fhips  ; of  all  thefe  there  would  be  a great  fupply, 
both  from  the  poets  and  artifts.  VIII.  What  related  to  mi- 
litary affairs  ; their  arms,  enfigns,  and  military  dreffes, 
from  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  pillars  j their  mural, 
naval,  laurel,  and  oaken  crowns,  from  medals ; their 
trophies  and  triumphs  from  triumphal  arches.  All  thefe  par- 
ticulars would  furnilh  materials  for  an  intire  courfe  of  com- 
paring the  defcriptions  of  the  Roman  poets  with  the  remains 
of  the  artifts.  The  author  obferves,  that  if  fuch  an  ex  ten- 
five  inquiry  fhould  be  made  into  tire  Greek  writers,  the 
whole  would  be  a more  ufeful  and  more  complete  body  of 
antiquity  than  any  yet  publi/hed,  and  lefs  voluminous  than 
the  lingle  collections  of  either  Graevius,  or  Gronovius,  or 
Montfaucon,  He  remarks  of  Montfaucon,  that  his  choice 

is 
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part,  but  a part,  that,,  perhaps,  goes  as  far  all  the 
reft  put  together,  namely,  the  figures  of  the  hea- 
then deities,  that  were  uniformly  received  in  fome 
parts  of  Italy,  and  were  of  the  growth,  or  at  leaft 
made  free  of  Rome  d. 

Though, 

rs  rather  too  loofe  and  unconfined,  he  having  taken  in  all 
he  could  meet  with,  of  whatever  age  or  country.  Nor  has 
he  executed  his  dellgn  fo  regularly  as  it  fhould  be.  He  pro- 
mifes  to  fet  apait  the  firft  and  fecond  volumes  for  the  gods 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  yet  he  has  given  in  hisfirft 
fome  of  all  forts — He  hath  mixed  Tufcan  deities  with  Ro- 
man— old  Gallic  figures  with  Syrian — and  Egyptian  with 
Athenian — This  breeds  confufion,  and  ftrangely  multiplies 
the  attributes  of  almoft  every  god.  As  they  are  feen  there, 
the  deferiptions  of  them  in  the  Roman  poets  do  not  agree 
with  the  artifts,  nor  the  works  of  the  artifts  with  the  poets. 
See  the  fingle  article  of  Jupiter,  vol.  i.  p.  44.  48,  49,  50. 

i Hetruria  had  a manner  to  itfelf,  and  the  figures  dfed  in 
Cifalpine  Gaul  varied  greatly  from  the  Roman.  As  the  Ro- 
mans defpifed  the  pra&ice  of  the  arts,  many  Grecian  dei tier, 
with  their  modes  of  drefs,  were  naturalized,  and  confidered 
as  Roman  ; but  fometimes  they  were  quite  oppofite.  Thus 
the  Grecian  Juno  was  reprefented  naked  ; whereas  the  Ro- 
man Juno  is  always  dreffed  like  a Roman  matron.  S© 
Fortitude  was  expreffed  by  the  Greeks  as  a perfon  finely- 
armed,  with  a face  of  more  beauty  than  feverity.j  but  the 
Roman  Virtus  is  rougher,  and  dreffed  like  a common  fojdier. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  among  the  names  of  the  artifts  on  the 
ftatues  and  gems,  and  even  on  the  relievos  (publifhed  by 
baron  Stofche)  there  is  only  one  artift  wfib  is  Roman.  Paint- 
ing was  as  little  prattifed  by  the  Romans,  Fabius,  indeed 
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Though,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  our  author  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  theology  of  the  Romans, 
his  fubjedt  being  the  defcriptions  and  reprefenta- 
tions  of  their  deities,  and  not  their  religious  te- 
nets ; yet  he  could  not  forbear  touching  upon 
fome  material  points,  which  were  likely  to  occur 
very  often  ; fuch  as  their  philofophical  belief  of 
one  fupreme  God,  and  the  peculiar  regard  paid 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  above  the  reft. 

1 he  thinking  part  of  the  old  Romans,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  heathens,  believed  there  was  one 
great  Being,  who  made,  preferved,  and  actuated 
all  things  e.  When  they  confidered  him  as  in- 
fluencing 

(Jience  called  Piftcr)  fell  early  into  it,  and  was  fo  pleafcd 
with  the  art, that  he  wrote  his  name  under  his  pictures.  This, 
.hough  now  ufual,  was  deemed  in  him  low  and  lidiculous. 
See  Val.  Max.  viii.  c.  24. 

' Tt,e  heathens  in  general  believed,  1.  That  there  was 
but  one  fupreme  God  ; and,  2.  That  there  were  many  inf'e- 
rtoi  Gods  or  daemons,  who  a6ted  under  the  Supreme,  and  to 
whom  was  committed  the  government  of  the  feveral  regions 
of  the  earth,  as  to  fo  many  tutelaiy  deities.  This  might 
well  be  illuftrated  from  the  doflrine  of  the  Roman  catholics, 
i hey  affert  the  unit-y  of  God,  though  they  wor/hip  a great 
number  ofDivi,  as  minifters  and  di/penfers  of  bleflings  under' 
the  one  God. 

That  the  Romans  believed  there  was  but  one  fupreme 
Ood,  our  author  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  concurrent 

teftimony 
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fiuencing  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  different 
manners,  they  gave  him  different  names,  and 
hence  came  all  their  variety  of  nominal  gods*1: 
When  he  thundered,  they  called  him  Jupiter  ; 
when  he  calmed  the  fea,  Neptune  ; and  when  he 
gave  them  ftrength  in  battle,  it  was  Mars  ; an4 
when  he  guided  their  councils,  it  was  Minerva. 
They  afterwards  carried  it  farther,  by  ufing 
different  reprefentations  of  thefe  nominal  deities, 
and  at  length  confidered  them  (vulgarly  at  leaft) 
as  fo  many  different  perfons.  In  time,  as  diftinCt 
aCts  and  characters  were  attributed  to  each,  and 
their  figures  were  multiplied  and  varied  in  diffe- 
rent places,  they  came  to  be  confidered  alfo,  each 
in  different  views.  The  Jupiter,  for  inffance, 
when  fliowering  down  bleflings,  was  called  the 
Kind,  and  when  punilhing,  the  Terrible,  Jupi- 
ter. There  was  one  Jupiter  for  Europe,  and 
another  for  Africa.  He  had  temples  and  different 
characters  almoft  every-where.  At  Carthage  he 
was  called  Ammon  ; in  iEgypt,  Serapis  ; at 
Athens,  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  at  Rome, 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  was  the  greateft.  Nay, 
there  was  fcarce  a town  in  Italy  that  had  not  a 

teftimony  of  Varro,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca,  who  may  be 
mkoned  the  chief  fathers  of  the  old  Latin  church. 
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Jupiter  of  it’s  own  with  peculiar  diftinclions  f. 
What  is  here  faid  is  applicable  to  all  the  other 
deities,  as  Juno,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
the  reft,  each  of  whom  had  a great  variety  of 
names  and  reprefentations,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent characters  and  attributes  afcribed  to  them  s. 

f Thus  the  Jupiter  Anxur  (or  of  Tcrracina)  is  repre- 
fented  as  young  and  beardiefs,  with  ray’s  round  his  head  like 
Apollo,  Monf.  i.  pi.  22.  It  is  obfervable,  that  thefe  local 
deities  are  very  feldom  defcribed  by  the  poets,  who  feem  to 
have  made  it  a rule  to  follow  the  national  ideas  in  reprefent- 
ing  a deity. 

£ [The  pagan  notion  of  Jupiter  (as  well  as  of  the  other 
gods)  becoming  a national,  or  even  a local  deity,  will  not 
feein  fo  ftrange,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  real  God  of 
the  univerle  was  pleafed  to  adt  as  the  tutelary  god,  nay,  as 
the  king  of  the  Jews.]  Thefe  diitinflions  of  the  fame  God 
were  carried  fo  far,  as  it  would  doubtlefs  have  been  looked 
upon  as  very  abfurd  for  a Roman  to  pray  to  the  Afi  ican  Ju- 
piter for  fuccefs  againft  the  Carthaginians.  Hence  Silitis 
(b.  xvi.  v.  261.)  fpeaking  of  the  league  between Scipio  and 
Syphax,  fays,  they  invoked  both  the  Roman  and  African 
gods.  In  the  ancient  forms  of  alliances  or  treaties  of  peace, 
the  different  gods Y>f  each  nation  were  ufually  named.  Thus 
in  the  alliance  between  the  Macedonians  and  Carthaginians, 
it  runs  thus : “ In  the  prefence  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Apollo 
<c  — in  the  prefence  of  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Cartha- 
* 1 ginians,  and  of  Hercules  and  Iolaus  — in  the  prefence  of 
“ all  the  gods  of  Carthage  — In  the  prefence  pf  rill  the  jgqds 
« of  Macedon  — let  this  oath  bean  03  m of  amity, ‘Seed 
See  the  whole  treaty  in  Polybius,  b.  vii. 
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Our  author  (as  hath  been  obferved)  has 
confined  hitnfelf  folely  to  the  confideration  of 
the  Roman  deities,  the  number  of  which  was 
very  great  : for  whatever  was  able  to  do  gocd 
or  harm  was  immediately  deemed  by  the  Ro- 
mans a fuperior  powder  or  deity.  Hence  their 
temples  are  faid  to  be  better  peopled  with  gods, 
than  their  cities  with  men  h.  But  numerous  as 
they  were,  our  author  has  reduced  them  to  or- 
der, under  the  following  heads  : 

Before  the  reformation,  the  Virgin  Mary  had  (as  /lie  has 
now  in  Italy)  in  every  town,  village,  church,  and  chapel, 
ftatues,  with'different  names  and  reprefentations,  according 
to  the  place  ihe  was  in,  and  the  chara&er  ihebore.  Though 
lhere  was  but  one  Virgin  Mary,  yet  one  figure  of  her  was 
deemed  more  venerable  than  another.  Many  devout  people, 
for  example,  gave  large  prefents  to  the  Virgin  of  Winchef- 
ter,  who  would  have  grudged  the  fmalleft  offering  to  the 
Viigin  of  Walfingham.  They  thought  themfelves  in- 
debted to  her  figure  at  Winchefter,  and  not  at  all  to 
that  at  Walfingham.  Thus  the  inhabitants  ofRome  at  pre- 
lent  go  every  year  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  ftatue  of  the 
Virgin  at  Loretto,  though  they  have  other  £atues  of  her 
near  their  own  doors. 

fc  Their  vulgar  religion,  as  indeed  that  of  the  heathens  in 
general,  was,  a fort  of  manicheifm.  Both  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  had  their  good  and  bad  gods.  See  a remarkable  paf- 
%e  in  Pliny,  Nat.  hift.  b.  ii.  c.  7.  Valerius  Maximus, 
fpeakmg  of  the  goddefs  of  di  (tempers,  gives  the  reafon  for 
worth rping  bad  gods  as  well  as  good.  They  prayed  to  the 
good  tor  hle/lings,  and  to  the  bad  to  avert  evils,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

I heie  were  no  Ids  than  three  temples  at  Rome  t,u  the  goddefs 
Febris,  or  Fever, 
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I.  The  twelve  great  celeftial  deities,  Jupitbsr, 
Juno,  Minerva;  Neptune,  Venus,  Mars, 
Vulcan,  and  Vesta  ; Apollo,  Diana, 
Ceres,  and  Mercurv. 

II.  The  fix  heroes  fuppofed  by  the  Roman? 
to  have  been  received  into  the  higher  heavens, 
Hercules,  Bacchus,  ^Esculapius,  Romu- 
lus, Castor  and  Pollux. 

ni.  The  moral  deities  who  prefide  over 
the  virtues  of  men,  and  the  condudl  of  human 
life  ; fuch  as  Prudence,  Justice,  &c. 

IV.  The  constellations;  planets,  timjes* 
and  seasons. 

V.  The  Beings  fuppofed  to  inhabit  the  air. 

VI.  The  deities  of  the  waters.  VII.  The 
deities  of  the  earth.  VIII.  The  deities 
and  inhabitants  of  the  lower  world. 

All  thefe  allegorical  beings  are  fully  handled  by 
our  author  in  eleven  dialogues,  in  which  theex- 
preflions  and  defcriptions  in  the  Roman  poets,  con- 
cerning their  appearances,  drefs,  characters,  and 
attributes,  are  compared  with  the  reprefentations 
of  them  by  the  ancient  artifls,  in  gems,  medals, 
relievos,  ftatues,  and  paintings,  in  order  to  explain 
and  illuflrate  them  mutually  from  one  another. 

The  fubftance  of  this  excellent  and  ufeful 
treafure  of  clafHcal  learning,  will  be  the  fubjedt 
of  the  third  and  l'aft  part  of  this  abridgment. 
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PART  III. 


Being  a SUMMARY  of  Mr.  SPENCE’s 
INQUIRY  concerning  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  WORKS  of  the  ROMAN 
POETS  and  the  REMAINS  of  the 
ANCIENT  ARTISTS. 


BOOK  I. 

Of  the  TWELVE  great  CELESTIAL 
DEITIES, 

CHAP.  I. 

JUPITER,  JUNO,  and  MINERVA. 

rr'  H E diftinguifhing  charaHer  of  Jupiter’s 
**■  perfon,  in  all  the  reprefentations  of  him  by 
the  poets  and  artifls,  is  majefty  ; and  every 
thong  about  him  carries  dignity  and  authority  with 
it.  His  look  is  meant  to  Hr  ike,  fometimes  with 


terror. 


terror,  and  fometimes  with  gratitude,  but  always 
with  refpedb.  This  would  have  appeared  more 
ftrongly,  had  fome  of  the  nobler  ftatues  of  Jupi- 
ter, particulary  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  made 
by  Phidias  of  Athens,  remained  to  our  days  ; for 
that  was  reckoned  the  mafter-piece  of  the  greateft 
■ftatuary'that  ever  lived  ■,  arid  thofe  who  beheld  it 
were  ftruck  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  ideas.  The 
ftatue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Verofpi-palace  at  Rome, 
though,  it  is  one  of  the  beft:  we  have,  falls  very 
ftiort  even  of  the  idea  we  can  form  by  the  help  of 
the  ancient  poets.  However,  it  is  eafily  known 
to  be  Jupiter,  by  the  dignity  of  his  look,  by  the 
fulnefs  of  his  hair  about  his  face,  by  his  venerable 
beard  % by  his  fceptre,  the  mark  of  command 

in 

a Phidias  being  afked  how  he  could  conceive  that  air  of  di- 
vinity, which  he  hadexprefted  in  Jupiter’s  face,  replied,  he 
had  copied  it  from  Homer’s  celebrated  defcri'ption  of  him, 
(Macrob.  fat.  1.  v.  c.  74.  Val.  Max.  mem.  1.  iii.  c.  7.)  Now 
all  the  perfonal  ftrokes  in  that  defcription  relate  to  the  hair, 
the  eye-brows,  and  the  beard  : and  indeed  to  thefe  it  is  that 
the  beft  heads  of  Jupiter  owe  moft  of  their  dignity  : for 
though  we  have  now  a mean  opinion  of  beards,  yet  all  over 
the  eaft  a full  beard  ft  ill  carries  the  idea  of  majefty  along 
with  it ; and  the  Grecians  had  a (hare  of  this  Oriental  no- 
tion, as  may  be  feen  in  their  bufts  of  Jupiter,  and  the  heads 
of  kings  on  Greek  medals.  But  the  Romans,  though  they 
held  beards  in  great  efteem,  even  as  far  down  as  the  facking 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (Liv.  l.v.  c.  4T.)  yet  in  their  better 
ages,  herd  them  in  contempt,  and  fpeak  difrefpeftfully  of 

their 
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in  his  left  hand,  and  by  the  fulmen  in  his 
right. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  ancient  fceptres 
were  not  fhort  ornamented  things,  like  the  mo- 
dem ones,  but  were  generally  plain,  and  as  long 
as,  or  longer  than,  Jupiter  himfelf.  Hence  Ovid 
describes  Jupiter  as  leaning  on  his  fceptre,  which 
would  have  been  abfurd,  had  it  been  no  longer 
than  ours  b. 

The  fulmen  in  the  hand  of  Jupiter  was  a 
fort  ©f  hieroglyphic,  and  had  three  different  mean- 
ings, according  to  the  three  ways  in  which  it 
was  reprefented  c.  The  firft  way  is  a wreath 

of 

their  bearded  forefathers,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.*i.  v.  108.  Faff, 
ii.  v.  23.  Juv.  fat.  xvi.  v.  32.  Hor.  1.  ii.  fat.  iii.  v.  35.  17.  ]. 
i.  fat.  2.  v.  134..  They  were  worn  only  by  poor  philofophers, 
and  by  tliofe  who  were  under  difgrace  or  misfortune.  For 
this  reafon  Virgil,  in  copying  Homer’s  famous  defcription  of 
Jupiter,  has  omitted  all  the  pidhirefque  ftrokes  on  the  beard, 
hair,  and  eye-brows  ; for  which  Macrobius  cenfures  him, 
and  Scaliger  extols  him.  The  matter  might  have  been  com- 
pounded between  them,  by  allowing  that  Virgil’s  defcription 
was  the  propereft  among  the  Romans,  and  Homer’s  the 
noblefl  among  the  Greeks. 

b Met.  i.  v.  178.  Indeed  the  fceptres  of  kings  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world,  were  no  other  than  walking  ftaffs,  from 
whence  they  had  their  name.  Latinus’s  fceptre  was  a young 
tree  with  the  branches  ftripped  off,  JEn.  xii.  v.  210. 

c The  meaning  of  the  word  fulmen  is  diftin&ly  fixed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  Thus  Pliny  (Nat.  Hift.  1.  iii.  c.  4.3.) 

fays. 
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of  flames  in  a conical  fhape,  like  what  we  call  the 
thunder-ffone  or  bolt.  This  was  adapted  to  Ju- 
piter when  mild  and  calm,  and  was  held  down  in 
his  hand  — The  fecond  way  is  the  fame  figure, 
with  two  tranfverfe  darts  of  lightening,  and  fome- 
times  with  wings  on  each  fide  of  it,  to  denote 
fwiftnefs.  This  was  given  to  Jupiter  when  pu- 
nifliing d.  — The  third  way  is  a handful  of  flames, 
which  Jupiter  held  up  when  inflicting  fome  exem- 
plary punifhment. 

The  different  characters  under  which  Jupiter 
was  reprefented  among  the  Romans,  were  chief- 
ly thefe  : 

fays,  “ if  the -vapour  ftruggles  in  the  cloud,  it  is  [tonitruj 
“ thunder  : if  it  breakes  forth  in  fl  a flies,  it  is  [fulmen  j 
“ lightening:  if  it  fhoots  among  the  clouds,  it  is  fulgetra.’’ 
When  therefore  the  word  fulmen  is  tranflated  thunder  (as  we 
are  generally  taught  to  do)  the  beauty  of  feveral  paffages  is 
apt  to  be  loft  ; as  the  fiihnhia  ‘verborum  of  Cicero,  and  the 
duo  fulmina  belli  of  Virgil,  whofe  meaning  is  largely  ex- 
plained by  Luc.  1.  i.  v.  157. 

<5  The  thundering  legion  bore  the  winged  fulmen,  on  tliei  r 
fliields,  which  fpread  all  over  the  fhield,  as  appears  by  the 
Antonine  and  Trajan  pillars,  and  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Flac- 
cus,  Argon.  vi.  v.  56.  This  fulmen  agrees  with  the  epithets 
trifidum  and  trifulcum  (three-forked,)  Met.  ii.  v.  315,  84.7. 
There  is  a figure  of  Jupiter  in  Buonaroti's  collection  at  Flo- 
rence, holding  up  the  three-forked  bolt  as  juft  ready  to  dart 
it  at  fame  guilty  wretch  ; but  with  the  conical  fulmen  laying 
unde  rhis  feet,  as  of  no  ufc  in  cafes  of  ieverity. 
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I . The  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  the 
great  guardian  of  the  Romans,  who  was  (ac- 
cording to  a very  early  and  ftrong  notion  among 
them)  to  give  them  the  empire  of  the  world. 
They  called  him  Optimus  Maximus,  or  the  beft 
and  greateft  Jupiter e.  Fie  was  reprefented  (as 
he  appears  on  a medal  of  Vitellius)  in  his  chief 
temple,  on  the  Capitoline-hiU,  as  fitting  in  a cu- 
rule  chair,  with  the  mildeft  fulmen  held  down  in 
his  right  hand,  his  character  being  rather  a cha- 
racter of  goodnefs  than  of  feverity.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  his  fceptre,  as  the  king  or  father 
(which  actually  fignified  the  fame  thing)  of  all 
beings.  But  it  was  neither  his  fceptre,  nor  even 
his  fulmen,  but  that  air  of  majefty  which  the 
artifls  ftrove  to  exprefs  in  his  countenance,  that 
chiefly  fhowed  the  fuperiority  of  Jupiter,  in  all 
his  different  characters. 

The  Mild  Jupiter  appears  (as  on  a gem 
at  Florence)  with  a mixture  of  dignity  and  eafe 
in  his  face,  that  ferene  kind  of  majefty  which 
Virgil  gives  him,  when  receiving  Venus  with  io 

e Cicero  fays,  he  was  Optimus  [the  beft]  for  his  good- 
nels,  and  Maximus  [the  greateft]  for  his  power,  Orat.  pro 
demo  fui.  The  fame  infeription  is  on  medals.  Oar  author 
thinks  Optimus  Maximus  was  ufed  as  a furname,  like  Au- 
guftus  to  the  fecond  Emperor. 


much 
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much  paternal  tendernefs  in  the  firft  iEneid,  ver. 
256. 

The  Terrible  Jupiter  was  reprefented 
in  his  ftatues,  in  every  particular,  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Mild.  Thefe  were  generally  of 
white  marble,  as  the  others  were  of  black.  The 
Mild  is  fitting  with  an  air  of  tranquility  ; the 
Terrible  is  ftanding,  and  more  or  lefs  dis- 
turbed: the  face  of  the  Mild  is  ferene,  of  the 
other  angry  or  cloudy:  the  hair  of  the  one  is 
compofed,  in  the  other  fo  difcompofed  as  to  fall 
down  half  way  the  forehead. 

The  artiffs  took  care  never  to  reprefent  Jupi- 
t:r  fo  angry,  but  that  he  ftill  retains  his  majeffy, 
which  too  much  paffion  would  deftroy  f. 

The  Jupiter  Tonans  is  reprefented  on 
medals  and  gems,  as  holding  up  the  triple-forked 
fulmen,  and  Handing  in  a chariot  whirled  on  by 
four  horfes.  The  poets  deferibe  him  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  ftanding,  and  thundering  with  his 
rapid  horfes s. 

The 

f Horace,  copying  perhaps  fome  bad  figure  of  an  angry 
Jupiter,  reprefents  him  with  bloated  cheeks,  Hor.  b.  i.  fat. 
j.  v.  21.  Such  a bad  figure  is  leen  in  Montfaucon. 

g The  ancients  had  a ftrange  notion,  that  the  noife  of 
thunder  was  caufed  by  the  rattling  of  Jupiter’s  chariot  and 
horfes,  as  he  drove  them  over  the  luppofed  brazen  arch  of 

heaven 
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The  J u*i  ter  Fulminans  and  the  Ju- 
piter huLGUR at o r feem  to  be  much  th© 
fame.  The  Fulminans  maybe  confidered 
as  the  difpenfer  of  the  lightnings  which  dart  from 
the  clouds  ; and  the  other  of  the  fulgetra,  or 
lefler  lightnings,  which  fhoot  along  the  clouds, 
like  the  aurora  borealis  h. 

The  JupiTEft  Pluvius  will  be  largely 
confidered  among  the  deities  of  the  air. 

heaven,  whilft  he  himfelf  threw  the  fulmen  out  of  his  hand, 
which  darts,  at  the  fame  time,  out  of  the  clouds  beneath 
the  arch.  This  explains  the  flory  of  Salraoneus,  who  built 
a bridge  of  brats  to  imitate  Jupiter  Tonans,  Virg.  i£n.  vi, 
v.  591.  Ovid,  Deian.  Here.  v.  28.  Hor.  i.  od.  34.  v.  8. 
Alta  dextera  fignihes  with  uplifted  hand , and  alt  us  means 
Jlandmg,  when  applied  to  Jupiter  himfelf.  Ovid  fays  (Faft.  iii. 
v.  492.)  Jupiter  obtained  the  prerogative  of  difpenfing  the 
fulmen  for  his  conquering  the  giants  with  it.  On  a gem  at 
Florence,  he  is  feen  driving  his  chariot  againft  one  of  the 
giants,  and  grafping  the  fulmen  as  ready  to  dart  it  at  his 
head. 

h The  fulmen,  of  whatever  fhape  it  was,  confifted  chiefly 
of  fire,  and  is  often  called  fo  by  the  poets.  Some  expreflions 
relating  to  it,  feem  to  have  been  taken  from  fome  ancient 
paintings,  Met.  ii.  >'.249.  325.  Hor.  i,  od.  2.  v.  4,  Vir« 
Geo.  i.  v.  329.  Flacc.  arg.  lib.  v.  96.  The  expreffion* 
here  of  corufcus , rubetis , and  rutilus,  refer  to  that  gleam  of 
light,  call  by  lightning  on  the  obje&s  near  it,  and  are  very 
piJtui efque.  See  alfo  Ovid,  iii,  el.  3,  y.  iq,  Hor.  iii, 
od.  3.  v.  6, 
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Juno  had  likewife  various  characters  among 
the  Romans. 

The  Juno  Matrona  was  the  favorite  one  of 
all.  She  is  feen  in  ftatues  and  gems  in  a long 
robe,  covering  her  from  head  to  foot,  as  the 
Roman  matrons  drefled  themfelves,  out  of  a 
principle  of  decency  K 

This  Juno  was  called  indifferently  Juno  Ma- 
trona, or  Juno  Romana,  which  two  names  fignified 
the  fame  thing,  as  gens  togata  fignified  the  Ro- 
man people  k. 

i This  prevailed  fo  far,  that  it  was  fcandalous  for  a mar- 
ried  woman  to  have  any  part  uncovered  but  her  face,  Ovid, 
de  Arte  Am.  i.  v.  32.  Hor-  u fat<  2*  v*  95-  99-  The 
figures  of  the  Roman  empreffes  (as  a compliment  paid  them) 
were  often  formed  on  their  medals,  and  in  their  itatues,  un- 
der this  charafter  of  Juno.  Such  is  the  pretty  ftatue  of  Sa- 
bina at  the  Villa  Mattei  at  Rome. 

k This  obfervation  explains  a pafiage  in  Horace,  other- 
wife  liable  to  be  mifunderftood.  In  fetting  the  gods  in  array 
againft  the  giants,  he  mentions  Juno  under  the  name  of 
Matrona.  which  would  have  been  the  moft  improper  } but 
in  this  light  it  is  a compliment  to  the  Juno  Romana.  It 
was  the  Roman  Juno,  the  great  patronefs  of  her  country 
who  aflifted  to  fupport  the  empire  of  heaven  againft  it  S moft 
formidable  enemies.  L.  iii.  Od,  4.  v.  64. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  Juno  Regina  and  the 
Juno  Moneta  are  always  in  a fine  and  more 
magnificent  drefs 

The  face  of  the  Mild  Juno  is  gentle,  and 
more  good  humoured  than  ufual.  It  has  the 
fame  air  with  which  fihe  appears  on  a Greek 
medal,  Handing  in  a chariot  drawn  by  peacocks. 
This  idea,  which  was  alfo  received  by  the  poets, 
will  be  farther  confidered  among  the  deities  of  the 
air. 

1 Virgil’s  defcription  of  Juno’s  arms  and  war-chaiiot,  in 
his  firft  /Eneid,  and  her  warlike  figure  in  the  fecond,  which 
feem  inconfiftent  with  her  eftablithed  characters,  may  be 
accounted  for,  by  confidering  that  he  fpeaks,  in  the  firll 
place,  of  the  Carthaginian  Juno,  ; and,  in  the  other,  of  the 
Juno  Argiva,  who  was  worthiped  under  that  name,  even  in 
Italy,  Ovid.  in.  El.  13.  Helenus  ordered  the  Romans  to' 
worth  ip  Juno,  which  they  did  ; and,  in  time,  the  came  to 
prefer  them  to  her  mod  favorite  nations,  Virg.  JEn,  ii.  v. 
4.33.  Ovid.  Fad.  vi.  v. 4.5. 48.  There  was,  indeed,  a Juno 
Soipita,  who,  in  fome  family  medals,  appears  in  a war- 
chanot,  and  with  a fpear  in  her  hand.  But  though  the  was 
fb  well  known  as  to  be  frequently  f«en  in  dreams,  in  all  her 
accoutrements,  yet  Virgil  could  not,  in  his  defcription,  have 
an  eye  to  her,  as  there  is  not  a line  in  any  Roman  poet  de- 
fcriptive  of  her,  being  only  a local  goddefs,  and  worthiped 
chiefly  at  Laquvium,  Cic.  de  nat.  deor.  b.  i.  Silius,  1.  viii. 
v.  362,  1.  13.  v.  365.  Ovid.  Fad.  ii.  v.  61. 
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The  moft  obvious  charadler  of  Juno,  and  that 
which  we  are  apt  to  imbibe  the  mofl:  early  from 
Homer  and  Virgil,  is  that  of  an  imperious  wife. 
They  reprefent  her  oftner  fcolding  than  carefling 
himm.  As  this  goddefs  was  confidered  as  the 
patronefs  of  marriage,  their  reprefenting  her  un- 
der fo  falfe  and  difagreeable  a light,  is  fomething 
llrange. 

Minerva  n is  reprefented  as  a beauty,  but  of 
the  feverer  kind,  and  without  the  graces  and 

foftnefles 

n In  the  tenth  JBneid,  (v.  60—95)  even  a council  of 

the  gods,  her  behaviour  is  either  fallen,  or  angry  and  inde- 
cent! In  a relievo  at  Turin,  the  fcems  to  be  reprefenced  in 
this  fcene. 

n Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  are  often  joined  together 
by  the  Roman  authors,  as  well  as  in  ancient  infcriptions, 
and  the  works  of  the  artifts.  They  were  deemed  the  guar* 
dians  of  the  empire.  They  were  invoked  by  name,  and  the 
reft  in  general.  Thus  Cicero  in  many  places ; te,  Jupiter 
Maxime ! — teque,  Juno  Regina  ! — teque  Minerva  ! — 
effiterique  dii  deaeque  immortales.  — The  fame  diftinftion  is 
frequent  in  Livy,  l.iii.  c.  17.  1.  vi.  c.  16.  They  are  often 
reprefented  together  on  gems  and  medals,  and  fometimes  by 
proxy,  as  on  a medal  of  Antoninus  — the  owl  for  Minerva, 
an  eagle  for  Jupiter  and  a peacock  for  Juno.  It  muft  have 
been  the  higheft  compliment  to  the  emperors,  to  reprefent 
them  on  the  reverfe  of  their  medals  5 it  was  direflly  calling 
them  guardian  gods  of  the  empire,  Ovid.  Faft.  iv.  v.  ult. 
Their  fhrines  were  placed  together  in  the  great  temple  o 
Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline-hill,  where  they  had  been  placed 
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foftnefles  of  Venus.  Dignity,  and  a becoming 
air,  firmnefs,  and  compofure,  with  juft  features, 
2nd  a certain  mafculine  fternnefs,  make  the  di- 
ftinguifhing  character  of  her  face  Her  drefs 
and  attributes  are  adapted  to  her  charatfter. 
She  has  a helmet  on  her  head,  and  a plume  nod- 
ding formidably  in  the  air.  In  her  right-hand 
Ihe  ftiakes  a fpear,  and  in  her  left  grafps  a fhield, 
■with  the  head  of  the  dying  A'ledufa  upon  it. 
The  fame  figure,  with  all  it’s  terrors  and  beau- 
ties, is  alfo  on  her  breaft-plate  p ; and  fometimes 
fhe  herfelf  has  ferpents  about  her  bofom  and 
fhoulders  q. 

before  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus  in  one  chapel  in  the  old  Capi- 
tol, called  from  thence  the  chief  temple  or  capitol,  and  not 
from  the  head  of  one  Tolus,  as  the  ftory  goes,  Var.  de  ling, 
lat.  1.  iv. 

• Hence  her  heads  are  fo  like  thofe  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  that  they  have  been  taken  for  his. 

P This  head  of  Medufa  is  fometimes  moll  beautiful,  anti 
fometimes  moft  fhocking.  In  the  Strozzi-Medufa  at  Rome, 
her  look  is  dead,  -but  with  a beauty  that  death  itfelf  cannot 
extinguifh.  The  poets  fpeak  of  the  beauties  and  horrors  of 
Medufa’s  face,  and  alfo  of  her  ferpents,  particularly  two  with 
their  tails  twined  together  under  her  chin,  and  their  heads 
reared  over  her  forehead.  She  is  thus  reprefented,  with  eyes 
convulfed,  on  a jafper  at  Florence.  See  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  v. 
793.  Luc.  ix.  v.  680.  Virg.  Ain.  viii.  v. 437,  438.  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  iii.  El.  i.  v.  124. 

H Statius  defcribes  them  as  fometimes  quiet,  and  at  other 
times,  as  enraged,  Theb.  b.  xii.  v.  609.  1,  8.  v.  519. 
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The  poets  agree  with  the  artifts.  They  fpeak 
of  her  as  very  beautiful,  but  defcribe  her  as  more 
terrible.  They  call  her  handfome  or  graceful, 
but  give  her  the  titles  of  virago,  the  {fern  dark- 
coloured  goddefs’  ; arrd  mention  not  only  a cer- 
tain threatening  turn  in  her  eyes ; but  the  very 
colour  too,  it  feems,  was  adapted  to  the  cha- 
racter of  terror s. 

It  was  common  among  the  Romans  to  transfer 
the  diftinguiftiing  attributes  of  their  deities  to  the 
ftatues  of  their  emperors  '.  This  flattery  was 

carried 

r Torva  et  Flava,  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  v.  238.  Ovid.  Faft.  vi. 
v.  652.  Art.  Am.  ii.  v.  238. 

* Minerva,  as  making  her  appearance  firft  in  Africa,  has 
a great  deal  of  the  Moor  in  her  complexion,  with  a light- 
coloured  eye,  which  muft  fhow  it  the  ftronger.  She  is  call- 
ed Tritonia,  which  is  the  fame  as  Maura.  Hence  Juvenal 
(fat.xii.  v.  4.)  calls  her  the  African  goddefs.  Luc.  ix.  v. 
354.  No  poet  of  the  Auguftan  age  has  touched  on  this 
particular  colour  of  her  eyes,  though  the  Greeks  give  her 
one  of  her  mod  famous  titles  from  thence,  y\a.vxuTrn;. 
Virgil  (ALn.  ii.  v.  175.)  afcribes  a fiery  motion  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Palladium,  (the  little  tutelar  deity  of  Minerva)  when 
brought  into  the  Grecian  camp  by  Diomedes.  The  Palla- 
dium is  feen  on  gems,  with  a fhield  in  one  hand,  and  a fpear 
in  the  other. 

t If  one  called  Auguflus  his  god,  it  was  little  more  in 
thofe  days  than  faying,  that  emperor  was  his  patron  (Virg. 
eel.  i.  v.  6.)  but  to  put  the  fulmar  in  the  hand  of  his  flatue* 

was 
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carried  by  the  old  artifts  in  no  point  fo  far  as  in 
the  Gorgon’s  head  on  Minerva’s  breaft-plate.  All 
the  emperors  were  fond  of  this  badge  of  wif- 
dom  u. 

A breaft-plate  with  the  Medufa’s  head,  when 
worn  by  a deity,  was  called  v£gis.  Minerva’s 
Ihield'  had  the  fame  device  and  name,  and  feems 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  herfelf  and  Jupiter, 
and  ufed  by  them  when  they  thundered.  It  is 
certain,  Minerva  is  reprefented  as  dealing  out  the 
fulmen  of  Jupiter,  as  well  as  Juno,  which  makes 
it  probable  that  all  three  were  confidered  by  the 
Romans  as  one  and  the  fame  deity,  under  different 
names  w. 

was  calling  him  the  governor  of  all  the  world.  Augnftus 
loved  to  be  reprefented  like  Apollo,  as  Marc  Antony  affected 
the  attributes  of  Hercules-. 

u There  might  be  made  a feries  of  Roman  emperors  from 
Auguftus  to  Galienus,  with  this  attribute  on  their  breaft- 
plates,  except,  perhaps,  two  or  three,  of  whom  fcarce  any 
figures  remain.  The  ftrongeft  for  the  dying  call  of  the 
eyes,  is  on  the  buft  of  Nero  at  Florence,  and  anfwers  to 
Virgil’s  fine  defection,  JEn.  hi.  v.  43S.  There  is  another 
on  a Domitian  alluded  to  by  Martial,  7.  ep.  1. 

w The  name  °f  Jupiter  might  fignify  the  Supreme  Good- 
tiefs  ; of  Minerva,  the  Supreme  Wifdom  ; and  of  Juno,  the 
Supreme  Power,  In  tell.  Syft.  i.  e.  4. 
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CHAP.  II. 

NEPTUNE,  VENUS,  MARS, 
VULCAN,  and  VESTA. 

EPTUNE,  as  having  a feat  in  the  fu- 


preme  council  of  the  gods,  is  often  fpoken 
of  in  the  higheft  heavens,  but  will  be  confider* 
ed,  in  his  proper  chara&er,  among  the  water* 
deities. 

Venus  is  reprefented  with  one  of  the  prettiefl, 
as  Minerva  is  fometimes  with  one  of  the  hand- 
fomeft  faces,  that  can  be  conceived. 

Her  look,  as  reprefented  by  the  artifts  and 
poets,  has  all  the  taking  airs,  wantonnefles,  and 
graces  they  could  give  it.  Her  fhape  is  the  moft 
exa£t  imaginable,  all  foft,  and  full  of  teridernefs j 
the  finenefs  of  her  fkin,  and  the  beauties  of  her 
complexion,  were  fo  exquifite,  that  it  required 
the  utmoft  fkill  of  Apelles  to  exprefs  them.  Her 
eyes  were  either  wanton,  or  quick,  or  languifh- 
ing,  or  infolent,  according  to  the  occafion;  and 
her  face  and  air  agreed  with  them  “.  She  is  fre- 


a The  poets  are  fuller,  as  to  the  eyes,  than  any  ftatue  or 
picture  can  be.  The  fculptors  can  only  give  the  proportion 
of  things,  and  one  tingle  attitude  in  a ftatue.  The- painter 
can  do  the  tame,  and  add  the  natural  colours ; and,  by  the  help 
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quently  defcribed  too  as  having  a treacherous 
fmile  on  her  .face.  But,  however  fhe  appears, 
or  whatever  fhe  is  doing,  every  thing  about  her 
is  graceful,  bewitching,  and  charming  b.  . 

Befides 

of  lights,  and  fhades,  can  throw  things  into  proper  diftances. 
The  poets  can  defcribe  all  that,  and  can  farther  put  the  figure 
into  a fucceflion  of  different  motions  in  the  fame  defcription. 
This  muft  give  the  poet  an  advantage  in  defcribing  the  quick 
and  uncertain  motions  of  Venus’s  eyes,  and  occafions  the 
meeting  with  expreffions  which  cannot  be  explained  from 
ftatues  or  paintings.  Such  the  epithet  fata,  which  refers, 
perhaps,  to  a certain  turn  of  Venus’s  eye,  and  her  catching 
•it  away  again  the  moment  fhe  is  obferved,  Ovid.  Art.  Am* 
ii.  v.  657.  Her  eyes  are  well  defcribed  by  Silins,  DeBell. 
Pun.  1.  xv.  v.  27. 

b Venus,  in  all  attitudes,  is  graceful,  but  in  no  one  more 
than  in  that  of  the  Venus  of  Medici;  where,  if  fhe  is  not 
really  modeft,  file,  at  leaft,  counterfeits  modefty  extremely 
well.  This  attitude  might  be  defciibed  in  two  verfes  of 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  it,  v.  614,  615.  This  flatue,  as  to  the 
fliape,  will  ever  be  the  ftandard  of  all  female  beauty  and  foft- 
nefs.  Her  breads  are  fmali,  tliftinft,  and  delicate,  to  the 
hjgheft  degree.  Her  waift  is  not  reprefented  as  ftinted  by 
art,  but  as  exaftly  proportioned  by  nature  to  all  rhe  other 
parts  of  her  body.  Her  legs  are  neat  and  Header,  the  fmajl 
of  them  is  finely  rounded,  and  her  very  feet  are  little,  pretty, 
and  white.  1 he  general  tendernefs,  elegance,  and  fine  pro- 
portions of  her  whole  make  feem  to  take  a great  deal  from 
the  beauty  of  her  face,  or  the  head  is  really  (as  has  been 
ful peeled)  not  of  the  fame  artift  who  made  the  body.  Some 
have  fancied  that  there  are  three  different  paffions  expreffed 
F 5 in 


Befides  the  infidious  fmile,  in  fome  figure?, 
Venus  is  reprefented  in  others  fmiling,  and  in  a 
wheedling  pofture.  Such,  probably,  was  the 
figures  of  the  Venus  Erycina,  called  by  Horace 
Erycina  Ridens  c ; and  fuch  was  the  defign  on 
the  medal  of  Aurelius,  in  which  Venus  is  begg- 
ing fome  favour  of  Mars  a. 

Venus  is  alfo  frequently  reprefented  as  the  ge- 
nius of  indolence,  lying  in  a languifhing  pofture 
on  a bed,  and  generally  attended  by  Cupids  to 

in  the  air  of  the  head,  in  which  the  face  is  a little  turned  away 
from  you.  At  your  firft  approaching  her,  averfion  appears 
in  her  look  ; move  one  ftep  or  two,  and  lhe  has  a compli- 
ance in  it ; and  one  ftep  more  to  the  right  turns  it  into  a little 
infulting  fmile,  as  having  made  fure  of  you  : but  our  author 
could  not  find  out  this  malicious  fmile,  though  he  often 
viewed  the  ftatue  on  purpofe. 

e Hor.  i.  od.  t.  v.  33.  Such  alfo  was  the  Venus  Appias, 
a ftatue  of  whom  ftood  near  the  forum,  where  the  lawyers 
pleaded,  often  alluded  to  by  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  v.  88.  1.  iii. 
v.  451.  Rem.  Am.  v.  660. 

«*  This  was  infciibed  to  Veneri  Vi&nci,  as  fure  of  carrying 
her  point.  Thus  alfo  in  a ftatue  at  Florence,  Venus  holds 
one  of  her  hands  round  Mars's  neck,  and  the  other  on  his 
bread}  and  feems  enticing  him  to  grant  her  requeft.  She  is 
reprefented  in  this  manner  with  others,  as  well  as  with 
Mars,  Virg.  Ain.  viii.  v.  394.  In  a relievo  at  Turin  Venus 
is  careffing  Jupiter  in  the  fame  manner  as  file  does  Mars  m 
the  Florentine  ftatue. 
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execute  her  orders  e.  On  an  ancient  fepulchral 
lamp  the  is  yet  more  indolent  ; as  not  only  her- 
fe If,  but  the  Cupids  about  her  are  all  faft  afleep  f. 
This  was  a juft  charafter,  Indolence  being  the 
mother  of  love,  in  a moral  fenfe,  as  Venus  is  of 
the  Cupid  in  the  allegorical  fenfe 

Venus,  by  the  poets  of  the  third  age,  is  re- 
prefented  under  a quite  contrary  character,  as 
the  goddefs  of  jealoufy,  or  the  furious  Venus  h. 

Statius 

e Some  of  thefe  figures,  poflibly,  were  originally  meant 
for  the  goddefs  Defidia,  who  might  more  eafily  be  miftaken 
for  a Venus  than  for  a Cupid,  as  the  was  apt  to  be  among 
the  ancients  themfelves,  Ovid.  Am.  i.  el.  9.  v.  32.  Stat.  iv« 
Sylv.  6.  This  Venus  appears  in  one  of  the  fineft  coloured 
pi&ures  left  us  by  the  ancient*.  It  is  in  the  Barbarini  palace 
at  Rome.  The  air  of  the  head  may  be  compared  with  Gui- 
do’s, and  the  colouring  with  Titian’s.  The  loft  part,  re- 
ft ored  by  Maratta  (though  a noted  painter)  ferves  to  do 
honour  to  the  paintings  of  the  ancients.  Venus  is  defcribed 
by  Statius  as  in  this  pi£ture,  1.  i.  Sylv.  v.  56. 

f As  this  was  found  in  a fepulchre,  it  probably  related  to 
fomefine  lady  buried  there  with  her  children.  Death  being 
fo  like  Sleep,  at  firft,  that  it  has  been  generally  compared 
to  it. 

g See  Ovid.  Rem.  Am.  v.  143. 

h Flaccus  and  Statius,  in  their  account  of  the  women  of 
.Lemnos  killing  their  huibands,  at  the  inftigation  of  Venus, 
delcribe  her  like  a fury  in  black  robes,  and  armed  with  x 
torch,  a fword,  and  with  ferpents,  the  attributes  of  the  fu- 
ries, Flac.  Arg.  ii , v.  106.  208.  Stat.  Theb.  v.  v.  69.  140, 
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Statius  alfo  fpeaks  of  a Venus  Jinproba,  or  bad 
Venus;  which,  if  it  be  not  the  fame  with  ftre 
furious  Venus,  there  is  another  character  which 
will  fuit  it  very  well,  the  vitious  Venus.  Her 
infidelities  to  her  hufband  have  been  ftrongly 
marked  out  from  the  earliefi:  ages.  The  poets, 
in  particular,  have  never  fpared  her ; and  often 
fpeak  of  the  public  fhame  {he  was  brought  to  by 
her  amours  with  Mars J. 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  the  Cupids, 
theN  y m p h s,  and  the  Graces.  The  Cupids 
were  fuppofed  to  be  numerous  k ; but  there  were 
two  moft  remarkable,  one  of  which  caufed  love, 
and  the  other  made  it  ceafe.  Hence  Venus  is 
called  the  mother  of  the  two  Cupids  *. 

The 

358.  283.  It  is  vifible  here  ltow  much  Flaccus  exceeds  Sta- 
tius. He  calls  Venus,  very  properly,  Mavortia  conjux,  and 
gives  her  the  ufual  attendants  of  Mars. 

* There  is  a pretty  gem  at  Florence,  on  which  they  are 
Caught  in  a net,  juft  as  Ovid  defences  it.  Art.  Am.  ii.  v. 
590.  Met.  iv.  v.  188.  On  a relievo  in  the  Admirrmda,  Ve- 
nus’s hands  are  chained  inftead  of  a net  ; but  Sol,  as  the  dis- 
coverer, is  reprefented  in  his  chariot,  agreeably  to  what  Ovid 
fays. 

* In  this  fenfe  Venus  is  called  Dulcium  Mater  Cupidinum, 
Hor.  iv.  Od.  1.  v.  5.  andTenerorum  Mater  Amorum,  Ovid, 
Am.  iii.  el.  15.  v.  1.  Flac.  Arg.  vi.  v.  457.  Stat.  iii.  Sylv. 
4-  v.  30. 

* Ovid.  Faft.  iv.  v.  i.  Hippol.  a&.  i.  chor.  The  two  Cu- 
pids with  the  dolplyn  at  the  foot  of  the  Venus  de  Medici, 
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The  Cupid  is  generally  reprefented  as  a 
child  of  feven  or  eight  years  old,  almoft  always 
naked,  handfome,  inclining  to  plumpnefs,  and 
fometimes  a little  idle  and  fly.  His  hair  is  foft 
and  fine,  and  fometimes  drefied  up.  His  wings 
ornamental,  as  well  as  ufeful,  and  probably  in 
paintings  were  of  divers  colours.  His  quiver, 
bow,  and  darts,  are  continually  mentioned  to  this 
day.  The  poets  give  him  fometimes  a lighted 
torch,  and  arrows  tinged  with  fire  m. 

The  poets  and  artifts  reprefent  their  cupids  ei- 
ther as  playful  or  as  powerful.  Hence  in  gems 
and  other  pieces,  they  are  feen  in  fome  little  di- 
verfion,  as  driving  a hoop,  playing  at  quoits, 
and  wreftling  or  fighting  in  jeft  j but  more  efpe- 

are  fuppofed  to  be  thefe,  and  are  now  called  by  the  antiqua- 
rians at  Florence,  Eros  and  Anteros.  Ovid  calls  the  laft 
Lethaeus  Amor  ; and  Cicero,  Anteros.  Montfaucon  (oc- 
cafioned  by  the  name  of  the  artift)  has  given  an  old  man 
for  Anteros.  Ovid  fpeaks  of  this  very  Cupid  as  a boy,  Rem. 
Am.  v.  576.'  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  Anteros  did  not 
create  averfion  ; for  love  and  averfion  were  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed from  different  arrows  of  the  fame  Cupid,  Ovid.  Rem. 
Am.  v.  554.  Met.  i.  v.  274.  Cic  , de  nat.  deor. 

* In  a ftatue  at  the  Venere  near  Turin,  he  appears  as  a 
youth  of  feventeen,  as  he  does  in  Raphael’s  Cupid  and 
Pfyche.  See  JE n.  i.  v.  682.  Met.  x.  v.  517.  Ovid,  ex 
Pont.  iil.  ep.  3.  v.  16.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  el.  10.  v.  16.  Rem. 
Am.  v.  40.  700.  702.  Her.  ep.  ii.  v.  40.  Art.  Am.  i.  v.  22, 
Hor.  ii.od,  8.  v.  16,  O&av.  Aft.  ii.  fc.  a. 
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dally  as  catching  and  tormenting  butterflies  : but 
this  may  be  brought  as  an  inftance  of  Cupid’s 
power  over  the  beings  of  the  air  n. 

His  power  over  the  other  elements  is  varioufly 
expreffed  : over  the  earth,  by  riding  on  a lion 
with  a lyre  in  his  hand,  and  the  favage  feeming 
to  liften  : over  the  fea,  by  being  feated  on  a dol- 
phin : and  in  heaven,  by  breaking  thefulmen,  or 
fiery  bolt  of  Jupiter 

Cupid  was  fo  conflant  an  attendant  on  Venus, 
that  he  may  be  reckoned  one  of  her  attributes  r. 

The 

n The  fame  Greek  word,  P/jche,  fignifies  a butterfly  and 
the  foul.  Hence  a butterfly  was  ufed  by  the  Greek  artifts  for 
an  emblem  of  the  foul  ; and  Cupid  fondling  or  burning  a 
butterfly,  is  the  fame  as  his  car  efling  pfyche  or  the  foul.  In- 
deed for  almoft  all  the  ways  Cupid  is  feen  playing  with  but- 
terflies, fome  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  reprefentations  of 
Cupid  and  Pfcyhe.  Thus  in  one  antique,  Cupid  is  drawn 
in  a triumphal  car  by  two  Pfyches,  in  another,  by  two  but- 
terflies. By  this  might  be  meant  his  power  over  the  beings 
of  the  air,  of  which  the  car  is  an  emblem. 

o Sometimes  Cupid  is  riding  on  a centaur,  who  has  his 
hands  tied  behind  him  ; fometimes  on  a chimaera,  &cc.  to 
fhow  that  Love  conquers  the  fierceft  monfters.  Neptune’s 
dominion  over  the  fea  is  alfo  denoted  by  a dolphin  in  his 
hand. 

p As  the  Bambino  (or  little  image  of  Chnft)  is  now  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  by  the  artifts  (and  perhaps  by  the  people)  in 
Italy.  This  lias  led  them  Into  fuch  flrange  petitions- as 

jure 


The  other  attendants  are  the  Graces  and  Nymphs, 
The  Graces  are  represented,  generally,  naked, 
like  three  beautiful  fillers,  and  connedled  toge- 
therq.  The  poets  fpeak  of  the  Nymphs  only 
in  general  terms  as  beautiful  women  with  Joofe 
robes.  The  Graces  and  Nymphs  are  reprefented 
by  Horace  as  dancing,  with  Venus  at  their 
head  r. 

Mars  is  always  reprefented  with  his  ufual 
attributes,  his  helmet  and  fpear,  which  he  does 
not  quit,  even  when  he  is  going  on  his  amours. 
He  had  feveral,  of  which  his  amour  with  Rhea 
was  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  among  the  Ro- 
mans. In  a relievo  (belonging  to  the  Mellini 
family  at  Rome)  relating  to  the  birth  of  Romu- 

jure  matris  filio  unpera , and  the  like.  The  child  is  as  much 
a mark  of  the  Virgin  as  the  ferpent  under  her  feet,  or  the 
crown  of  ftars  over  her  head. 

1 See  Hor.  ii.  od.  30.  v.  6.  1.  3.  od.  19.  v.  17.  od.  zi. 
v.  22.  Statius  feems  to  defcribe  the  graces  as  a woman  with 
three  pair  of  hands,  1.  hi.  Sylv.  4. 

1 Hor.  1.  i.  od.  4.  v.  7.  See  Ovid.  Faft.  v.  v.  209—220.  and 
Stat.l.  i.  Sylv.  ii.  v.  21.  where  the  defcriptions,had  they  been 
copied  by  a Raphael  or  Guido,  would  have  made  very  pretty 
pictures.  There  is  a painting,  in  Mead’s  collection,  of  three 
Nymphs  dancing  hand  in  hand.  Seneca  fpeaks  of  the 
Graces  agreeably  to  the  figures  of  thefe  three  Nymphs,  Sen. 
de  Ben.  i.  c.  3.  Hor.  1.  iv.  od.  7.  Ovid..  Faft.  V..  v.  209. 
Stat.  i.  Sylv.  2.  v.  ax.  See  Longus.  1.  ii. 
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lus,  Mars  is  defcended,  and  moving  towards 
Rhea,  who  lies  afleep.  On  the  reverie  of  the 
medal  of  Antoninus,  he  is  represented  as  fuf- 
pended  in  the  air,  juft  over  the  veftal  virgin  s. 

There  is  no  relievo  of  Mars  going  to  war  ; 
but  this  is  pompoufly  defcribed  by  the  poets, 
who  give  him  a number  of  attendants,  adapted 
to  the  god  of  flaughter,  or  (as  it  is  more  hand- 
fomely  ftyled)  of  the  art  of  war  *. 

Vulcan  is  defcribed  by  the  poets  as  a mere 
mortal  blackfmith,  only  with  the  addition  of  his 
being  lame.  They  reprefent  him  as  black,  and 

* By  this  medal  Mr.  Addilgn  explained  Juvenal’s  ex- 
predion  pendentis  dei,  (Sat.  xi.  v.  107.)  which  had  been 
ftrangely  mifunderltood  ; one  would  have  it  to  be  perdentis  ; 
another,  that  Mars  is  laid  to  be  pendentis,  becaufe  the  Ihield 
on  which  he  was  figured  hung  on  the  fhoulder  y but  the 
medal  (hows  the  true  meaning  to  be  fufpended  in  the  air. 
Hence  appears  the  ufefulnefs  of  antiques  towards  explain- 
ing the  poets.  Our  author  has  introduced  here  his  ingenious 
explanation  of  a relievo  in  the  court  of  the  Mattei-paiace, 
which  has  puzzled  all  the  antiquarians.  See  Polymetis, 
p.  79. 

t Thefe  defcriptions  are  fo  pifhrrefque,  that  it  was  doubt- 
lefs  a fubjeft  very  common  alfo  among  the  artifls,  Vir.  JSLn. 
xii,  v.  337.  Stat.  Thcb.  iii.  v.  4.31.  Mars  Gradivus  ap- 
pears on  a Cornelian  at  Florence  with  his  helmet  and  fpear, 
and  a trophy  on  his  Ihoulder. 
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hardened  from  the  forge,  with  a fiery  red  face 
whilft  at  work,  and  tired,  and  heated  after  itu. 

This  poor  god  is  always  the  fubjedf  or  pity 
or  ridicule.  He  is  the  grand  cuckold  of  hea- 
ven, and  his  lamenefs  ferves  to  divert  the 
gods  w. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  V e s t a has  any  ftatue. 
Ovid,  indeed,  fpeaks  of  an  image  of  her,  but  af- 
terwards owns  his  miftake  x.  The  figures  cal- 
led her’s  have  nothing  which  would  not  be  as 
proper  for  a veftal  virgin.  Even  thofe  on  medals 
infcribed  with  her  name,  may  fignify  only  one  of 

• Some  of  the  defcriptions  of  his  look  feem  to  have  been 
copied  from  ancient  paintings.  See  Stat.  iii.  Sylv.  i . v.  r 33 . 
1.  i.  Sylv.  5.  v.  8.  Theb.  v.  v.  31.  The  few  figures  of 
Vulcan  agree  with  the  poets,  except  a relievo  at  Paris,  where 
he  is  fitting,  with  fome  dignity,  with  Fauns  inftead  of  Cy- 
clops. .But  this  ieems  to  be  a modern  invention.  It  was 
reckoned  an  excellence  in  one  of  his  beft  ltatues,  that  lus 
lamenefs  was  concealed,  but  not  groflly,  Val.  Max.  viii. 
C.  1 1 . By  fitting  he  lofes  his  chief  attribute,  Vir.  ^En.  viii. 
v.  4-15.  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  v.  175. 

wFlaccus  has  defcribed  him  after  his  fall  from  heaven.  He 
has  juft  recovered  himfelf,  and  is  hobling  on  by  the  help  of 
fome  good  people  of  Lemnos,  who  found  him  in  his  diftrefs, 
Flacc.  Arg.  ii  v.  93.  Venus  mimicked  his  lamenefs  to  di- 
vert Mars,  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  ii.  v.  570.  See  Minutius 
Felix  ridiculing  the  heathen  gods,  where  Vulcan  ftands  firft, 
c.  xxi. 

the 
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the  veftals,  and,  perhaps,  are  only  reprefentationa 
of  her  by  proxy  y . 

Numa  (who  introduced  the  worfhip  of  Vefta 
and  the  eternal  fire)  admitted  of  no  ftatues  as 
helps  or  objefts  to  devotion.  The  do&rine  of 
the  Brachmans,  and  the  precepts  of  Zoroafter, 
(who  allowed  of  no  vifible  obje&s  of  worfhip 
but  fire)  were  known  to  Pythagoras,  and,  by 
him,  are  faid  to  be  imparted  to  Numa,  who 
feems  to  have  obferved  them  in  the  ceremonies 
he  appointed  for  Vefla  z. 

y Figures,  on  fome  medals,  are  called  Vefta ; but  the 
fame,  on  others,  are  infcribed  Veftals  j fo  both  may  be  fo. 
One,  infcribed  Vefta,  is  facrificing,  which  agrees  with  the 
prieftefs,  but  not  with  the  goddefs  herfelf. 

* See  Hook’s  Rom.  Hift.  i.  p.  1x5. 


CHAP.  III. 

APOLLO,  DIANA,  CEPvES,  and 
MERCURY. 

^"T^HE  ftatues  and  heads  of  Apollo  arc  aT- 
ways  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  face,  which  has  an  air  of  divinity  not  to  be 
conceived  without  the  help  of  the  artifh  He 
is  handfomer  than  Mercury,  and  not  fc>  effemi- 
nate 
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nate  as  Bacchus,  who  is  his  rival  for  beauty  a. 
His  features  are  extremely  fine,  and  his  limbs 
exactly  proportioned,  with  as  much  foftnefs  as 
is  confident  with  drength.  He  is  always  young 
and  beardlefs ; and  his  long  beautiful  hair,  when 
unconfined,  falls  in  natural  eafy  waves  all  down 
his  fhoulders,  and  fometimes  over  his  bread  b» 
There  is  a grace  refulting  from  the  whole,  which 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  deferibe  to  any  one  who 
has  not  feen  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

The  poets,  whofe  imaginations  mud  have 
been  raifed  both  by  paintings  and  datues,  formed 
the  highed  ideas  of  Apollo’s  beauty.  Virgil 

a The  heroes  or  princes  are  generally  compared  by  the 
poets  for  beauty  to  one  of  thefe,  and  chiefly  to  Apollo, 
Mart.  vi.  ep.  29.  Met.  viii.  v.  31.  Flac.  Arg.  ii.  c.  49 2> 
JE n.  iv.  v.  150.  Met.  iii.  v.  421.  Am-  b.  i.  el.  14.  v.  32. 
Hor.  i.  od.  2.  v.  43.  Stat.  Achil.  t.  v.  i<S&. 

b Nothing  was  deemed  by  the  Romans  more  eflcntial  to 
the  beauty  of  a young  perfon,  than  a fine  long  head  of  hair. 
Juv.  Sat.  iii.  v.  186.  Hor.  ix.  od.  10.  v.  3.  Id.  iii.  od.  19. 
v.  27.  J£.n.  i.  v.  590.  They  had  a cuftom  of  cutting  their 
hair  fhort,  about  the  age  of  feventeen,  and  of  keeping  it  fo 
ever  after.  Hence  the  poets  give  to  Apollo  the  titles  of  cri- 
nitus  and  intonfus,  which  was  the  fame  as  if  they  had 
faid,  he  was  always  young.  Met.  i.  v.  564.  Hor.  iv.  od.6., 
v.  26.  1.  iii.  od.  4.  v.  62.  Hor.  epod.  xv.  v.  10.  Jl in-  ix. 
v.  638.  Hor.  i.  od.  21.  v.  2.  Met.  xii.  v.  585.  On  account 
of  the  hair,  a Bacchus  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  Apollo,  Mart.,  i. 
ep-  125.  Tibul.  i.  el.  4.  v.  33.  Met.  iii.  y.  421. 
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calls  him  the  beautiful,  and  Tibullus  the  well- 
fhaped,  god  c. 

The 

• ,i£n.  iii.  v.  119.  Tibul.  ii.  el,  3.  v,  11,  Tibullus 
(1*  hi.  el.  4.)  has  a full  description  of  his  perfon,  in  which 
Several  ftrokes  Seem  to  be  taken  from  celebrated  pictures,  par- 
ticularly the  beautiful  blufh  of  a new  married  bride.  Pliny, 
Speaking  of  Echion’s  beft  pieces,  mentions  one  on  this  fubjeft 
(Nat.  Hift.  1.  35.  c.  10.)  from  which,  perhaps,  the  famous 
picture  at  the  Aldrobandine  palace  in  Rome  is  copied,  as  the 
air  of  the  new  bride  in  it  is  remarkably  modeft. 

Our  author  thinks  there  was,  in  the  old  pi&ures  of  Apollo, 
a certain  brightnefs  beaming  from  his  eyes,  and  diffufed  all 
over  his  face,  juft  as  the  principal  figure  is  all  luminous  in 
Correggio  s famous  Nativity,  and  in  Raphael’s  Transfigura- 
tion. He  conje&ures  this  from  the  poets  Ipeaking  fo  often 
of  the  brightnefs  of  Apollo’s  face,  and  the  beaming  fplendor 
of  his  eyes,  Stat.  Achil.  ii.  v.  164.  Catul,  de  At.’  v.  40* 
Met.  iv.  v.  J93.  231.  Met.  ii.  v.  40— 50. 

He  was  confirmed  in  tills  ccnje&nre  by  an  inconceivable 
{uses  of  vanity  in  the  emperor  Auguftus.  His  face,  as  ap- 
pears from  medals  and  other  figures,  is  what  the  Romans 
called  the  Apoliinean  face  (Mart.  iv.  ep.  29  ) Nature,  per- 
haps, had  given  him  fome  refemblance  of  Apollo,  and  the 
■aitifts  and  poets  took  care  to  reprefent  him  more  like  than  he 
really  was  (Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  i.  v.  214.  Ain.  iv.  v.  140. 
Virg.  eel.  iv.  v.  10.)  Suetonius  (in  Aug.  c.  94.)  fays,  he 
was  really  very  beautiful,  and  that  he  was  believed  to  be  in- 
deed the  fon  of  Apollo.  That  he  gave  into  this  flattery  is  too 
plain  ; for,  at  an  infamous  feaft  (in  which  he  and  five  of  his 
courtiers  reprefented  the  great  gods,  and  as  many  ladies  the 
fix  goddefles)  he  liimfelf  was  drefled  with  the  attributes  of 
Apollo  ; and,  whafis  more,  he  affected  to  have  it  fuppofed 

that 
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The  various  charaders  of  Apollo  among  the 
Romans  were  thefe  : 

The  Apollo  Venator,  who  prefided  over 
the  chace,  is  reprefented  in  the  nobleft  ftatue  in 
the  world,  the  Apollo  Belvidere  ; where  he  is 
drefled  rather  too  fine  for  his  character.  His  hair 
is  collected  together  a little  above  his  forehead 
His  chlamys,  which  is  only  fattened  with  a gem 
over  his  breatt,  falls  loofely  down  his  backhand 
is  totted  over  his  arm.  On  his  feet  is  a fort  of 
the  fine  bufkins  anciently  ufed  for  hunting.  All 
the  reft  of  his  body  is  naked.  He  holds  his  bow 
in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  juft  fhot  off  an  ar- 
row d. 

that  his  eyes  beamed  forth  brightnefs  like  Apollo's  ; and 
was  mightily  pleafed  when  he  looked  fully  upon  any  body  ; 
if  they  held  down  their  eyes,  as  when  the  fun  glares  too 
ftrong  upon  them.  This  vanity  helps  to  explain  a paflfage  in 
Virgil,  AEn.  viii.  v.  678.  See  alfo  iv.  v.  150.  and  i.  v.  591 
and  Propertius,  1.  vi.  el.  6.  v.  30. 

* He  may  be  thus  far  adorned  as  Apollo,  fo  often  deferr- 
ed by  the  poets,  quitting  Lycia,  his  hunting -feat,  to  go  to 
Delos,  where  he  appeared  in  more  ftate,  and  much  as  Virgil 
deferibes  him,  where  he  compares  AEneas  (when  going 
a-hunting)  to  this  God.  Whether  Virgil,  in  his  comparifon, 
had  this  ftatue  in  his  eye  or  not,  they  both  relate  to  the 
Apollo  Venator,  drefled  finer  than  ufual,  and  both  in  the 
poet,  and  in  the  marble,  he  is  reprefented  as  the  ftandard  of 
beauty,  Ain.  iv.  v.  150,  Max.  Tyr.  Diflfert.  72,  Stat* 
Achil.  1.  i,  v,  166. 


The 
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The  Musical  Apollo  preflded  over 
poetry  and  the  mufes.  He  is  called  either  V ates 
or  Lyriftes  ; mufic  and  poetry  in  the  carlieft  ages 
making  but  one  profeflion.  Sometimes  he  is 
naked,  with  his  hair  collected  over  his  forehead, 
with  his  lyre  in  one  hand,  and  his  ple&rum  in 
the  other.  At  other  times  he  is  d refled  in  a long 
robe,  with  his  hair  all  flowing  down  at  full 
length,  and  crowned  with  laurel,  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  habit  of  this  Apollo  c. 

As  to  the  Muses,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
poets  fay  but  little  of  them  in  a defcriptive  way, 
though  they  invoke  them  fo  often,  and  are  fo 
much  obliged  to  them.  Where  they  do  fpeak  of 

e The  poets,  efpecially  of  the  Auguftan  age,  are  very  full 
in  their  deferiptions  of  him,  Propert.  iii.  el.  3.  v.  14..  Ovid, 
de  Art.  Am.  ii.  v.  496-  Id.  iii.  v.  142.  Id.  i.  el.  8.  v.  60. 
Jvlet.  xi.  v.  169.  Tibul.  iii,  el . 4"  v.  42’*  In  this  diefsApcllo 
is  fuppofed  to  appear  at  the  feafts  of  Jupiter,  particularly  at 
the  folemn  one  after  the  defeat  of  Saturn  ; under  which 
character  he  may  be  called  the  Feflal  Apollo,  Tibul.  1.  ii. 
el.  5.  v.  10.  Thus  too  the  poets,  or  muficians  of  old,  were 
dreffed,  when  they  fung  to  the  lyre  at  the  table  of  princes,  as* 
Iopas  was  at  Dido’s  feaft,  Ain.  i.  v.  740.  Iopas  is  here 
ftyled  Crinitus,  which  implies  his  being  dreffed  like  the  Feftal 
Apollo.  Had  Mr.  Addifon  been  aware  of  this,  he  could 
not  have  called  Crinitus  here  “ an  epithet  quite  foreign 
« die  purpofe.”  A ftrong  inftance  of  the  life  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  Romans,  and  ap- 
pearances of  their  gods,  on  fuch  and  fuch  occafions,  towards 
underftanding  the  poets.  See  Difc.  on  ancient  and  modern 

learning,  p-  6.  * , 

them. 
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them,  it  is  generally  fomething  in  relation  to 
themfelves  *.  They  were  a frequent  ornament 
for  libraries  of  old,  and  are  often  feen,  and  very 
properly,  on  the  tombs,  either  of  poets,  or  phi- 
lofophers,  or  muficians,  or  aftrortomers.  On  thefe 
you  often  meet  with  all  the  nine  mufes,  with 
fome  deity,  particularly  Apollo,  in  the  midft  of 
them  g. 

The 

f Thus  Statius  defcribes  the  mufes  mourning  over  a dead 
poet,  in  filence,  Theb.  vii.  v.  554..  See  alfo  Stat.  ii.  Sylv. 
7.  v.  38.  Hor.  iv.  od.  3.  v.  2. 

z There  is  a relievo  on  a farcophagus  in  the  Capitoline 
gallery  at  Rome,  in  which  the  nine  mufes  are  reprefen  ted  j 
by  the  help  of  which,  and  Aufonius's  delcription  of  them 
(Idyl.  20.)  our  author  has  attempted  to  diftinguilh  them 
from  one  another,  which  has  always  been  very  difficult.  The 
order  of  them  feems  to  be  quite  arbitrary,  as  appears  by  the 
different  ranging  of  them  by  Herodotus  (who  has  annexed 
their  names  to  the  nine  books  of  his  hi  dory)  and  by  Aufo- 
nius,  as  well  as  in  all  the  relievos  now  to  be  met  with.  In 
the  relievo  above  mentioned,  they  are  placed  and  diftinguiffi- 
•d  in  the  following  manner  : 

Clio  is  firft,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  roll,  or  book,  in 
her  hand,  or  with  the  longer,  bolder  pipe  (Hor.  i.  od.  12, 
v.  2.)  Her  office  was  to  celebrate  the  a&ions  of  departed  he- 
roes, though  Statius  makes  her  defcend  to  lower  offices  from 
the  old  notion  that  every  thing  penned  in  hexameters  was  an 
epic  poem.  Stat.  i.  Sylv.  2.  v.  Io 

Thalia  was  the  mufe  of  comedy  and  paftorals  (Virg. 
eel.  vi.  v.  2.)  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  her  comic  malk  in  her 
band,  and  her  paftoral  crook* 


Terpsichore 
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The  Act  ian  Apollo  was  much  cele- 
brated, efpecially  in  the  Auguftan  age,  as  hav- 
ing 

Terpsichore  has  nothing  to  diftinguifti  her.  Au- 
fbnius  gives  her  the  Cithara.  On  the  medals  of  the  Pompo- 
nian  family,  three  mules  have  {fringed  inftruments  in  their 
hands,  but  we  do  not  know  them  from  one  another  ; and 
are  ufed  to  call  the  Cithara,  Barbiton,  and  Teftudo,  by  the 
name  of  Lyres.  Thefe  three  mufes  are  in  the  relievo  the 
third  (which  the  author  calls  Terpfichore)  and  the  firth  and 
feventh,  which  appear  to  be  Erato  and  Polyhymnia;  though 
that  cannot  be  determined,  till  the  names  and  ftiape  of  the 
{fringed  inftruments  come  to  be  better  known. 

Euterpe  prefided  over  the  ndufic  played  on  two  pipes 
1 tibia]  at  once,  as  in  the  remarks  before  Terence’s  plays. 
By  thefe  pipes  {he  is  diifinguilhed,  though  fometimes  ihe 
holds  the  fiftula,  or  calami,  in  her  hands,  and  is  fo  defcribed 
by  Aufonius,  Hor.  i.  od.  i • v-  33. 

E R A T o,  who  prefided  over  the  amorous  kinds  of  poetry, 
is  o-enteely  dreffed,  looks  pretty,  though  thoughtful.  She  is 
reprefented  penfive,  or  elfe  full  of  gaiety,  as  {he  appears  on 
gems ; both  which  chara&ers,  though  oppofite,  fuit  well  with 
lovers,  and,  canfequentiy,  with  their  patroneft.  Ovid  in- 
vokes her  with  much  propriety  in  his  art  of  love  (1.  n.  v.  16.) 
and  in  his  Fafti  for  April,  the  lover’s  month  among  the  Ro- 
mans, Faft.  i.  v.  1. 16.  246.  349.  14*  *96-  But  Virgil  feems 
to  invoke  her  improperly  before  a fcene  of  battles,  unlds  it 
was  becaufe  the  war  was  caufed  by  a woman,  JEn.  vii.  v.45. 
Calliope  is  called  by  Ovid  (Met.  v.  v*  340.)  the 
chief  of  the  mufes  ; and  by  Horace,  Regina,  as  {kilful  on  all 
inftruments,  1.  iii.  od.  4.  v.  4-  The  tables  in  her  hand  mark 
her  diftineuiftiing  character,  which  was  to  pole  down  the 

worthy 
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ing  affifted  Auguftus  in  his  engagement  with 
Antony  h.  His  abearance  and  drel's  feem  to  have 
been  partly  of  the  Apollo  Venator,  and  partly  of 
the  Lyriftes.  At  leaft  the  poets  in  general  gave 
him  a bow  in  his  hand  But  in  a ftatue  after- 
wards 

worthy  a&ioRS  of  the  living.  The  books  of  old  were  like 
the  rolls  in  the  offices  for  old  records  ; and  the  form  we  now 
ufe  for  books,  was  then  only  ufed  for  tablets  [pugillares]  or 
pocket  books,  called  by  Catullus  pugillaria,  and  byAufonius 
pugillar  bipatens. 

Polyhymnia  is  diftinguiflied  By  fome  ftringed  inftru- 
ment  in  her  hand,  perhaps  what  the  Romans  called  the  Bar- 
biton,  which  we  have  no  name  for,  Hor.  i.od.  i.  v.  34.. 

Urania  prefided  over  aftronomy,  and  is  diftinguiffied  by 
the  celeftial  globe  at  her  feet,  and  the  radius  in  her  hand, 
-®n.  vi.  v.  851.  In  ftatues,  the  globe  is  fometimes  in  her 
hand,  and  fometimes  placed  on  a column  before  her,  Staf 
Theb.  viii.  v.  554. 

Melpomene  was  the  mufe  of  the  ftage,  and  prefided 
over  all  melancholy  fubje&s,  aslwell  as  tragedies,  Hor.  ii.  od. 
2.4.  v.  4.  1.  iii,  od.  30.  v.  ult.  She  is  diftinguiflied  by  her 
mafic  on  her  head,  which  is  fometimes  placed  fo  far  backward, 
that  it  has  been  rniftaken  for  a fecond  face,  as  may  be  feen  in 
Montfaucon  i.  pi.  59. 

h His  ftatue  ftood  on  the  promontory  of  A&ium,  or  Leu- 
cate,  on  a place  called  the  Lover’s  Leap  (Ovid.  Her.  ep.  xv. 
v.  175.)  and  was  vifible  a good  way  at  foa,  and  revered  by 
the  mariners  (Virg.  ^En.  ii.  v.  275.)  to  which  Auguftus  is 
laid  to  addrefs  his  devotions  before  the  battle  ofA£lium. 

1 Petr.  v.  1 15.  JEn.  viii.  v.  706.  Propert.  iv.  el.  6.  v.  57. 
68.  T,  his  confufion  of  attributes,  though  very  uncommon. 
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wards  made  by  the  famous  Scopas,  and  placed  in 
a temple  in  Auguftus’s  palace,  (hence  called  the 
Apollo  Palatinus)  he  was  reprefented  folely  un- 
der the  character  of  the  Apollo  Lyriftes  k,  and  is 
fo  defcribed  by  the  poets.  They  fpeak  of  him 
as  in  his  flowing  robe,  and  playing  on  the  lyre, 
and  even  as  quitting  his  bow  b 

The  reprefentation  of  Apollo,  as  prefiding  over 
the  fun,  will  be  confidered  among  the  planets. 

The  Apollo  Medic  us  is  often  mention- 
ed by  the  poets ; and  there  is  very  frequently  the 
jerpent  at  the  feet  of  his  ftatues,  as  the  emblem 
of  the  god  of  health.  In  thefe  figures  he  has  ge- 
nerally an  eafy  mild  look,  and  the  ferpent  lies 
fleeping  or  quiet  by  him.  Had  this  ferpent  been 
the  python,  as  the  Italian  antiquarians  would 
have  it  to  be,  his  features  would  have  been  all 

is  found  in  other  figures  of  this  god,  Piin.  Nat.  Hift.  1.  34. 
c.  8.  Our  author  deferibes  here  a moft  puzzling  ftatue  at  Tu- 
rin, Polym.  p.  94. 

k Auguftus  built  a temple  on  the  fpot  to  the  Aftian 
Apollo,  and  afterwards  another  within  his  palace,  where 
Scopas’s  noble  ftatue  was  placed,  Paterc.  c.  ii.  v.  81.  Suet, 
in  Aug.  c.  29. 

1 Hor.  Car.  Saec.  v.  34.  Propert.  ii.  el.  31.  v.  16.  1.  4.  el. 
6.  v.  70.  His  figure  therefore  mu  ft  have  made  much  the 
tame  appearance  as  the  Aftian  Apollo  on  the  medal  oi 
Auguftus,  where  he  appears  in  the  long  robe,  but  flung 
back  loofe,  with  the  lyre  and  plectrum. 


fevere 
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fc\  ere  and  terrible,  as  in  the  following  cha- 
racter m. 

Apollo  the  Tormentor  was  fo  called 
from  a ffatue,  reprefenting  him  fleaing  Marfyas 
aiive  with  his  own  hands.  The  figures  relating 
to  Marfyas  were  very  common,  and  there  are  {fill 
remaining  enough  to  fhew  the  whole  feries  of  the 
ftory  in  all  it’s  different  periods,  which  are  all  de- 
feribed  in  the  poets,  and  are  fome  of  them  fo 
horrid  as  not  to  be  read  without  pain  n. 

Apoho,  no  doubt,  had  the  fame  avenging  air 
in  the  reprefentations  of  the  {lory  of  Niobe.  She 
had  highly  incenfed  Latona,  who  defired  her  two 
children,  Apodo  and  Diana,  to  avenue  the  af- 
front offered  to  her.  They  grant  her  requcfl, 
and  flay  all  Niobe’s  children,  feven  fons  and  fe- 
ven  daughters.  Ovid  is  very  full  in  the  account 
of  this  affair.  He  reprefents  thefe  deities  with 
their  bows,  performing  this  piece  of  vengeance, 

m Ovid.  Rem.  Am.  v.  7o5.  76.  Met.  i.  524.  JEn.xii. 
v.  406.  Prop.  iv.  el.  6.  v.  35.  Sum  Theb.  i.  v.  7x2. 

n He  appears  on  a gem  in  the  Maflimi  collecTon,  ordering 
Marfyas  to  be  dead,  with  a face  that  makes  one  almoft 
tremble  to  look  upon  it.  See  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  v.  1S6.  Faft.  vi 
v.  708.  Met.  vi.  v.  386.  391.  There  was  a ftatue  in  the 
Foium  near  the  feat  of  judgment,  alluded  to  by  the  poets 
Mart.  ii.  ep,  64.  Hor.  1.  fht.  6.  v,  12 1.  Juy.  Sat.  ix.  v.  4. 
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and  tells  us  how  and  where  each  foil  was 
wounded 

Apollo  and  Diana  were  confidered  as  the  in- 
flitters  of  plagues,  and  all  fudden  deaths  ; and 
are  faid  to  dil’charge  arrows  on  thefe  occafions  p. 
The  wounds,  arrows,  and  deities,  were  fome- 
times  vifible,  and  fometimes  not.  Ovid  fpeaks 
of  the  wounds  as  vifible  on  the  brothers,  and  as 
invifible  on  the  fillers.  The  deities,  by  his  ac- 

* There  was  a fine  relievo  on  one  of  the  folding  doors  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Palatinns,  Propert.  ii.  el.  31.  v.  14.. 
and  another  fpoken  of  by  Pliny,  Nat.  tfift.  1.  36.  c.  5. 
There  is  a noble  colle6tion  of  detached  figures  in  the  Me- 
dicean  gardens,  reprefenting  Niobe  and  her  children  about 
the  beginning  of  the  action.  Among  the  Tons  there  is  a 
figure,  which  our  author  thinks  is  meant  for  Amphion,  be- 
ing too  old  for  one  of  his  fons.  His  attitude  agrees  with 
Juvenal’s  defcription  of  him  in  Sat.  vi.  v.  173.  who  fuppofes 
him  prefent.  Thefe  figures  aie  fully  defcribed,  with  judici- 
ous remarks,  in  Polyrhetis,  p.  98.  Beiides  this  feleft  fe£t 
(which  were  dug  up  near  the  Porta  di  San.  Giovanni,  and 
purchafed  by  the  Grand  Duke)  there  are  fingle  figures  of 
Niobe’s  fons  in  feveral  collections  at  Rome.  See  Ovid.  Met. 
vi.  v.  217 — 303. 

P Hence,  perhaps,  a perfon  who  dies  fuddenly  (on  the  road, 
or  the  like)  is  (fill  faid,  in  feveral  nations,  to  be  Sun-fruck. 
Thus  the  French,  coupde  foleil ; and  the  Italian,  cclpo  de  foie. 
This  was  an  early  notion  among  the  Romans.  See  Ennius 
in  Alcmaeone,  and  AClius  in  Erigone. 

count. 
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count  were  invifible  too,  even  to  the  fufferers 
themfelves  ‘b 

The  Diana  Venatrix,  or  the  goddefs  of 
the  chace,  is  of  all  Diana’s  characters  the  moft 
known.  She  prefided  over  the  woods,  and  de- 
lighted in  hunting.  She  is  often  reprefented  as 
running,  with  her  veft  flying  back,  though  fhort- 
ened,  and  girt  about  her.  She  is  tall  of  flature, 
and  her  face,  though  very  handfome,  is  fome- 
thing  manly.  Her  legs  are  bare,  well-fhaped, 
and  very  ftrong,  Her  feet  are  fometimes  bare 
too,  and  fometimes  adorned  with  buflcins,  worn 
by  the  huntrefTes  of  old.  She  has  a quiver  on 
her  fhoulder,  and  holds  either  a javelin,  or  a 
bow,  in  her  right  hand.  Thus  the  appears  in 
fome  of  her  flatues,  and  in  the  defcriptions  of  the 
poets,  who  often,  by  a Angle  epithet,  bring  the 
idea  of  her  whole  figure  to  the  mind  r. 

.The  flatues  of  this  Diana  were  frequent  in 
woods,  where  file  was  reprefented  as  hunting,  or 


s Apollo,  as  the  inflifter  of  plagues,  Is  fometimes  defcribed 
as  in  Homer,  when  fending  a peftilence  to  the  Grecian  camp 
furronnded  with  clouds  5 or,  as  Horace  (i.  od.  z.  v.  31.) 
tran Hates  Homer’s  words,  “ with  clouds  wrapped  about  his 
“ fllOU  t,er3;”  T,lus  both  he  and  Diana  are  defcribed  by 
Ovid.  Statius  has  followed  the  fame  idea,  Theb.  i.  v.  63 1 , 


r °vich  Her.  ep.  iv.  v.  40.  91.  b.  i.  el.  1. 
v.  158.  Art.  Am.  iii.  v.  144.  1.  iii,  ei,  z 
Eel.  vii.  v.  3Z. 


v.  xz.  Faff.  ii. 
v.  3Z.  Virg. 
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bathing,  or  refting  herfelf.  It  was  on  one  of 
thefe  occaflons  that  A£laeon  had  the  misfortune 
to  fee  her  fo  fatally  tohimfelf,  The  ftory  is  told 
in  little  on  a gem  (in  Maffei’s  colledtion)  and 
more  largely  by  Ovid  in  verfe.  And  by  Apuleius 
in  profe  s. 

Diana  prefiding  over  the  moon  will  be  treat- 
ed of  among  the  planets. 

The  Diana  Triformis  (called  alfo  Hecate 
or  Trivia)  is  reprefented  with  three  heads  and 
three  bodies  *.  She  is  frequently  invoked  in  en- 
chantments, as  being  the  Infernal  Diana,  and 

s Both  the  gem  and  Ovid  reprefent  the  nymphs  as  hud- 
dled round  the  goddefs  to  hide  her  j but,  as  Ovid  obferves, 
it  was  partly  in  vain,  as  fhe  was  fo  much  taller  than  the 
nymphs,  which  is  frequently  marked  by  the  poets.  This 
was  finely  exprefied  in  the  famous  piHure  of  this  goddefs  by 
Apelles,  who  (Pliny  fays,  Nat  Hift.  b.  35.  c.  10.)  formed 
Ivis  idea  of  it  from.  Homer’s  defeription,  and  even  furpaffed 
his  original.  Virgil  has  imitated  the  fame  defeription,  JEn.  i. 
v.  502.  Odyf.  H.  v.  108.  What  pleafUre  would  it  be  to  com- 
pare the:  copies  of  Apelles  and  Virgil  with  fo  great  a mailer 
as  Homer  ! Apuleius’ s deferipuon  is  very  remarkable.  See 
Afin.  Aur,  b.  ii.  Statius  (Theb.  4.  v.  433.)  gives  a pretty 
defeription  of  her  as  refting  herfelf,  which  would  make  a good 
picture  or  ftatue.  See  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  v.  188. 

t Trivia  is  only  an  accidental  name,  fiom  her  fiatues  Hand- 
ing where  three  ways  met,  Ovid.  Fall.  i.  v.  142.  Her.  ep. 
xii.  v.  79.  Met.  vii.  v.  194.  Ilor.  iii.  od.22.  v.  4-  a^En.  iv. 
V.  511. 


appears. 
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appears  more  like  a fury  than  a celeffial  goddefs, 
with  the  inftruments  of  terror  in  her  hands,  and 
grafping  cords'  or  fwords,  or  ferpents,  or  flaming 
torches. 

There  are  other  lefs  didinguiflhed  chara&ers  of 
this  goddefs,  one  of  which  feems  to  have  been 
ufually  overlooked,  and  may  be  called  the  Cele- 
stial Dianta,  not  as  to  her  power  in  the  hea- 
vens, but  as  to  the  appearance  fhe  makes  in  the 
great  council  of  the  gods.  She  is  larger,  and 
drefled  in  a full  and  long  robe,  though  {he  {fill 
retains  her  bow,  and  the  quiver  on  her  (houl- 
der  u, 

Ceres,  the  goddefs  of  agriculture,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  artifts  and  poets  with  her  head 
crowned  either  with  corn  or  poppies,  and  her 
robes  fall  down  to  her  fee t.  She  feems  to  have 
been  a beauty  of  the  brunette  kind  ; and  her 
drefs  was  well  adapted  to  her  complexion.  The 
only  obje&ion  to  her  beauty  is,  that  her  breads, 
in  mod  figures,  are  reprefented  very  large.  This 

* She  is  defcribed  by  Statius  much  like  this.  Achil.  i. 
v.  3+8.  This  defcription  tallies  with  a ftatue  at  the  Lord' 
Leicefter  s,  in  London.  Cicero  defcribes  a ftatue  much 
like  this,  which  belonged  once  to  Scipio  Africanus,  Orat. 
iv.  in  Ver.  ' <r 

G 4 Ovid 
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Ovid  omits,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  the  earlier 
poets  w. 

The  chief  character  of  Mercury  is  that  of 
Jupiter’s  meflenger.  His  make  is  young,  airy, 
and  light,  all  proper  for  fwiftnefs.  His  limbs 
are  finely  turned,  and  he  yields  to  none  but 
Apollo  and  Bacchus  in  beauty  x.  His  diftin- 
guifhing  attributes  are  his  petafus,  or  winged 
cap  ; the  talaria,  or  wings  for  his  feet  ; and  the 
caduceus,  or  wand,  with  two  ferpents  about  it  y. 

To 

w Ovid. Met.  vi.  v.  n8.  Id.  iii.  el.  io.  v.  3.  Faft.  iv.  v. 
4.14.  620.  Met.  viii.  v.  781.  Faft.  iv.  v,  616.  Lucr.  iv.  v. 
1158.  Virgil  defcribes  Ceres  as  regard  ng  the  hulbandman 
from  heaven,  and  blefling  his  work,  of  which  there  is  a pic- 
ture in  the  Vatican  manufcript,  Geo.  i.  v.  96. 

* The  poets  give  the  lame  idea  of  him,  Ovid.  Met.  ii*  vr 
£18,731.  Hor.  i.  od.  2.  v.  43.  xEn.  iv.  579. 

y The  cap  is  like  the  common  cap  of  the  fervants  of  old. 
The  wings  might  be  taken  off ; and  there  are  fometimes 
only  two  feathers  ftuck  in  it-  (Plant.  Preface  to  Amphitryon) 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  cuftom  of  the  Roman  meffengers,  flick- 
ing a feather  in  their  cap,  which  was  fortietimes  put  into  the 
letter  itfelf,  as  a mark  of  difpatch,  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  v.  149. 
The  wings  for  the  feet  might  alfo  be  taken  off.  In  a figure 
in  the  Juftinian  gallery,  Cupid  is  putting  the  wings  to  Mer- 
cury’s feet.  The  Caduceus  too  is  fometimes  reprefented 
with  wings,  Virgil  defcribes  Mercury  thus  equipped  when 
fent  to  /Eneas  by  Jupiter,  /En.  iv.  v.  251.  See  Stat,  Theb. 
i.  v.  31 J.  He  is  thus  reprefented  in  the  Vatican  manufcript, 
with  the  chlamys  floating  behind  him  in  the  air,  py  the 

flying 
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To  thefe  is  added  his  harpe,  or  long  fword,  with 
a particular  hook  behind  it.  The  defcriptive 
epithets  given  by  the  poets  agree  with  the  old 
figures  of  it  z. 

Mercury  had  alfo  a general  power  given  him 
hy  Jupiter,  of  conducing  fouls  to  their  proper 
place,  and  of  re-condudting  them  up  again  upon 
occafion.  Horace  (l.iii,  od.  ii.)  gives  an  ex- 
traordinary account  of  Mercury’s  defending  to 
Orcus,  and  caufing  a cefiation  of  fufFerings  there. 

In  the  fame  ode  Horace  fpeaks  of  Mercury  as 
a wonderful  mufician,  and  reprelents  him  with  a 
lyie,  of  which  he  Was  faid  to  be  the  inventor  a* 

He 

flying  back  of  the  drapery,  the  artifts  generally  mark  the 
motion  of  a perfon  going  on  fvviftly,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  v.  529. 
1 he  poets  give  him  the  chlamys  as  part  of  his  drefs,  Met. 
ii.  v.  736.  Slat.  Theb.  7.  v.  39, 

2 Luc.  ix.  v.  663.  678.  (Here  fome  read  lunati  for  h&- 
mall,  not  knowing  any  thing  of  the  hamus,  or  hook.)  Met. 
iv.  v.  665.  719.  7 z6. 

a Mercury,  after  Healing  fome  bulls  from  Apollo,  retired 
to  a cave,  at  the  entrance  of  which  he  found  a turtoife.  He 
killed  it,  and  diverting  himfelf  with  the  fhdl,  was  pleafed 
with  the  found  it  yielded  j whereupon  cutting  thongs  out 
of  the  hides  he  had  ftolen,  he  faftened  them  to  the  fheif, 
and  played  upon  them.  By  this  legend  it  appears,  that  the 
moft  ancient  lyres  were  made  of  the  fhell  of  a tortoif'e, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  particular  Roman  lyre,  called 
tefiudo.  The  moft  remarkable  one  is  in  theMontalti  gnr- 
G 5 dens, 
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He  is  likewife  defcribed  by  the  poets  as  the  god 
of  ingenuity  and  thieving  b.  Thefe  two  cha- 
radters  are  joined  by  Ovid  and  Horace  c. 

Mercury  prefided  alfo  over  the  merchants  and' 
tradefmen  d._  This  Mercantile  M ercury,  as 
the  difpenfer  of  gain,  is  reprefented  with  the 
attribute  of  a purfe  in  his  hand,  and  with  h's 
winged  cap  on  his  head,  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  ftatuaries,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  “ If  you 
“ take  not  gain  when  offered,  it  will  dy  away, 

and,  perhaps,  for  ever  e.”  The  poets  have 

the. 

dens,  which  not  only  fhews  the  whole  belly  of  the  tortoife, 
and  part  of  what  the  firings  were  attached  to,  but  has  two 
horns  above  like  a bull’s,  with  firings  round  their  bottoms 
like  thongs.  As  the  tortoife  is  an  amphibious  creature,  it’ 
may  be  called  pifcis,  or  fera.  This  ferves  to  clear  a difficult 
pafiage  in  Statius,,  and  another  in  Horace,  Stat.  i.  Sylv.  5, 
v.  5.  Hor.  iv.  od.,  3..  v.  20.  See  a riddle  on  the  teftudo  hew- 
ing called  abeaft,  a filh,and  a harp,  in  Sympofius.  JEnig. 
*ix.  v.  20.. 

h Hor.  i.  od.  xo.  v.  12.  Metv  xi.  v.  irj. 

« Ovid  calls  him  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  and  the  god  of 
thieves,,  in  the  fame  place,  Fall.  Vi  v.  104.  So  does  Horace 

od.  10.  v.  7. 

*•  From  thence  he  is  faid.to  have  his  name,  Merctirius  a 
Mercibus  dl&us,  Fell.  Pomp.  b.  1.  The  Romans  called 
thofe  who  thrived  in  bufinefs,  Viri  Mercuriales. 

e In.  a gem,  Mercury  is  giving  up  his  purfe  to  Fortune  : 
painting  (in  Mead's  collection)  he  offers  it  to  Minerva, 

who 
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the  fame  idea  of  Mercury,  and  inform  us,  that 
it  was  a common  fubjeft  for  pictures,  as  well  as 
other  works  f. 

Mercury,  though  the  patron  of  robbers,  was 
fuppofed,  however,  to  prefide  over  the  high- 
roads. The  flatues  of  this  Mercury  are  of  that 
odd  terminal  fhape,  fo  much  in  vogue  in  the  beft 
ages  of  antiquity.  Thefe  old  Termini  were  fome- 
times  without,  but  oftner  with,  bulls,  or  half 
figures  of  fome  deity  on  them ; and  thofe  of  Mer- 
cury fo  much  more  frequently  than  any  other, 
that  the  Greeks  gave  them  their  general  name 
from  this  god  g. 

who  takes  only  a little  out  of  it,  as  if  good  luck  had  more  to 
do  with  it  than  good  fenle.  In  another  gem,  he  offers  it  tO' 
a veiled  lady  like  Pudic'tia,  who  ftrenuoufly  refufes  it. 

f Hor.  ii.  fat.  3.  v.  67.  Perf.  fat.  vi.  v.  63. 

g E^aris  ufed  in  Greek  for  any  terminal  figures  in  gene- 
ral. There  is  an  allufion  in  Juvenal  which would  ftrike  us 
more  ftrongly,were  we  ufed  to  fee  thefe  terminalMercuries  as 
commonly  as  the  Romans  were  of  old.  The  fatire  turns  upon 
this  affertion,  that  where  there  is  no  virtue,  there  cannot  be 
any  nobility..  Virtue  among  the  Romans  was,  “ a man’s 
“ exerting  himfelf  in  the  fei  vice  cf  his  country  or  friends 
fo  that  die  comparing  a man  to  a figure  without  arms  or  legs, 
mull  give  the  ftrongeft  idea  of  his  being  the  moft  ulelefs  of; 
mortals.  See  Sat.  viii,  v.  1— 67. 
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BOOK  II. 

The  fix  HEROES  fuppofed  by  the  Romans 
to  have  been  received  into  the  higher  heavens. 

HERCULES,  BACCHUS,  AESCULA- 
PIUS, ROAd  ULUS,  CASTOR,  and 
POLLUX1. 

YTERCULES  was  pointed  out  by  the  anci- 
heathens,  as  their  great  exatnplar  of 
virtue.  And,  indeed,  as  their  idea  of  virtue  con- 
fided chiefly  in  feeking  and  undergoing  fatigues 
with  patience  and  fteadinefs  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind*  they  could  fcarce  have  chofcn  a fitter 
perfon,  the  courfe  of  whofelife  was  almoft  wholly 

a Our  author  fays  he  ufed  to  confound  thefe  with  the 
common  heroes  fuppofed  to  have  been  deified  of  old,  till  he 
obl'erved  that  the  Roman  poets,  when  fpeaking  of  men  who 
made  the  nobleft  appearance  upon  earth’,  and  were  therefore 
received  into  the  higher  heavens,  always  inftance  in  fome  or 
other  of  thefe  fix,  Hor.  ii.  ep.  i.  v.  17.  Id.  iii-  od.  3.  v. 
j6.  JEn.  vi.  v.  806.  and  v.  130.  (where  fauci  feem-s  to  be 
the  fix)  Sil.  xv.  v.  83.  He  obferved  the  fame  in  the  prole- 
writers,  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  vii.  c.  at;.  Cic.  de  nat.  deor.  ii. 
Rut  his  chief  authority  is  a quotation  by  Cicero  from  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  where  thefe  fix  are  named  as  re- 
ceived into  heaven  for  their  merit,  and  ordered  to  be  wor- 
fhiped,  tab.  xi.  c.  4.  Cic.  de  leg.  a. 
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taken  up  with  labouring  for  the  good  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures. 

1’he  Farnefe  Hercules  (one  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated ftatues)  reprefents  him  as  refting  after  the 
laft  of  his  twelve  mod  noted  labours.  He  is 
leaning  on  his  club,  and  holding  the  apples  of 
the  Hefperides  in  his  hand.  He  is  all  formed  to 
exprefs  ftrength.  The  breadth  of  his  fhoulders, 
the  fpacioufnefs  of  his  cheft,  the  vaftnefs  of  his 
hze,  and  the  firmnefs  of  his  mufcles,  fnow  more 
force  and  refiftance  in  his  make  than  was  ever 
found  in  the  mod  famous  gladiator,  or  boxer,  of 
old.  All  thefe  particulars  are  marked  out  alfo 
by  the  poets  b. 

The  chief  attribute  of  Hercules,  or  the  dif- 
tingutfhing  chara&er  of  his  figures,  is  this  in- 
comparable ftrength.  His  other  attributes  are 
his  lion’s  (kin,  his  club,  and  his  bow.  The  lion’s 

b Ain.  vi.  v.  802.  Hor.  iii.  od.  3.  v.  9.  Her.  Fur.  Aft. 
3.  Sc.  2.  v.  625.  Flac.  ii.  v.  491.  Her.  Oet.  A6b  3.  Sc.  2. 
v.  8:7.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  v.  840.  Horace  li3s  been  ftippofed 
to  allude  to  this  particular  ftatue  in  the  expreftion,  in-uifli 
membra  Glyconis  (b.i.  ep.  i.  v.  31.)  As  the  name  of  Giy- 
con,  on  the  bafe,  fhows  him  to  be  the  maker,  this  ftatue 
might  be  called,  for  diftin&ion  fake,  the  Hercules  Glyconis. 
If  fo,  Horace  might  well  call  it  the  Glycoii  in  verfe.  Tire 
epithet  of  in<yi£lus  too  would  be  much  more  proper,  when 
applied  to  the  Farnefe  Hercules,  than  to  a gladiator  of  the 
name  of  Glycon,  as  the  commentators  fuppofe  it. 
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fk>n  is  fometimes  fo  put  on,  that  the  head  and 
jaws  of  the  lion  appear  over  his  head  c. 

To  avoid  confufion,  the  adventures  of  Her- 
cules may  be  placed  in  the  following  order  : 
I.  Such  as  are  previous  to  his  twelve  celebrated 
labours.  2.  The  twelve  labours  tfremfelves. 
3.  His  voluntary  exploits,  which  he  undertook 
of  himfelf. 

I.  His  firfl  exploit  was  ftrangling  two  ferpents 
fent  to  deftroy  him  in  his  cradle,  when  he  was 
but  half  an  hour  old.  The  artifts  have  fhown  a 
great  deal  of  fancy  in  the  various  ways  of  re- 
prefenting  this  (lory,  which  are  all  touched  upon 
by  the  poets  d. 

Another  of  his  youthful  exploits  was  killing 
a vaft  lion  in  a vale  near  his  native  city  Thebes. 
Hercules  is  defcribed  by  the  poets,  in  his  con- 

e This  was  a fort  of  military  drefs  among  the  Roman  fol- 
diets,  as  may  be  feen  on  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  pillars, 
and.  is  taken  noiice  of  by  the  poets,  JEn.  xi.  v.  680.  JEn. 
vii.  v.  609.  Stat..  Theb.  i.  v.  487.  Flac.  i.  v.  155.  See 
. Stat.  iii.  Sylv.  i.  v.  3^.  and  Lucian  b.  i. 

d Sometimes  he  has  a fmile  on  his  face,  as  if  pleafed  with 
the  colours  and  motions  of  the  ferpents.  Sometimes  he  looks 
concerned  for  having  killed  them.  Sometimes  the  fteadinefs 
and  ftrong  gripe  of  the  infant  are  expreffed.  On  a gem,  his 
nurfe  is  introduced^  with. his  twin-brother  Euriftheus  in  her 
arms,,  the  quite  frightened,  and  he  not  regarding  her,  Her. 
fur.  Aft.  ii»  fc.  i..  v.  219.  Stat,  3.  Syl  i.  v.  48.  Mart.  1.  14- 
cp,  177.  PI.  Amphit.  Aft.  v.  fc.  i.  v.  64. 
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tprefls  of  lions,  two  ways,  either  as  fqueezirrg 
them  to  death  (as  in  his  earlier  engagements)  or 
tearing  their  jaws  afunder.  The  firft  way  was' 
very  awkward,  as  it  expofed  him  all  the  while- 
both  to  their  fangs  and  claws,  as  appears  in  the 
figures  that  reprefent  it c.. 

II.  The  Twelve  Labours,  fo  termed  by  way 
of  eminence,  and  which  he  was  to  perform  by 
the  malignity  of  Juno,  and  the  fatality  of  his 
birth,  are  more  eafrly  to  be  fixed  by  the  artifts 
than  by  the  poets,  who,  indeed,  agree  as  to  the- 
number,  but  ufually  fo  blend  his  ordinary  and- 
extraordinary  labours  together,  that  it  is  impof- 
fkble  from  them  to  know  one  from  the  other  f. 
It  is  from  fome  ancient  relievos  that  we  learn. 

e Stat.  Tlieb.  i.  v.  487.  Stat.. 4.  S-yl.6.  v.  4.1.  Her.  fur. 
Aft.  i.  ic.  1 . v . 225;  Stat.  Tlieb.  iv.  v.  828.  and  vi.  v.zji, 
473.  Sil.  iii.  V..34.  There  is  a figure  in  the  capitol  of  Her- 
cules very  young,  and  yet  with  a lien’s  Ikin  over  his  head> 
which  ferves  to  juftify  feveral  modern  artifts,  as  well  as  fome 
eminent  painters,  who  have  been  thought  to  give  Hercules 
this  drefs  too  early,,  for  want  of  confidering  that  he  had  ac- 
quired fuch.a  fpoil  before  he  flew  the  Cleonsean  lion. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  he  is  faid  to  perform  exploits 
before  he  was  born  of  Alcmena,  and  to  have  aflifted  the  gods 
againft  the  rebel  giants,  Ain.  viii.  v.  298.  This  is  one  of 
the  molt  myfterious  points  in  the  ancient  mythology.  See 
Apollodorus,  Bibl.  1.  i.  and  Macrobius  Saturn,  i.  c.  20. 

* Mart.  ix.  ep.  102.  Ovid.  ix.  v.  180.  Sil.  iii . v>44.  Ain. 
viii.  v.  257.  Her.  fur.  Aft.  2.  fc.  1. 
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what  the  twelve  were,  though  as  to  the  particu- 
lar order  of  them  the  relievos  themfelves  dif- 
agree.  The  following  order  is  taken  from  a re- 
lievo on  an  altar,  which  flood  by  the  gate  of  Al- 
bano,  but  has  been  lately  removed  to  the  Capi- 
toline  gallery  g. 

1.  The  firft  labour  is  Hercules’s  engagement 
with  the  Cleon;ean  lion.  He  is  reprefented  kill- 
ing the  monfter,  by  tearing  his  jaws  afunder, 
juft  as  Silius  fays  this  atftion  was  wrought  on  the 
folding  doors  of  Hercules’s  temple  at  Gades  in 
Spain. 

2.  The  fecond  is  the  conqueft  of  the  Hydra, 
the  moft  difficult  tafk  of  all.  The  old  artifts 
differ  in  the  :eprefentations  of  the  Hydra.  Some- 
times it  is  a ferpent  branched  out  into  feveral 
others  ; and  fometimes  a human  head,  defcend- 
ing  lefs  and  lefs  in  Terpentine  folds,  and  with  fer- 
pcnts  upon  it  inftead  of  hair  h. 

3.  The 

% This  altar  having  ferved  for  a common  feat,  has  fuffered 
fo  much,  that  the  three  firft  labours  are  here  fupplied  from 
other  antiques.  This  relievo  differs  in  the  order  from  ano- 
ther at  the  Villa  Calali  at  Rome.  Aufbnius,  in  an  infcrip- 
tion,  probably  for  fome  relievo,  has  named  and  ranged  the 
whole  twelve.  One  Hilafius,  an  old  grammarian,  has  done 
the  fame,  though  in  a different  manner.  He  begins  with  a 
miftake,  by  calling  it  the  Nemaean  lion. 

h The  poets  feem  to  fpeak  of  both,  though  they  have  been 
generally  underftood  only  of  the  former.  As  any  one  of 

theft 
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3.  The  third  is  the  Erymanthian  boar.  Her- 
cules is  reprefented  as  having  tofled  the  monfter 
over  his  fhoulder,  and  carrying  him  away  in  tri- 
umph. Nothing  defcriptive  of  this  is  in  any  Ro- 
man poet1. 

4.  The  fourth  is  the  wild  flag,  faid,  by  the 
poets,  to  have  been  of  a prodigious  fize,  and  to 
have  had  brazen  feet.  Hercules,  in  the  relievo? 
is  kneeling  upon  him,  and  holding  him  by  the 
horns. 

5.  The  fifth  is  the  Stymphalides.  Hercules  i« 
reprefented  as  (hooting  them  with  his  bow.  The 
birds  are  not  exprefled  here  as  flying  too  high  ; 
but  one  lies  dead  on  the  ground  before  him. 
They  are  exprefled  on  gems  3 but  then  Hercules 

kneeling. 

6.  The  fixth  labour  is  cleanfing  of  Augeas*s 
llables.  He  is  reprefented  as  refting  after  it,  and 
fitting  on  a bafket,  with  a dung-fork  in  his  hand. 

thefe  ferpents’  heads  was  faid  to  double  upon  being  cut  off, 
the  number  of  he  a.ls  muff  have  been  at  the  choice  of  the  ar- 
tift.  The  poets  carry  it  fometimes  as  far  as  a hundred,  Met. 
ix.  v.  72.  Hor.  ii.  ep.  1.  y.  11.  iy.od.  4.  y.  6a.  JEn.  viii. 
Y.  300.  u®n.  vii.  y.  658.  Her.  Oet.  Aft.  4.  fc.  2.  y.  1293. 

1 Except  Martial  alludes  to  it,  1.  ix.  ep.  102.  v.  6. 
Thefe  three  labours,  being  effaced  on  the  relievo,  are  taken, 
the  two  firft,  from  a gem  at  Florence,  and  die  third  from  a 
gem  at  Paris. 
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rl  his  was  too  difgracetul  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  the  poets. 

7.  1 he  feventh  is  the  Cretan  bull.  He  is  re- 
prefcnted  as  having  flung  the  bull  over  his  (boul- 
ders, with  as  much  eafe  as  he  did  the  boar.. 
Ovid  makes  him  hold  the  bull  by  the  horns,  as 
he  did  the  flag. 

8.  The  eighth  labour  is  his  killing  Diomedes 
and  his  horfes,  whom  he  ufed  to  feed  with  the 
flefli  of  his  fubjedfs.  There  are  antiques,  in- 
which  the  wretches  are  reprefented  as  flung  alive 
into  the  manger  k. 

9.  The  ninth  is  his  conqueft  of  Geryon,  who 
is  generally  reprefented  with  three  bodies  h 
Though  he  was  a giant,  he  looks  in  the  relievo 
as  a boy,  perhaps  to  make  Hercules  look  the 
taller. 

10.  The  tenth  is  the  conquefl:  of  the  Ama- 
zon. He  is  generally,  as  here,  reprefented  tak- 
ing off  her  zone,  and  is  fo  deferibed  by  the 
poets  m. 

it.  The  eleventh  is  his  dragging  up  Cerberus 
from  the  infernal  regions.  In  the  relievo,  and 
other  works,  he  is  reprefented  as  dragging  Cer- 

k Sil.  iii.  V.  196.  38. 

1 JEn.  yiii.  v.  203.  vi.  y.  289.  Hor.  ii.  od.  14..  V*  St.- 
Met.  ix.  v.  185.  Lucr.  v.  Y.28. 

Bi  Met.  ix.  y.  1S9.  Mart.  ix.  ep.  102. 

berus 
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bcrus  after  him  ; but  the  poets  have  defcribecf 
Cerberus  as  trembling,  dreading  the  light,  draw- 
ing back,  and  turning  away  his  eyes,  to  avoid  the 
pain  of  beholding  it  n. 

12.  The  twelfth,  and  laft  labour,  is  his  kill- 
ing the  ferpent,  and  gaining  the  golden  fruit  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Hefperides.  He  is  reprefented 
here  with  an  eredf  air  ; and  a look  of  fatisfadlion, 
as  having  finifhed  all  the  orders  of  Euriffcheus  °. 

III.  Of  the  voluntary  labours  of  Hercules  : 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable  was  his  combat  with 
the  vaft  giant  Antaeus,  a fon  of  the  earth,  as  all 
giants  were  fuppofed  to  be.  Hercules,  who  tra- 
velled every  where  to  rid  the  world  of  monfters, 
went  to  feek  him  in  Africa,  and  had  a long  com- 
bat with  him.  Their  way  of  fighting  was  a 
mixture  of  wrefiling  and  boxing.  Hercules  foiled 
his  antagonift  feveral  times  ; but  as  often  as  he 
fell  on  his  mother  earth,  fhe  inftantly  fupplied 
him  with  frefh  flrength.  Hercules,  at  length, 

* All  this  is  exprefled  in  fo  pi&urefque  a manner  by  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid,  that  they  feem  to  have  borrowed  fome  ftrokes 
bom  a celebrated  picture  in  their  times,,  JEn.  vi.  v.  395,. 
Met.  vii.  v.  413. 

* many  antiques  the  ferpent  k twining  round  the  tree 

he  is  defcribed  by  Lucan,  who  gives  (he  fulleft  account  of 

this  affair,  Luc.  ix.  v.  367.  and  in  fome  you  have  the  nymph* 
themielves,  who.  had  the  care  of  this  celebrated  tree. 
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finding  out  the  myflery,  grafped  him  in  his  arms, 
and  prelTed  him  to  death  p. 

There  is  no  antique  of  their  ftruggling  on  the 
ground  ; but  the  latter  part  of  the  combat,  or 
the  vidtory  over  Antaeus,  was  reprefented  fre- 
quently in  ftatues  of  old  q j and  it  is  ftill  not  un- 
common on  gems  and  medals,  as  well  as  in  fla- 
tues.  The  large  ftatue  of  this  at  Florence  re- 
prefents  Hercules’s  fteadinefs  whilft  he  is  preffing 
Antaeus  to  death  ; and  Antaeus  as  far  fpent,  and 
faintly  endeavouring  to  rid  nimfelf  from  the  knot, 
in  which  Hercules  grafps  him  round  the  middle  r. 

As 

P Lucan  defcribes  the  battle  at  large,  particularly  the  two 
chief  points,  his  ftruggling  with  him  in  vain  on  the  ground, 
and  his  preffing  him  to  death  in  the  a;r,  Luc.  iv.  632.  653. 

q Martial  fpeaks  of  one  properly  placed  in  the  Circus, 
Mart.  1.  14.  ep.  4.8.  As  the  area  of  the  amphitheatres  was 
called  arena,  fo  the  area  of  the  circufes  was  called  pulvis : 
and  as  arena  was  ufed  for  the  whole  amphitheatre,  fo  was 
pulvis  for  the  whole  circus.  Thus  Stat.  1.  5.  Sylv.  2.v.  26. 
124.  Theb.  x.  v.  501.  Met.  vii.  v.  541.  Hence  pulvis 
Antsei  in  Martial’s  diftich  feems  to  mean  that  part  of  the  Cir- 
cus where  the  figures  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus  flood. 

r This  is  very  like  the  figure  on  medals,  and,  perhaps,  all 
were  copied  from  Polycletus’s  famous  ftatue  at  Rome,  in 
Pliny’s  time,  Nat.  Hill.  1.  34.  c.  8.  It  agrees  very  well  with 
Lucan’s  defcription  towards  the  end  of  it,  Luc.  iv.  v.  653. 
Ovid  (from  fome  other  figures,  perhaps)  makes  Hercules 
hold  this  vaft  giant  under  his  left  arm,  whilft  he  ftrangles 
him  with  his  right  hand,  Her.  ep.  ix,  v.  98,  There  is  a 
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As  Hercules  freed  Africa  from  this  deftroyer, 
fo  he  put  an  end  to  the  robberies  of  Cacus  in 
Italy.  Virgil  gives  an  ample  account  of  this 
exploit  in  his  eighth  ^Eneid.  On  fome  ancient 
gems,  Cacus  is  feen  in  the  a£t  of  ftealing  Her~ 
cules  s oxen,  and  dragging  them  into  his  cave 
by  their  tails,  juft  as  the  ftory  is  told  by  Virgil  : 
and  on  a medal  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Cacus  lies 
dead  at  his  feet,  and  the  country  people  preffing 
to  kifs  his  hand  as  their  deliverer.  There  is  no 
gem,  medal,  or  marble,  yet  found,  reprefenting 
the  combat  itfelf ; and  no  wonder,  fince  it  is  a 
fubjecft  more  proper  for  painters  than  fcuJp- 
tors,  and  of  paintings  there  is  but  a fmall  fhare 
that  remains  to  us  4. 

If 


little  groupe  at  Florence,  where  the  figures  of  Antaeus  and 
Hercules  are  engaged,  and  Minerva  (landing  by,  as  if  Her- 
cules conquered  by  policy,  as  well  as  by  ftrength.  Though 
fome  make  Minerva  a conftant  attendant  on  Hercules  (Star 
Theb.viii.v.ji*.  l.i*.  v.  584.)  yet  the  artifts  did  noi 
make  her  fo  in  any  other  exploit.  Juvenal,  exclaiming 
again  ft  the  extravagance  of  flatterers,  gives  an  inftance  in 
their  comparing  a long  taper  neck  to  the  rtiort  thick  neck  of 
Hercules,  whilft  he  is  prefling  Antams,  flu.  Hi.  y.  8g. 


5 Vugil  and  Ovid  differ  in  their  accounts.  Ovid  makes 
Hercules  dafli  out  Cacus’s  brains  with  his  club  j where- s 
Virgil  fays  expreflly,  he  fqueezed  him  to  death,  JEiu  viii.  v. 
2.61.  Faft.  1.  v.  576.  Virgil  feems  to  be  the  more  exaft  • 
or  when  Hercules  found  out  Cacus,  he  plunges  into  his 
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If  thefe,  and  many  other  exploits  1 attributed 

to  Hercules,  be  confidered,  one  would  think  his 

whole  life  had  been  fpent  in  hardftiips,  from  his 

birth  to  his  agonies  on  mount  Oeta.  1 his  laft 

fcene  of  his  glorious  life  is  fully  defcribed  by 

Ovid,  who,  after  giving  an  account  of  his  fuf- 

ferings,  defcribes  his  affumption  into  heaven,  and 

takes  notice  of  his  perfonage  as  enlarged,  and 

rendered  more  auguft  . 

This 


cave,  which  was  all  dark,  and  full  of  fmoke  ; consequently 
his  ckib  could  be  of  no  uf'e.  He  therefore  ruflies  on,  and 
meeting  Cacus,  lays  hold  of  him  with  one  hand,  and  throttles 
him  with  the  other.  Both  Virgil  and  Juve'nal  lay,  that 
Hercules  dragged  him  out  of  his  cave  by  the  feet,  and  ieem 
to  refer  to  fome  known  picture,  or  ftatue  of  this  part  of  the 
fto.ry , in  which  Cacus  feems  to  have  made  an  ignominious 
figure,  -ffin.viii.  v.267.  Juv.  fat.  v.  v.  i»7- 

In  the  Sampieri  palace  at  Bologna,  there  are  three  ceilings 
painted  by  the  three  Caraches,  on  one  of  which  is  the  itory 
of  Cacus,  to  whom  is  given  a human  body,  wi.h  the  head  of 
a bead,  poflibly  from  fome  antique  ; for  Virgil  calls  Cacus 
a monfter,  and  half-man  and  half-beaft,  JEn.  viii.  V.-19+. 


19S. 267. 

t Such  as  his  bearing  the  heavens,  Met.  ix.  v.198.  His 
conquering  the  Centaurs,  ^En.  viii.  v 294..  His  killing  Bu- 
firis.  Met.  ix.  v.  183.  Mart.  ix.  ep.  102.  His  taking  fe- 
veral  cities  in  Europe  and  Afia,  JEn.  viii.  v.  290. 

U Met.  ix.  v.  168.  This  is  whilft  labouring  under  the 
torments  of  the  poifoned  fhirt.  After  lie  had  made  his  fune- 
ral pile,  and  laid  down  on  it,  he  is  quite  compofed,  ibid.  v. 
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This  famous  hero  had  very  great  faults,  as 
well  as  very  great  virtues.  He  was  a Have  to 
women  ; he  drank  as  immeafureably  as  he  fought 
courageoufly.  He  is  fometimes  defcribed  as 
tra.n (ported  with  paffion,  and,  fometimes  as 
cringing  with  fear.  But  this  was  in  his  mad 
fits,  when  he  killed  his  friends,  and  dafhed  out 
his  children’s  brains  ; after  which  monftrous 
actions,  he  fell  into  a deep  gloomy  melancholy  x. 
Under  all  thefe  bad  chara&ers  he  is  reprefented 
by  the  artifis  as  well  as  by  the  poets  y . 

Since 

*32-  Silius  mentions  a fine  relievo  of  him  on  the  funeral 
pile,  in.  v.  43.  and  Pliny  fptaks  of  a celebrated  fatue  of 

Hercules  in  torments  at  Rome,  Plin.  I.34.  c.  8.  There  is 
now  a very  fine  one  in  the  Barbarini  palace,  of  a high  Greek 
tafte,  the  face  of  which  expreffes  the  agonies  he  fuffered. 
limy  mentions  a famous  piaure  in  his  time  of  his  affump- 

tl0n,  ,n  tll£  P01tl'co  of  Oftavia.  Ovid’s  account  tallies  ex- 
aftly  with  Pliny’s. 


\ The  chief  fcene  of  his  effeminacies  was  in  Afia,  whilft 
he  lived  with  Omphale  queen  of  Lydia.  He  attended  her 
!^e  a flave  Wltl>  her  umbrella.  He  holds  the  women’s  work- 
bafkets  for  them,  and  even  fits  down  to  fpin  himfelf.  He  is 
Lolded  for  working  f0  awkwardly,  and  throws  himfelf  at 
tneir  feet,  to  beg  they  would  not  lafh  him.  See  Ovid.  Faff. 

v‘  ?2S-  312,  Her.  ep.  ix.  7.72.74.82.  Stat.iii.  Sylv  i 
v.  43.  J ’ * 


. Her";,IeS’  demeaned  by  bis  amours,  is  often  to  be  met 
v/ith.  rhe  Cupids  are  reprefented  as  taking  away  his  club 
and  his  miftrefles  are  dreffcd  up  in  his  lion’s  fkin,  or  himfelf 
m riejr  cJoaths.  There  is  a ftatue  of  him  (in  theFarnefe 
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Since  fo  many  of  thefe  faults  and  meanneffes 
are  recorded  of  Hercules  by  the  ancients,  it 
feems  a wonder  how  they  came  to  give  him  the 
foremoft  place  among  the  very  few  heroes,  who 
by  their  virtues,  were  received  into  the  higheft 
heavens  z. 

palace)  with  Omphale  (as  it  is  fuppofed)  in  which  he  13 
deeded  in  a woman’s  gown,  with  a fpindle  in  his  hand. 

The  Drunken  Hercules  is  no  uncommon  figure  dill.  Ac- 
cording to  Statius,  he  was  invoked  (in  the  frequent  lecliftei- 
niums  made  to  him  by  the  Romans)  under  this  chara&er. 
A friend  of  Statius  had  a little  figure  of  this  god,  which  he 
put  upon  the  table  whenever  any  gaiety  was  carrying  on. 
The  figure  held  a cyathus  in  one  hand,  and  his  club  in  the 
other,  with  a good-natured  mild  look,  as  inviting  others  to 
be  as  well  pleaded  as  himfelf,  Stat.  4.  Sylv.  6.  v.  58.  This 
figure  is  remarkable  for  having  run  through  a feries  of  the 
higheft  fortunes  of  any  upon  record.  It  was  a Hercules  in 
miniature,  of  brafs,  caft  by  the  famous  Lyfippus.  Before  it 
came  to  Statius’s  friend,  it  had  belonged  to  Sylla  ; before 
him,  to  Hannibal,  and  was  his  fellow-traveller  into  Italy, 
as  before  that  it  had  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in 
all  his  expeditions.  It  was  not  a foot  high,  fo  portable 
enough.  This  hiftory  of  it  is  given  by  Statius  at  large,  Stat. 
4 Silv.  3.  v.  38,  39.74  88.  Hercules  is  reprefented  much 
in  the  fame  manner  on  an  ancient  gem  by  Admon,  at  the  v e- 
rofpi  at  Rome,  which  our  author  thinks  was  copied  from  this 
very  figure.  Sec  Poly m • p.  1 1 6 . n.  7 x . 

a Lucian  introduces  iEculapius  diluting  the  right  of 
precedence  with  Hercules,  on  account  of  thefe  faults. 
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Bacchus  is  defcribed  by  the  ancient  writers 
and  poets  as  a very  great  warrior.  They  fay,  he 
traverfed  a great  part  of  the  world,  and  made  con- 
siderable / conquers  in  India.  From  thefe  great 
atchievements  it  is  that  he  got  a place  in  the 
higheft  heavens  3.  He  is  faid  to  be  the  inventor 
of  triumphs.  He  is  very  often  feen  in  old  re- 
lievos in  a triumphal  car,  attended  by  a fantaftic 
fet  of  women,  fauns  and  fatyrs,  and  generally 
with  elephants,  lions,  or  tygers,  and  other  Indian 
wild  beafts. 

Bacchus,  however,  is  always  reprefented  by  the 
befl:  artifts,  with  a face  as  young  as,  and  per- 
haps more  beautiful  and  effeminate  than,  ever 
man  had.  The  poets  agree  with  the  artifts,  and 
fpeak  as  expreftly  of  his  eternal  youth  as  of 
Apollo’s,  to  whom  he  was  reckoned  equal  (or  at 
Jeaft  next)  for  his  beauty,  and  for  the  length  and 
flow  of  his  hair b. 

The 

a Hor.  i.  od.  12.  v.  ai.  JEn.  vi.  v.  805.  Met.  tv.  v.  21. 
Faft.  iii.  v.  729.  Hence  too  he  was  ftyled  Liber  Pater,  or 
Bacchus  the  great  Prince  ; a fenfe  in  which  Pater  is  ufed. 
Curtius  fays,  the  greateft  compliment  his  flatterers  could 
pay  Alexander  the  Great  was,  to  Tay  he  exceeded  Bacchus 
and  Hercules,  1.  viii.  c.  18.  Hor.  iii.  od.  3.  v.  16.  Bac- 

enus  s expedition  into  India  was  before  the  Theban  war.  See 

Stat.  Theb.  vii.  v.  567.. 

b °vid.  Faft.  iii.  v.  774,  Tib.  i.  el.  4.  v.  37.  Met.  iii. 
v.  607.  ib.  jv,  v.  20.  The  heads  of  Apollo  and  Bacchus 

H 


were 


The  moft  ufual  attributes  of  Bacchus  are  his 
thyrfus,  his  vine  and  ivy  crowns,  his  fyrma  or 
long  triumphal  robe,  his  hebris  or  faun  s fkin, 
his  cothurni  or  bufkins.  Thefe  are  all  defcribed 
by  the  poets,  who  mention  alfo  fometimes  a. 
Mitra,  and  fometimes  wreathes  of  flowers  on  his 

bead  *•  The 


were  fo  like,  they  could  hardly  be  known  from  one  another, 
without  fome  other  attribute,  only  in  their  beft  figures  Apol- 
lo’s face  is  the  more  majeftic,  and  Bacchus’s  the  more 
charming,  Tib.  i.  el.  4.  v.  38.  Met.iii.  v.421.  Mart.  iv. 
tp.  45.  v.  8.  Virgil  (Geo.  ii.  v.  39a.)  fpeaks  of  little  heads 
of  Bacchus  hung  up  by  the  countrymen  on  trees,  from  a 
notion  that  his  regard  gave  fertility  to  the  grounds.  This 
obfcure  paffage  is  clearly  explained  by  a gem  at  Florence,  on 
which  there  are  heads  on  a tree  looking  every  way.  The 

poets  generally  attribute  horns  to  Bacchus  (to  (hew  he  was 

the  fon  of  Jupiter  Ammon)  which  are  feldom  feen  in  his 
ftatues.  This,  our  author  thinks,  was  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  antiquaries  abroad,  who,  feeing  the  horns,  take 
it  for  a faun,  and  then  add  fome  attribute  of  a faun  to  the 
figure.  Their  fmallnefs  too  makes  them  liable  to  be  hid  by 
the  crown  of  grapes  or  ivy.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  ftrange 
this  attribute  fhould  be  fo  frequent  in  the  poets,  and  fo  un- 
common in  ftatues,  Ovid.  Faft.  Hi.  v.  79°-  Her.  ep.  xr.  v. 
a,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  v.z^.  ib.  m.  v.  34-**  Stat.Theb. 
•x.’  v.436.  Flac.ii.  v.a7*.  Stat.  Theb.  vii.  v.131.  Some- 
times the  horns  were  gilded,  Hor.  ii.  od.  19.  v.  3°;  s*at*  3* 
Sylv.  3.  v.  62.  Ariadne  fell  in  love  with  him  for  his  horns, 

Faft.  iii*  v.  500. 

• The  thyrfus.  Met.  iii.  v.  667.  Vine  and  ivy  croons. 
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The  cantharus,  calathus,  or  fcyphus  in  the 
hand  of  Bacchus,  and  the  tyger  at  the  feet  of  his 
ftatues,  feem  equally  to  relate  to  his  chara&er  of 
the  god  of  wine  and  jollity  d.  Under  this  joyous 
character,  he  was  coniidered  of  old  as  the  in/piret* 
of  poets.  They  often  fpeak  of  Bacchus  and 
Apollo  as  their  infpirers.  Their  Parnaflus  rofe 
with  two  fummits,  one  was  called  Nyfa,  facred 

Hor.  iii.  od.  25.  V.  ult.  iv.  od.  8.  V.  lilt.  Stat.  Theb.v.  v. 
a69-  Faft.  vi.  v.  .-83.  His  fyrma,  Met.  iii.  v.  556.  Her. 
Fuu  Aft.  ii.  fc.  3.  v.475.  His  hebris,  Stat.  i.  Sylv.  z.  v! 
zzy.  His  cothurni,  Virg.  Geo.  ii.  v.  8.  His  mitra  and 
wreaths,  Hippol.  Aft.ii.  chor.  v.  755.  800.  Oed.  Att.  ii. 
chor.  v.  415 

i He  is  faid  to  have  tfirft  introduced  the  vine  into  Europe 
which  he  might  bring  with  him  after  his  conqueft  of  India* 
where  it  naturally  grew,  and  particularly  about  Nyfa,  a place 
peculiaily  facied  to  Bacchus.  Hence  the  ancients  gave  him 
the  character  of  the  God  of  Drinking.  But  it  is  uncom- 
mon to  fee  him  drunk  in  his  old  ftatues,  and  more  fo,  to  find 
him  deferibed  in  that  condition  by  the  old  poets.  Ovid  re* 
prefents  him  as  pretending  to  be  drunk,  rather  than  being 
really  fo,  Met.  iii.  v.609.  The  modern  ideas  of  Bacchus 
feem  to  be  a mixture  of  the  old  characters  of  Bacchus  and 
Silenus  togetlier.  The  youth  of  Bacchus  is  joined  to  the 
fottifhnefs  of  Silenus,  and  inftead  of  an  afs,  he  is  ufually  fet 
aftride  on  a tun.  So  that  from  the  fineft  fhape  and  face,  he 
is  brought,  by  our  painters  and  ftatuaries,  to  a fat  jolly  boy, 
half  diunk.  Horace  calls  him  the  modeft,  the  joyous  god 
Hoi.  i.  od.  27.  v.  4.  id.  iv.  od.  15.  Speaking  of  him  as  the* 
caufe  of  diunkennefs,  he  calls  him  immodeft,  Epod.  xi, 
v.  ai. 
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to  Bacchus ; and  the  other  Cyrrha,  facred  to 
Apollo  ; and  the  Roman  poets  feem  to  have 
worn  the  ivy  crown  of  Bacchus,  even  more  than 
the  laurel  crown  of  Apollo  e. 

iE  se u l a p ru s,  or  the  god  of  health,  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  order  of  Apollo,  when 
a peftilence  raged  in  the  city,  and  ever  after  con- 
fidered  as  their  preferver.  He  came  to  them  un- 
der the  fhape  of  a ferpent,  and  has  a larger  one 
than  ordinary  always  by  his  figures,  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  other  ferpents,  which  are  the  com- 
mon attributes  of  the  deities  prefiding  over 
health f.  In  a flatue  in  the  Mallimi  palace  at 
Rome,  he  is  drefied  in  the  habit  of  the  old  phyfi- 

* This  fervesto  explain  fome  relievos  where  Bacchus  is 
attended  by  the  nine  mufes,  much  better  than  they  have  hi- 
therto been.  The  mufes  are  the  propereft  attendants  of 
Bacchus  under  this  chara&er,  as  Cupid  is  of  Venus,  Ovid. 
1.  u el.  12,.  Id.  de  Art.  Am.  iii.  v.  348.  Stat.  3.  Sylv.  3.  v. 
7.  Id.  i.  Sylv-.  5.  v.  3.  Luc.  i.  v.  66.  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  v.  65. 
Hor.  i.  ep.  19.  v.  4.  The  ivy  crown  is  often  mentioned  as 
worn  by  the  poets,  Virg.  Eel.  vii i.  v.  13.  Id.  Eel.  vii.  v.  25. 
Hor.  i.  ep.  3.  v.  25.  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  v.  29.  Ovid,  de  Art. 
Am,  iii.  v.411.  Ovid,  de  Trift.  i.  el.  6.  v.  3.  The  laurel 
crown  belonged  properly  to  warriors  (Met.  i.  v.  56  1.)  but, 
perhaps,  were'  given  fometimes  to  epic  poets.  Statius  ipeaks 
of  his  having  both,  v.  Sylv.  3.  v.  9.  x 1 5. 

■f'  The  ferpent  was  the  mark  of  thofe  deities,  becaufe  much 
uflhl  by  the  ancient  phyiicians  in  their  prescriptions,  Fall,  vi, 
v.  751.  Slat.  r.  Sylv,  4.  v.  102.  Plin,  Nat.  Hid.  29.  c.  4. 
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clans,  and  has  the  mild  look  mentioned  by  Ovid, 
and  obfervable  in  our  modern  phylicians.  His 
face  refembles  the  Mild  Jupiter.  As  the  phyfi- 
cians  were  furgeons  too  of  old,  his  right  arm  is 
bare,  as  ready  for  an  operation.  In  his  left  he 
holds  his  flick,  with  the  ferpent  twilled  about  it. 
Thefe  particulars  are  all  marked  by  the  poets, 
efpecially  by  Ovid,  in  his  account  of  the  firfl  in- 
trodudlion  of  iEfculapius  into  Rome  g. 

As  the  Romans  thought  they  could  not  do 
too  much  honour  to  their  founder,  they  made 
R o m u l u s the  fon  of  that  god,  who  mufl  have 
been  the  mofl  refpedled  in  the  firfl  ages  of  their 
military  flate  \ He  is  fometimes  reprefented  fo 

like 

* JEa.  xii.  V.  4'0».  Stas  i.  Sylv.  4.  v.  io$.r  Stat.  iii‘ 
Sylv.  4.  v.  Met.  *v,  v.  66z. 

h The  ftory  of  his  birth  feems  to  be  a part  of  the  vulgar 
religion  only,  and  not  of  that  of  the  wife.  Livy  fpeak* 
flightly  of  it  fu  fl,  but  afterwards  throws  in  an  expreflion  fay 
the  vulgar,  Liv.  1.  i.  c.  8.  15.  Horace  gives  a fide  ftroke  to 
it  too,  1.  i.  fat.  2.  v.  126.  The  whole  ftory  of  his  birth  is 
reprefented  on  a relievo  at  the  Villa  Mellini  in  Rome.  It  ig 
divided  into  four  compartments.  In  the  firft,  Mars  is  going 
to  Rhea  as  /he  fleeps  by  the  Tiber.  In  the  lecond,  /he  is 
fitting  with  her  twins  in  her  lap,  whilft  Amulius  feems  to  bp 
upbraiding  her.  In  the  third,  the  two  infants  are  expofed 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  j and  the  fourth  reprefimts  them 
as  cherilhed  by  the  wolf,  whilft  Fauftulus  ftands  furprifed  at 
theii  ftiange  fttuation.  This  work  is  but  indifferent.  How- 
ever, the  particulars  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  works 
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like  his  father,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifli 
their  figures  afumler.  On  a medal  of  Antoninus 
Pius  he  appears  like  Mars  Gradivus,  with  a fpear 
in  one  hand,  and  a trophy  on  his  fhoulder  in  the 
other.  It  is  very  likely  that  feveral  of  the  figures 
of  Mars,  with  a trophy  fo  placed,  belong  rather 
to  Romulus,  who  was  the  inventor  of  trophies 
among  the  Romans.  The  poets  fpeak  of  his 
fhaking  his  arms  on  his  fhoulder,  call  him  Armi- 
fer,  and  fay  he  carries  the  glory  of  his  father 
Mars  in  the  divine  air  of  his  countenance  h 

The  flory  of  his  deification  is  well  known 
from  the  Roman  hiftorians.  There  is  no  figure 
of  it  known  to  our  author  j but  the  poets  are 
very  particular  in  their  account  of  it.  They  fay 
he  was  carried  up  to  heaven  in  the  chariot  of 
Mars.  He  appeared  more  auguft,  and  was  clad 

of  better  ages.  The  defeent  of  Mars  to  Rhea  is  not  un- 
common ; and  the  infants,  Romulus  and  Remus,  fuclded 
by  the  wolf,  is  very  common  on  medals,  gems,  and  ftatues. 
In  fome  of  thefe  the  wolf  appears  juft  as  Virgil  has  de- 
feribed  her,  which  is  one  inftance  out  of  many  of  Virgil’s 
borrowing  ftrokes  from  the  poets  of  the  firft  ages,  JEn.  viii. 
v.  634..  En.  An.  1.  1.  Ovid  feems  to  have  copied  him,  Faft. 
ii.  v.  4.T9. 

* Stat.  5.  Sylv.  a.  v.  126.  Sil.  16.  v.  76.  JEn.  vi.  r. 
7S0. 
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in  the  trabea,  a robe  of  ftate,  which  implies  an 
ecclefiaftical,  as  well  as  a fecular*  dignity,  and 
confequently  fometimes  with  his  lituus,  or  augu- 
ral ftaff,  in  his  hand  k. 

Castor  and  Pollux  were  received  among 
the  hero  gods  by  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  by 
the  Romans,  who  had  particular  obligations  to 
thefe  deities,  and  therefore  were  very  willing  to 
retain  them  in  that  high  ftation  1.  Their  ftatues 
were  common  of  old,  and  were  placed,  in  parti- 
cular, before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans. 
Their  figures  in  marble,  and  on  family-medals 
(which  are  to  be  met  with  very  often)  are  ex- 
actly alike.  They  have  each  a chlamys,  and  yet 
are  almoft  naked.  Each  has  a ftar  over  his  head. 
Each  has  his  horfe  ojf  the  fame  colour,  and  his 

* Hor.  iii.  od.  3.  v.  16.  Faft.  ii.  v.  496.  Met.  xiv.  v. 
S08.  Fail.  ii.  v.  502.  Faft,  i.  v.  375.  Asn.vii.  v.  187- 
Cicero  calls  it  Romuli  lituus,  and  Virgil  lituus  quirinalis. 
Cic.  dediv.  1.  JEn.  vii.  v.  187.  The  lituus  ufually  at- 
tends the  heads  of  Julius  Caefar  in  gems  and  medals,  as  a 
mark  of  his  being,  like  Romulus,  high-prieft  and  king. 

1 They  aflifted  the  Romans  at  the  lake  of  Regilla,  and 
brought  the  news  of  Asmilius’s  decifive  victory  to  Rome,  the 
very  day  it  was  obtained.  See  Liv.  1.  ii.  c.  20.  and  xlv. 
c.  6.  Minucius  Felix  laughs  at  thefe  legends  j and  they  are 
ridiculed  by  Cotta,  the  Academic,  Min.  Fel.  p.  43.  Cic.  de 
nat.  dear,  1.  2. 
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fpear,  held  in  the  fame  pofture.  In  % word, 
each  has  the  fame  make,  look,  and  features. 
In  the  defcriptions  too  of  the  poets,  never  were 
twins  more  alike  m. 

m Ovid.  Met.  viii.  v.  375.  Stat.  Theb.v,  v.  4.4.0.  Apollo, 
in  Lucian,  begs  Mercury  to  tell  him  how  to  know  one  froijs 
the  other* 
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BOOK  III. 

The  MORAL  DEITIES:  or,  the 


DEITIES  who  prefided  over  the  virtues 
cf  men,  and  the  conduct  of  human  life. 


H E Romans  were  injoined  in  the  laws  of 


the  twelve  tables,  to  ere£I  altars  in  honour 
of  thofe  moral  beings,  by  whofe  aid  mortals 
obtained  a place  in  the  heavens  * . Tbefe 
deities  were  fuppofed,  of  old,  to  infpire  men  with 
fome  particular  virtue,  or  to  beftow  thofe  things 
which  tend  to  gdory  or  happinefs,  or  to  prefide 
over  the  conduct  and  events  of  human  life.  The 
poets  are  very  fparing  in  their  defcriptions  of  thefe 
moral  beings  ; they  fpeak  of  them  indeed  as  per- 
fons,  but  fay  little  of  their  attributes  or  drefs,  or 
the  appearances  they  make.  The  artifts  are 
much  fuller  on  this  head.  There  is  fcarce  a 

a The  law  runs  thus  : Eos  qui  coeleftes  femper  habiti, 
colunto,  et  oilos  quos  endo  coelo  merita  coilocaverunt, 
Herculem,  &c.  aft  olla  propter  quas  datur  homini  adfcen- 
fus  in  coelum,  mentern,  virtutem,  fidem,  &c.  eorumque 
laudura  delubra  funto,  Tab.  11.04,  Cic.de  leg.  1.  z. 
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virtue  or  bleffing  of  life  but  what  is  represented 
0:1  the  medals  of  the  emperors  b. 

Moral  philosophy  is  reprefented  on  a Sar- 
cophagus in  the  Capitoline-gallery c,  leaning  on 
a column,  with  a mild  and  ferene  air,  and  giv- 
ing inftrudlions  to  Socrates.  She  looks  kindly 
while  fhe  inftrudts,  and  nothing  of  the  Sullen  or 
Severe  appears  in  her  face.  She  is  drefled  in  a robe 
©f  dignity  d,  and  is  called  (in  a fragment  of  Afra- 
nius)  the  daughter  of  Experience  and  Memory. 

Prudence  (or  good  sense)  wasreceived  very 
early  as  a goddefs,  and  had  temples  dedicated  to 
tier,  particularly  on.  the  Capitoline- hill  e..  On  a 

medal 

Thefe  figures  were  put  on  die  reverfes  out  of  flattery, 
and  often  on-thole  of  a Nero  or  a Domitian,  with  the  diftin- 
guilhing  mark  S.  C.  (fenatus  confultum)  to  Ihew  it  was  a 
jjiece  of  national  flattery. 

« In  the  front  of  the  relievo  are  the  nine  mufes,  and  at  the 
$ther  end,  Homer  converfing  with  his  mufe. 

* Froma  line  in  Caecilius,  Ihe  fiems  to  have  been  Some- 
times reprefented  in  a meaner  garb,  perhaps  in  allufion  to 
the  poverty  of  her  followers  the  philefophers.. 

« She  is  called  alfo  Providentia,.  but  when  they  ufed  it  for 
divine  providence,  the  ufual  infcription  on  medals  is,  Pro- 
VlDENTiA  Deorum,  when  for  human  prudence,  Provi- 
PBNTIA  G^saris.  Mens,  or  mens  bona  (good  fenfe)  is 
ibmetimes  ufed  for  the  fame,.  Cic.  de.  nat.  deo.  1.  ii-  Liv. 
Lxxiij  c.  9,  iq,  Petronius.  calls  Poverty  the  filler  of  Mens 
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medal  of  Gordianus,  fhe  is  reprefented  with  a 
rule  (or  meafurej  in  her  hand,  and  a globe  at  her 
feet,  to  (how  not  only  that  the  emperor,  by  his 
prudence,  kept  the  world  in  order,  but  that  the 
affairs  of  human  life  are  by  her  regulated  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

Justice  (or  rather  Equity)  is  reprefented  on 

a medal  of  Galba  with  a pair  of  fcales  in  her 
hands,  held  exa&ly  even.  Her  flight  to  heaven, 
When  the  world  grew  vile  and  corrupt,  is  defcrib- 
ed  by  Virgil,  but  more  fully  by  Aratus  in  one  of 
his  fineft  digreflions.  There  is  nothing  defcrip- 
tive  of  her  perfon,  except  a paflage  in  Petronius, 
who,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars, 
defcribes  hpr  as  difcompofed,  with  her  hair  all 
loofe  and  difordered  f. 

Fortitude  (on  a common  medal  of  Adrian) 
is  reprefented  with  an  eredair,  retting  on  a fpear 
with  one  hand,  and  holding  her  fword  in  the 
ether.  She  has  a globe  under  her  feet,  to  fhow 
that  by  her  the  Romans  were  to  conquer  the 
world.  From  their  military  turn,  they  gave 
Fortitude  the  name  of  Virtus,  or  the  Virtue,  by 
way  of  excellence,  by  which  they  underftood: 

bona  : and  Ovid  defcribes  her  following  Cupid’s  chariot 
with  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  as  his  flave,  Am.  1.  i.  el. 
2.  v>  32. 

* Virg.  Geo.  ii.  v.  474..  <pwv,  v.  97.  Petr.  v.  2J3. 

not 
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iiot  only  military  courage,  but  a ftrmnefs  of  mind, 
and  love  of  a&ion ; a fteady  readinefs  to  do  good, 
and  a patient  indurance  of  all  evil  s. 

. Virtus  is  fpoken  of  perfonally,  both  in  verfe 
and  profe.  She  had  feveral  temples  at  Rome, 
with  reprefentations  in  them  of  her.  Though 
the'e  may  be  all  loft,  her  figure  is  common  on 
the  medals  of  the  emperors  h.  On  thefe  fhe  is 
-drelled  like  an  Amazon.  She  is  fometimes  in  a 
coat  of  mail,  or  a fhort  fuccindt  veft,  with  her 
legs  bare,  like  the  Roman  foldiers.  She  has  a 
manly  face  and  air,  and  generally  grafps  a fword 
*ar  fpear  in  her  hand.  Her  drefs  fhovvs  her  readi- 
nefs  for  action,  and  her  look  a firmnefs  not  to  'be 
conquered  by  difficulties  or  dangers  *. 

Temperance 

S Cicero  fpeaks  of  Virtus  and  fortitude  as  the  fame  thing, 
and  that  it  includes  a love  of  atSlion,  Tufc.  quseft.  I.  ii.  p. 
392.  1.  v.  p.  50 t.  de  nat.  deor.  1.  i.  p.  23.  The  belt  defi- 
nition of  Virtus  feems  to  be  St.  Paul’s,  “ A patient  conti- 
“ nuance  in  well-doing,”  Rom.  ii.  7.  Hor.  iii.  od.  24.  v.  4+. 

*>  Our  author  thinks  her  figure  more  common  than  is  ima- 
gined, and  that  in  the  Admiranda,  what  Bartoli  takes  to  be 
the  genius  of  Rome,  is  this  goddefs  $ as  where  fhe  is  giving 
the  globe  to  M.  Aurelius,  and  where  file  is  guiding  Titus's 
chariot,  and  conducing  Adrian  home. 

i The  difficulties  attending  the  dictates  of  the  goddefs 
Virtus  (or  of  a virtuous  life)  were  ftrongly  expreffed  in  the 
ancient  emblem  of  a perfon  climbing  up  a fteep  rocky  moun- 
tain. 
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Temperance  was  fuppofed  to  infpire  men 
With  a refolution  of  curbing  their  defires  and 

appetites. 

tain,  and  meeting  many  obftacles  in  his  way  ; but,  when  at 
the  top,  finding  himfelf  in  a delicious  country,  with  every 
pleafing  obje£l  about  him,  Hor.  1.  iii.  od.  24..  v.  44*  Ovid, 
tie  Art.  Am.  ii.  v.  537.  Id.  Her.  ep.  xx.  v.  44.  There  can 
be  no  virtue  without  choice.  It  is  as  Cicero  fays,  the  going 
through  troubles  and  difficulties  out  of  judgment  and  choice. 
The  poets  feem  to  make  the  chara&er  of  Virtus  too  rigid, 
Luc.  vi.  v.254.  Stat.  Theb.  x.  v.  64.6.  7.  v.  53.  They 
generally  oppofe  Virtus  to  Voluptas,  and  talk  of  the  two 
different  paths  of  life.  The  path  of  Virtue  is  defcribed  as 
leading  thxough  difficulties  and  troubles  to  glory  and  happi- 
nefs,  and  the  path  of  pleafure  as  leading  through  gaieties 
and  enjoyments,  to  mifery  and  difhonour,  Juv.  fat.  x.  v.  364. 
The  firft,  they  fay,  notwithftanding  the  hardlhips  attending 
it,  is  to  be  chofen  for  the  fake  of  the  end.  As  the  determin- 
ing this  choice  is  the  moll  important  thing  to  every  man,  we 
find  it  fhadowed  forth  by  the  poets  and  moral  ills  of  all  ages. 
Pythagoras  ufed  to  point  out  the  paths  of  life,  in  a hierogly- 
phical  way,  by  the  make  of  the  Greek  letter  Upfilon  Y.  The 
generality,  he  fays,  took  the  broad  road  to  the  left,  and  the 
virtuous,  the'  narrow  line  to  the  right.  Cebes  has  given 
more  at  large  an  excellent  pifilure  of  human  life.  Silius  in- 
troduces a choice,  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
thergreateft  man  Rome  ever  bred.  He  makes  Virtus  and 
Voluptas  appear  to  young  Scipio,  whilftdie  is  ruminating 
whether  he  ffiould  fling  himfelf  into  the  war,  or  retire  into 
the  country.  He  hears  their  fjaeeches,  is  determiner!  by  Vir- 
tus, and  pur  flies  a courfe  of  good  and  great  actions.  The 
poet’s  delcription  would  make  an  admirable  gri&ure.  See 

“Sil. 
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appetites.  Though  the  figure  of  this  goddefs 
does  not  appear  on  any  Roman  medal,  yet  it  is 
plain,  from  feveral  expreffions  in  the  Roman 
writers,  that  the  goddefs  Temperantia  was 
reprefented  with  the  attribute  of  a bridle  in  her 
hand  k. 

Pietas, 

Sil.  xv;  v.  130.  This  choice  is  plainly  taken  from  that  of 
Hercules  in  Xenophon,  one  of  the  nobleft  Ieffons  of  anti- 
quity,  and  of  which  our  author  has  given,  a tranflation  in 
Polymetis,  p.  157.  Thefe  choices  are  much  more  common 
than  has  been  imagined.  Thus  the  ftories  of  UlyflTes  and 
Ciice,  and  of  the  lame  hero  and  the  Syrens,  were  of  this 
kind.  Horace  feems  to  allude  to  both,  l.i.  od.  17.  v.  20. 
and  1.  1.  ep.  2.  v.26.  The  choice,  or  judgment  of  Pari® 
feems  to  be  the  Afiatic  way  of  telling  the  fame  ftory.  The 
goddefs  of  Wifdom,  Pleafure,  and  Power,  plead  before 
Paris  in  his  youth  : he  prefers  Pleafure,  to  his  own,  and 
his  country’s  deftruaion,  Ovid,  Her.  ep  xvi.  y.  88.  Lu- 
cian,  in  hisfirft  book,  tells  this  ftory  in  the  moft  piaurefque 
manner.  Solomon’s  choice  may  be  alio  an  inftance  of  this 
way  of  inftruaion:. 

Thefe  choices  were  fo  familiar,  that  the  poets  often  allude 
to  them  in  other  things,  befides  a virtuous  or  a vitious  life. 
So  Perfius,  of  chufing  between  Avaritia  and  Luxuria,  and 
Ovid,  in  his  doubt  whether  he  ftiould  write  elegies  or  trage- 
dies, Perf.  fat.  v.  v.  132.  Ovid,  I.  ix.  el.  2.  This  whole 
elegy  is  flung  into  the  manner  of  the  antient  choices. 

k Thus,  fraenare  animum  ; iras  fraenare  : fo  Horace, 
animum  fiaenis  compeice.  And,  fpeaking  of  any  things 
•xcefiive,  they  ufe  the  words  effraenus,  effraenatus  [un- 
bridled}’,. 
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Piitas,  as  the  goddefs  of  devotion,  is  re- 
prefented  as  veiled,  and  carting  ineenfe  on  an 
altar ].  The  poets  fpeak  of  her  ferene  face  and 
modeft  air,  and  defcribe  her  as  drefled  in  white, 
the  colour  of  innocence,  and  therefore  moft  pro- 
per for  devotion"1. 

She  is  alfb  reprefented  as  produ&ive  of  the 
good  and  virtuous  offices  of  life.  Thus,  inftead 
of  an  altar,  file  has  fometimes  the  attribute  of  a 
ftork  ; and  then  fignifies  the  duty  of  chidren  to- 
wards their  parents,  or  the  affe&ionate  behaviour 
of  parents  to  their  children.  There  are  figures 
of  her  with  one,  two,,  and  fometimes  three 
children,  before  her,  like  our  figures  of  Charity, 
which  may  fignify,  in  general,  that  our  love  of 
God  is  beft  fhown  in  our  good  deeds  to  one  ano- 
ther. 

bridled].  Cicero  fpeaks  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues  in  a per- 
sonal manner.  See  the  whofe  paffage,  in  Tufc.  quaeft.  1.  iii. 
His  definitions  fay  the  fame  thing  that  a bridle  does  in  a fi- 
gure. 

I The  Romans,  in  their  folemn  devotions,  covered  their 
heads  with  a long  veil.  Ovid,  Fall.  1.  iii.  v.  364.  Lucr.  v. 
▼.  1198.  The  veftal  virgins  were  therefore  always  veiled. 

m Stat.  Theb.  ii.  v.  460,  494.  Silius  invokes  this  god- 
iek  to  wipe  away  the  tears  from  the  face  of  a good  man  in 
trouble.  A good  hint  for  a painter  now,  who  was  to  draw 
a perfon  under  affliction  for  the  lofs  of  an  afFe&ionate  parent. 
See  Stat.  1.  iii.  Sylv.  3.  v.  7# 
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Fides,  or  the  goddefs  of  honest r,  or  fi- 
delity, is  reprefented  with  an  ered  open  air, 
and  clad  in  a thin  tranfparent  drefs.  The  poets 
caJ1  her  hlamelefs  and  incorrupt,  and  the  com- 
panion and  lifter  of  Juftice.  They  reprefent  her 
as  grey-headed  and  very  old  ; but  this  cannot  be 
feen  in  her  figures,  as  they  are  only  ©n  medals". 

Pudicitia,  the  goddefs  of  chastity,  or 
modesty  (chiefly  relating  to  the  marriage-bed) 
is  reprefented  like  a Roman  matron,  with  a veil 
and  long  robe.  She  is  fpoken  of  perfonally  even 
in  profe 

•Clementia,  or  the  goddefs  of  clemency,  is 
diftinguilhed,  in  her  ftatues  and  in  the  poets, 
by  the  mildnefs  of  her  countenance.  She  has 
in  her  hand  an  olive  branch,  as  a mark  of  her 
peaceful  and  gentle  temper  p.  Thefe 

...  * Hor>1-  '•  od-35- -V.  22.  od.  18.  v.ult  od.  24..  v. 7.  Sil. 
"•'V-  Mn‘  >•  v-  ’-93-  When  they  promifed  any  thing 
of  old,  they  gave  their  hand  upon  it  (as  we  do  now)  and 
therefore  flic  is  reprefented  as  giving  her  hand,  and  fome- 
times  as  only  two  hands  conjoined,  Val.  Max.  l.vi,  c.6 

Sola  Fides  feems  to  mean  downright  honedy,  Liv.  i.c.  21. 

0 Juvenal  fays  humouroully,  “ She  was  once  upon  earth 
“ blU  has  fluitted  « ever  fince  Jupiter  had  a beard.”  Sat.  vi 
v.  16.  See  Val.  Max.  1.  vi.  c.  2.  There  was  one  ftatue  of 
tins  goddefs  only  for  the  ladies  of  quality  to  worlhip,  and 
others  for  the  women  of  lower  rank,  Liv.  1.  x.  c.  23. 

P It  is  a queftion  whether  the  was  admitted  as  a goddefs  in 

the  earlier  and  more  warlike  ages  of  the  Hate,  The  fulled 

paflage 
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Thefc  are  the  chief  of  the  moral  beings.  Next 
to  thefe  come  thofe  beings,  who  were  fuppofed 
to  be  the  givers  of  the  blesssings  of  life  $ 
fuch  were  the  following  : 

Felicitas,  or  the  goddefs  of  happiness.  Is 
reprefented  with  the  caduceus  of  Mercury  in  one 
hand,  and  the  cornucopia  in  the  other,  as  em- 
blems of  peace  and  plenty,  the  two  chief  ingre- 
dients of  happinefsq.  — Health  is  diftinguiflied 
by  her  ferpent.  Little  is  faid  of  her,  as  fo  large 
a (hare  of  her  honour  is  given  to  ^Lfculapius.  — 
Liberty  is  charadterifed  by  her  cap  and  wand, 
both  which  refer  to  the  cuftoms  ufed  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  fetting  their  Haves  free.  Both  thefe 
badges  are  alluded  to  by  the  poets,  but  they  ne- 
ver defcribe  the  goddefs  herfelfr.  — Serenity 
looks  firm  and  eafy : Ihe  refts  on  a column  with  one 
hand,  and  holds  a fceptre  in  the  other.  It  is  fhe 

paffhge  about  her  is  in  Statius,  who  fpeaks  of  an  altar  to 
her,  not  at  Rome,  but  at  Athens,  where  Mifericorliia 
[mercy]  was  made  a goddefs,  but,  perhaps,  was  not  received 
as  fuch  by  the  Romans  at  all.  See  Stat.Theb.  xii.  v.  493. 
Quint.  Inftit.  Orat.  1.  v.  c.  12. 

«1  Horace  fpeaks  of  her  under  the  name  of  Fauftitas,  and 
hints  that  (lie  chutes  to  dwell  in  the  country  rather  than  in 
cities,  L iv.  od.  5.  v.  18.  l.i.  ep.i.  v.3.  Perf.  Sat.  v. 
v.  €3. 

* The  cap  was  a mark  of  liberty  ufed  on  all  occahons, 
Val.  Max.  v.  c.  2.  1.  viii.  c.  6. 
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'who  rules  the  mind  in  the  fteddieft  and  beft  man- 
ner.— Chearfulness  is  diftinguiflhed  by  a fprig 
of  myrtle (the  plant  of  Venus  thegoddefsof  gaiety) 
and  a cornucopia.  We  may  be  eafy  under  want, 
but  plenty  makes  us  chearful.  This  goddefs  is  feen 
on  medals  with  a palm-branch,  and  fometimes 
with  two  or  three  children  about  her,  to  denote 
the  happinefs  of  the  married  or  unmarried  ftate.  — 
Jo vi alt y holds  a wreath  of  flowers  in  her  hand, 
generally  ufed  in  feftivals,  and  which  were  Strong 
emblems  of  the  Ihort  duration  of  fuch  pleafures’. 

Spes,  the  goddefs  of  hope,  is  represented 
Standing,  with  a rofe-bud,  juft  opening,  in  her 
hand  *.  Hope  is  the  great  Softener  of  the  d'if- 
trefles  of  life,  and  was  left  at  the  bottom  of 
Pandora’s  box,  as  the  only  refuge  againft  all  the 
evils  which  were  let  loofe  into  the  world.  — Se- 
curity is  fitting,  and  refting  her  head  againft 
her  hand,  in  an  eafy  and  carelefs  pofture.  Pro- 
bably She  was  reprefented  fometimes  as  leaning 
againft  a column.  Horace  (1.  i.  od.  35.  v.  14.) 
feems  to  allude  to  this  attribute,  though  neither 

* The  three  Iaft  are  called  by  the  Romans  Tranguilitas, 
Hilar  it  as , and  Lgtitia . They  are  not  deferibed  by  the 
poets. 

* This  reprefen  tation  is  as  juft  as  it 'is  pretty.  Had  the 
flower  been  full  blown,  it  would  have  been  too  much  for 
this  goddefs,  and  were  it  quite  clofed  up,  it  would  not  be 
enough.  It  is  therefore  only  opening. 
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he  nor  any  other  poet  fay  anything  defcriptive  of 
her  perfon.  — Concord  and  Peace,  the  givers 
of  amity  and  good-will,  the  firft  between  people 
under  the  fame  prince,  and  the  other  between 
different  nations,  are  reprefented  with  a mild 
countenance,  and  crowned  with  laurel.  Con- 
cord (on  a gem  of  Gordianus)  holds  two  cornu- 
copias, implying  perhaps  that  agreement  often 
doubles  the  advantages  we  receive.  Peace  is 
diftinguilhed  by  her  joint  emblems,  the  olive- 
branch  and  caduceus ; and  fometimes  has  corn  in 
her  hands,  and  fruits  in  her  lap  u.  — Plenty 
(called  Copia  by  the  poets,  and  Abundantia 
on  medals)  is  feated  on  a chair,  like  the  com- 
mon Roman  chairs,  only  the  fides  are  wrought 
into  cornucopias,  to  denote  her  chara&er  w. 

**  Ovid,  Faft.  i.  v.  712.  ibid.  vi.  v.  92.  Tibul.  1. 1, 
el.  10.  v.  70.  The  author  of  Medea  gives  a Iketch  fora 
pi&ure  of  peace,  tying  the  hands  of  Mars  behind  him, 
Med.  A6t.  i.  chor.  v.  66.  In  the  temple  of  Janus,  ofoldf 
was  a reprefentation  of  War  orDifcord,  and  of  Peace}  and 
the  fhutting  the  gates  in  the  time  of  peace,  feems  to  have  been, 
as  much  to  keep  this  goddefs  from  going  out,  as  to  hinder 
Difcord  from  getting  loofe,  Faft.  i.  v.  281. 

w Hor.  Car.  Saec.  v.  60.  Hor.  1.  i.  ep.  12.  v.  29.  1.  i.  od. 
17.  v.  16.  Faft.  v.  v.  128.  Met.  ix.  v.  88.  There  is  another 
goddefs  of  this  fort  on  medals  (particularly  on  one  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius)  called  Annona,  fhe  has  corn  in  her  hand,  and 
the  beak  of  a fhip  by  her,  probably  to  fhow  fome  temporary 
lupply  of  corn  by  fea,  when  Rome  was  in  want  of  it. 

Victory 
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Victory  Is  reprefented  with  wings,  and  al- 
liioft  in  the  attitude  of  flying,  with  her  robe  as 
carried  back  with  the  wind.  She  holds  in  her 
hand,  as  the  reward  of  great  conquerors,  a lau- 
rel-crown which,  with  the  palm-branch  and  atro- 
phy, were  her  general  attributes.  Her  wings  and 
robe  are  defcribed  as  white.  She  is  fometimes 
hovering  between  two  armies  engaged,  as  doubt- 
ful which  fide  to  chufe  ; and  fometimes  {landing 
fixed  to  the  army  (he  is  refolved  to  favour  x. 

Honos  or  Gxory  is  the  only  male  deity  among 
the  moral  beings.  He  and  Victory  are  the  at- 
tendants of  Virtus.  He  holds  a fpear  in  his 
right  hand,  and  treads  on  a globe,  like  Fortitude, 
and  probably  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  artifts 
give  him  a grave  fteady  look  y. 

Providence 

* »Hor.  1.  iv,  od.  3.  v.  9.  Sil.  xv.  v.  99.  Met.  viii.  v.  13. 
IDe  Art.  Am.  ii.  v.  54.0.  Victory  is  reprefented  as  drawn  by 
two  horfes,  particularly  in  the  Roman-family  medals,  which 
had  thesr  name  from  her.  There  was  a pi£hire  at  Rome,  in 
which  the  was  afcendingto  heaven  in  a chariot  drawn  with 
fojr  horfes,  as  the  appears  on  the  Antonine  pillar  carrying 
up  her  hero  thither.  The  trophy  was  a proper  mark  for  her 
•zt  Rome,  as  there  was  one  or  more  before  the  door  of  every 
officer  who  had  gained  any  advantage  over  their  enemies, 
Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  33.  c.  3,  and  c.  io.  1*35.  c.  2.  Hor.  hi. 
od.  1.  v.  6, 

y Probably that  he  might  not  appear  too  much  elevated  and 
like  vain  glory.  For  the  fame  reafon  perhaps  he  was  called 

Honos, 
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Providence  is  reprefented  as  refting  on  her 
fceptre  with  one  hand,  and  pointing  downward 
with  the  other  to  a globe  at  her  feet,  to  denote 
her  governing  of  all  things  here  below  z.  Pro- 
vidence is  not  fpoken  of  perfonally  by  any  of  the 
Latin  poets  of  the  three  good  ages  ; nor,  though 
Prudentia  and  Providentia  had  much  the  fame 
meaning,  is  there  any  defcription  of  this  goddefsj 
under  that  name,  any  more  than  the  other. 

t rom  the  different  forts  of  ignorance  that  have 
prevailed  in  different  ages,  there  were  other  dei- 
ties, beliaes  Providence,  fuppofed  to  diredf  the 
world,  and  guide  the  adlions  of  man,  fuch  as 
.NecelHty,  the  Deftinies,  Geniufes,  and  Fortune. 

I-Ionos,  and  not  Gloria,  becaufe  the  latter  was  ufed  fometimes 
in  a bad,  as  well  as  in  a good  fenfe,  Hor.  ii.  ep.  i.  v.  i78. 
Sil.  xv.  v.  98.  There  is  no  figure  of  Gloria  among  the  an- 
tiques. Flaccus  gives  a fine  image  of  her.  Argon,  i.  v.  78, 
* Though  the  old  Romans  fuppofed  Provi  dence  to  prefide 
over  the  univerfe,  they  feem  to  have  followed  the  great  rule 
of  reafbning  only  from  what  they  knew.  They  experienced 
the  influence  of  Providence  in  the  ftation  allotted  them,  and 
theiefoie  reprefented  her  with  the  globe  of  the  earth  at  her 
feet,  Cic.  de  divin.  i.  c.  51.  On  a medal  of  Pertinax,  this 
goddefs  ftands  in  an  ereft,  noble  pofture,  with  her  hands  lift- 
ed up,  as  if-  fhe  had  juft  thrown  a terreftial  globe  (which  is 
ovci  her)  into  the  air,  and  was  faying,  “Remain  thou  fixed 
“ in  that  point or  perhaps  it  might  be  a reprefenta'tion  of 
the  piojedule  force,  as  we  call  it,  fince  the  motion  of  the 
e»rth  was  believed  of  old. 

7 'he 
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The  heathens  of  old  fuppofed  every  thing  to 
be  fixed,  not  only  the  happy,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate events  in  life.  Thefe  eternal  decrees  of  what 
every  one  was  to  do  or  fuffer  were  reprefented  by 
orders  written  on  tablets  of  brafs  kept  by  the 
Parcje  or  Destinies;  one  of  whom,  and  fome- 
times  all  three,  were  fuppofed  to  fpin  out  the 
thread  of  life,  chequered  unequally  with  two 
colours,  with  more  of  white  or  more  of  black,  ac- 
cording as  each  man  was  to  have  a greater  fhare 
of  happinefs  or  unhappinefs.  This  notion  wa3 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans  though 
it  was  capable  of  undermining  all  the  virtues,  and 
particularly  their  great  favorite  induftry.  Proba- 
bly there  was  no  perfonal  reprefentation  of  Fate 
among  the  Romans,  but  it  feems  with  them  to 
have  included  every  thing  fpoken  by  Jupiter.  If 
this  were  the  cafe,  Fate  will  fignify  only  the 
words  or  decrees  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Deftinies 
will  be  the  perfons  to- put  them  in  execution*. 

This  Necessity  is  (though  Fate  was  not)  re- 
prefented as  a perfon.  In  a ftatue  in  Montfaucon, 
fhe  holds  in  her  right  hand  a clavis  trabalis,  or 
one  of  thofe  vaft  nails  or  pins  that  fattened 
the  beams  of  brafs  in  the  ftrongeft  buildings. 

a Fatum  eft  quod  Jupiter  fatur.  According  to  the  old 
theology,  what  Jupiter  faid  or  decreed,  muft  be  accomplilh* 
«d  by  the  miniftry  of  the  deftinies. 


This 
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This  (with  her  other  attributes  mentioned  by 
Horace)  was  ufed  as  emblems  of  firmnefs  and 
liability  b. 

The  three  destinies  (as  hath  been  faid)  were 
deemed  the  difpenfers  of  the  eternal  decrees  of 
Jupiter,  and  were  all  fuppofed  to  fpin  the  parti- 
coloured thread  of  each  man’s  life.  They  are 
reprefented  on  a medal  of  Dioclefian,  each  with 
a diftaff  in  her  hand,  and  feveral  expreflions  of 
the  poets  refer  to  the  fame  idea e. 

b SeeHor.  I.  i.  od.  35.  v.  20.  He  mentions  the  firft,  the 
clavi  trabales,  of  which  there  is  one  (that  was  ufed  in 
Agrippa’s  portico  to  the  rotunda)  ftill  kept  at  Florence  as  a 
curiofity.  It  weighs  near  fifty  pounds  — The  Cunei  (here 
mentioned  alfo)  were  ufed  to  make  things  clofer  and  firmer 
Hence  cuneo  fignifies  to  join  or  fatten  in  buildings  as  one  joint 
or  ftone  is  coquetted  into  another.  The  Romans  ufed  no  ce- 
ment in  their  nobleft  buildings.  The  ftones  were  very  large, 
and  often  fattened  together  with  cramping  irons,  and  lead 
poured  into  the  interlaces.  This  anlwers  to  the  uncus  and 
liquidum  plumbum  mentioned  in  this  paffage.  The  uncus 
might  be  ftyled  feverus,  as  ufed  fometimes  in  executions  ; but 
it  may  mean  fomething  equivalent  to  our  cramping  irons.  By 
manu  ahena,  Horace  feems  to  allude  to  the  brazen  ftatue  of 
Neceffity  carried  in  the  procdfion  to  the  goddefs  Fortune,  to 
whom  the  ode  is  addrelfed.  Brafs  and  adamant  were  always 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  moft  durable  things.  Horace  elfewhere 
fays  her  clavi  were  of  adamant,  1.  v.  od.  24..  v • 8. 

« Mart.  1.  iv.  ep.  54..  Vir.  Eel.  iv.  v.  47.  Ovid,  ad  Liv. 
v.  164.  Id.  1.  ii.  el.  6.  v.  46.  Their  names  are  Clotho,  La- 
chefis,  andAtropos. 


The 
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The  figures  of  thefe  goddeffes  are  very  un** 
common.  The  beft  defcription  of  them  is  in  Ca- 
tullus. It  is  a perfedl  pidture.  They  are  extreme- 
ly old,  and  drefted  in  long  robes,  which  are 
white,  and  edged  at  the  bottom  with  purple. 
They  have  rofe-coloured  veils  on  their  heads, 
fattened  with  white  vittae  or  rubans  d. 

The  Genii  were  a fort  of  divinities  that  were 
fuppofed  conftantly  to  attend  each  fingle  perfon 
from  his  birth  to  his  death,  and  to  begin  to  exift 
with  thofe  they  were  to  attend,  and  to  ceafe  to 
exift  when  they  died.  The  geniufes  of  the  wo- 
men were  called  Junones  °.  Thefe  genii  feem  to 
be  nothing  elfe  but  the  particular  temper  of  each 
perfon  made  into  a deity  ; and  as  a man’s  temper 
is  in  a great  meafure  the  caufe  of  his  happinefs 
or  mifery,  each  genius  was  fuppofed  to  fhare  in 
all  the  enjoyments  and  fufferings  of  the  perfon  he 
attended.  Hence  the  expreftions  of  indulging  or 

A They  are  reprefented  as  fpinning,  and  at  the  fame  time 
Tinging  the  fortunes  of  Achilles  at  Peleus’s  wedding.  The 
poet  gives  the  form  of  one  of  their  fongs  divided  into  flanzas* 
which  feem  to  be  fung  by  turns,  all  joining  in  the  laft  line, 
which  is  the  fame  in  each  ftanza,  and  to  which  Virgil  feems 
to  allude,  Eel.  iv.  v.  +7.  See  Catullus  de  nupt.  Pelei.  6z. 
v.  319. 

c Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  c.  7..  T.he  women,  fwore  by  their  Ju- 
nos  as  their  lovers  did  fometimes,  Tib.  1.  iv.  el.  13.  v.  16 
This  /hews  the  force  of  a line  in  Juvenal,  fat.  >1.  v.  98. 

defrauding 
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defrauding  your  genius  f.  A man’s,  temper,  fay 
the  ancients,  is  the  chief  former  of  his  good  or 
bad  fortune  ; this  genius  therefore  may  be  faid 
to  prefide  over  every  man’s  life  g.  The  poets 
fay  nothing  of  the  drefs  or  attributes  of  thefe 
deities,  but  in  fome  antiques  and  on  medals,  they 
are  drefled  like  the  perfons  over  whom  they 
prefide  h. 

Fortune  was  alfo  thought  to  dire#  the  events 
of  human  life.  She  was  looked  upon  by  the  wife 
as  an  ufurper,  and  as  fuch  placed  in  heaven  only 
by  the  populace,  who  applied  to  her  at  laft  in  all 
their  wants.  At  the  fame  time  ihe  was  repre- 

f Perf.  fat.  v.  v.  151.  Ter.  Phorm.  aft.  i.  fc.  1. 

g Thefe  ideas  will  partly  explain  three  of  the  mo  ft  difficult 
lines  in  Horace,  1.  ii.  ep.  2.  v.  189.  He  clofes  them  with 
faying,  Vultu  mutabilis  ater  et  albus;  which  may  fignify  no 
more  than  that  your  genius  looks  pleafed  or  difpleafed,  ac- 
cording as  things  go  well  or  ill  with  you.  Thus  Hannibal’S 
genius  came  fmiling  to  him,  to  incite  him  to  go  into  Italy  ; 
and  Brutus’s  looked  frowning  upon  him  before  the  battle  of 
Philippi. 

h I hus  the  genius  of  a veftal,  in  an  ancient  ftatue,  is  in 
the  habit  of  that  order  5 and  on  a medal  of  Julia  Mammsea, 
the  genius  is  in  the  drefs  of  the  Roman  emprefles,  holding  the 
emblem  of  Spes  (or  a role-bud)  in  one  hand,  and  of  Virtus 
in  the  other,  to  lignify  that  the  genius  of  that  emprefs  was 
the  defence  and  hope  of  the  empire.  Thefe  compliments  by 
the  artifts  are  not  to  be  regarded,  fince  even  the  genius  of 
Nero  on  his  medal  is  reprefented  with  an  altar,  patera,  and 
-cornucopia,  as  marks  of  that  emperor’s  piety,  and  of  the 
plenty  and  pro  (per  I ty  of  his  reign. 
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fented  by  the  poets  as  a divinity  that  could  not 
deferve  much  refpe£t  K 

Fortune  is  reprefented  fometimes  with  wings 
and  a wheel  by  her  k,  to  fhow  her  inconflancy, 
and  fometimes  with  a wheel  only,  to  fhow  the 
prefided  over  the  expeditions  of  the  emperors  and 
their  happy  return.  She  is  then  called  on  medals 
Fortuna  redux.  Her  ufual  attributes  are  the  cor- 
nucopia, as  the  giver  of  riches,  and  the  rudder  in 
her  hand,  often  refled  on  a globe,  as  diredlrefsof 
all  worldly  affairs. 

The  incoherences  in  this  goddefs’s  character 
caufed  feveral  diftin&ions.  The  Romans  had  a 
Good  and  Bad,  a Conflant  and  Inconftant,  For- 
tune. The  Bona  Fortuna,  according  to  Horace, 
is  dreffed  in  a rich  habit,  and  the  Mala  Fortuna 
jn  a poor  one:  the  Conflant  Fortune,  or  Fortuna 
Manens,  is  without  wings,  and  fitting  in  a {late- 
ly poflure.  She  has  a horfe,  as  an  animal  of 
fwiftnefs,  which  fire  holds  by  the  bridle.  The 

i Juv.  Sat.  x.  v.  ult.  They  fpeak  of  her  as  blind,  Ovid, 
ad  Liv.  v.  374..  inconftant,  Hor.  1.  i.  od.  54.  v.  26.  unjufl-, 
Stat.-Theb.  xii.  v.  505.  as  delighting  in  mifchief,  Hor.  1.  iii. 
od.  29.  v.  51.  Cybele  (on  an  ancient  gem)  turns  away  her 
bead  from  Fortune,  in  the  attitude  of  rejecting  her.  See 
Plin.  1.  ii.  c.  7. 

k Ovid  alone  reprefents  her  as  (landing  on  a wheel,  ad  Liv. 

52.  She  is  never  reprefented  lb  by  the  artifts. 

Inconftant 
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Inconftant  Fortune  is  winged  as  ready  to  fly  away. 
Horace  fpeaks  of  both  as  deferving  the  favour  of 
one,  and  as  being  above  the  power  of  the  other 

The  old  Romans  have  talked  of  the  ftatues  of 
their  deities.,  as  turning  their  faces  to  them,  if 
they  attended  to  their  prayers,  and  from  them,  if 
they  did  not.  Hence  Fortune  had  the  title  of 
Fortuna  Refpiciensm. 

The  Fortune  worlhiped  at  Antium  feems  to 
have  been  of  the  moll  exalted  charafter  among 
the  Romans.  In  a folemn  procellion  to  her  ho- 
nour (alluded  to  by  Horace)  the  ftatue  of  Necef- 
iity  was  carried  before  her,  and  after  her  thofe 
of  Hope  and  Fidelity.  Every  thing  fhe  decrees 

1 Plin.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 1.  ii.  c.  7.  Hor.  1.  i.  od.  35.  v.  24.  J.  Hi. 
od.  29.  v.56. 

m Stiff.  Theb.  i.  v.  66 2.  Virgil  fays  the  fame  of  Liberty, 
Eel.  1.  v.  28.  Livy  fpeaks  of  a Fortuna  Vertens,  whofe  figure 
tinned  it’s  head  from  you,  Liv.  1.  ix.  c.  17.  Juvenal  (fat.  vi. 
625.)  alludes  to  a ftatue,  reprefenting  Fortune  as  a patronefs 
of  infants  expofed  in  the  ftreets.  She  held  a naked  child  ten- 
derly in  her  arms,  and  looked  kindly  upon  it.  In  this  pafTage 
improba  relates  not  to  Fortune,  but  to  the  lady,  who  having 
no  children  of  her  own,  wickedly  brought  fuppofitious  ones 
into  the  family.  There  is  a Tufcan  figure  of  her  mention- 
ed by  Buonaroti.  Agollini  has  a gem  of  her,  and  calls  it 
Dea  Rumiha,  whofe  proper  charafter  is  that  of  fuckling 
•children.  Ruma  in  old  Latin  fignifies  a bread.  Hence  per- 
haps the  fig-tree,  under  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
murfed,  might  be  called  ficus  ruminalis. 
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is  as  fixed  as  fate,  and  fhe  has  'two  of  the  moft 
confiderable  virtues  as  attendants  in  her  train  ”• 


. • The  ancient  (as  well  as  the  modern)  Romans,  dealt  much 
in  proceffions,  wherein  they  carried  their  gods  with  great 
pomp  to  fome  fixed  place,  and  then  back  again  to  their 
Ihrines.  See  Hor.  1.  i.  od.  35.  At  Praenefte  Fortune  was 
alfo  highly  worlhiped.  Statius  (1.  it  Sylv.  3.  v.  80.)  fpeaks 
of  feveral  Fortunes  there,  and  calls  them  Praeneftinae  Sorores  j 
but  what  their  chara&ers  were,  is  no  more  known  than  thofe 
of  the  three  Fortunes  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  1.  iii.  c.  1. 
There  were  feveral  others,  as  the  Fortis  Fortuna,  the  Fortu- 
na Romana,  the  Fortuna  Viri'is,  and  the  Fortuna  Muliebris. 
The  Fortuna  Romana  is  mentioned  by  Lucan  in  a verfe, 
ftom  which  we  learn  either-  that  Pompey’s  head  was  put  on 
the  ftatue,  or  the  ftatue  was  made  to  refemble  Pompey’s  air 
and  features,  to  denote  he  was  their  Good  Fortune,  Luc.  viii. 
v.  686.  This  compliment  grew  fo  common  afterwards,  that 
numbers  of  the  flatties  which  pafs  for  deities  at  prefent,  ar* 
nothing  elfe  but  emperors  or  emprefles  in  mafquerade. 

{The  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  from  the  poornefs  of  the 
materials  and  ftyle  of  the  archite&ure,  is  fuppofcd  to  be  the 
jnoft  ancient  in  Rome.] 
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The  CONSTELLATIONS,  PLANETS 
TIMES,  and  SEASONS. 


THOUGH  the  Roman  poets  do  not,  like 
Manilius,  profefledly  treat  of  the  conftel- 
lations,  yet  they  allude  to  them  fo  often  and  fq 

particularly. 


a.  The  idea  of  the  moft  confiderable  men  among  the  old 
Romans  was  (like  that  of  Plato  and  Socrates)  that  aftertheir 
deceafe,  they  were  tranfiated  to  fome  ftar  or  conftellation* 
Inter  Sidera  relatus  was  a common  expreftion,  They  be- 
lieved that  Perfeus,  Chiron,  and  others,  were  actually  placed 
among  the  ftars,  and  it  was  the  ufual  compliment  of  the  poets 
to  the  emperors,  to  fay,  they  would  have  a place  there  when 
they  departed  this  life.  The  ancients  had  lbme  notion  of 
the  ftars  being  a fort  of  worlds  fpread  about  the  great  expanfe 
and  that  each  conftellation  had  it’s  prefiding  intelligence.  It 
did  not  fignify  whether  this  intelligence  (and  much  lefs  his 
did]  iff)  was  of  this  or  that  particular  fliape.  It  might  be  as 
well  of  the  form  of  an  inanimate  being  as  of  a human  body. 
It’s  being  bounded  by  lines  that  make  a lyre,  or  a fliip,  or 
an  altar,  is  no  objection  to  it’s  being  governed  by  one. 
Hence  all  thofe  ftrange  figures  that  are  faid  to  be  in  the  hea  _ 
vens,  and  are  placed  on  the  globes.  There  are  many  paflages 
1.3  in 
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particularly b,  that  there  is  no  underftanding  their 
poems,  without  Tome  knowledge  of  the  figures 
of  them  on  the  ancient  globes  c. 

in  the  poets  which  are  not  to  be  rightly  underftood,  without 
this  idea  of  the  ftars  being  animals  or  animated  beings,  as 
Cicero  calls  them.  Vir.  Geo.  ii.  v.  34.2.  Met.  i.  v.  75.  Stat. 
b.  iii.  Sylv.  2.  v.  15.  1 heb.  viii.  v.  274..  Plautus  introduces 
ArClurus  to  fpeak  the  prologue  to  his  Rudens. 

b Virgil  in  his  Georgies,  and  Ovid  in  his  Fafti,  even 
make  it  part  of  their  propofition,  Geo.  i.  v.  2.  207.  Fall.  i. 
v.  2.  Manilius  treats  not  only  of  the  figures  of  the  conftel- 
lations,  and  their  bearing  to  each  other,  but  the  efTefts  they 
have  on  the  temper  and  fortunes  of  thole  who  are  born  under 
luch  01  fuch  conftellation,  which  is  lo  far  ofufe,  as  he  fits 
his  predictions  to  the  figure  or  air  of  the  conftellation  he 
lpeaksof.  Thus,  becaufe  Cepheus  looks  fevere,  thofe  (fays 
ne)  who  are  born  under  him  will  be  cenforious.  And  fo  of 
the  reft. 

c This  is  become,  ft  ill  more  neceflary  at  prefen t ; for  we 
have  not  only  been  unalfifted  by  tliele  ancient  figures,  but 
have  been  milled  by  the  modern  ones  : for  though  the  con- 
ftellations  on  both  globes  are  pretty  much  the  fame,  yet  either 
their  characters  or  drefs,  or  air  or  attributes,  have  been 
changed  in  almoft  every  one  of  them  ; as  will  ealily  appear, 
by  comparing  the  figures  on  the  Farnefe-globe  (the  only  an- 
cient one  perhaps  in  the  world)  with  the  reprefentations  on 
the  belt  of  our  modem  ones.  This  has  been  fo  little  regard- 
ed, that  even  feme  celebrated  Mathematicians  told  our  au- 
thor, they  always  imagined  there  was  not  any  difference  at 
all,  Quint.  Inft.l,  iv.  c.  4.. 
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Our  author,  therefore,  has  confidered  each 
figure  apart  on  the  Farnefe  globe,  together  with 
what  the  poets  have  faid  in  relation  to  any  of 
them.  To  this  end  he  made  ufe  of  a drawing 
of  the  two  hemifpheres ; a copy  of  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  chapter. 

Though  the  ftars  were  thought  by  the  ancients 
to  be  innumerable,  yet  the  conftellatioris  on  their 
globes  were  under  fifty.  Of  thefe  the  Farnefe 
globe  (though  much  injured  by  time  or  it’s 
keepers)  has  preferved  to  us  above  forty.  The 
principal  lines,  as  the  ar&ic  and  antar&ic  circles, 
the  tropics,  the  aequator,  and  zodiac,  and  confe- 
quently  the  five  zones,  are  marked  out  on  this 
globe,  but  without  any  ftars.  To  avoid  the  con- 
fufion  that  fo  many  figures  may  be  apt  to  give, 
the  conftellations  to  the  north  of  the  zodiac  are 
firft  confidered  ; then  thofe  on  the  zodiac  itfelf, 
and  laftly  thofe  to  the  fouth  of  the  zodiac. 

Draco,  or  the  great  serpent,  by  the 
northern  pole,  fpreads  itfelf  into  both  hemifpheres, 
and  rolls,  according  to  the  poets,  between,  as  well 
as  round,  the  two  Bears  d. 

The  Arcti,  or  Bears,  are  loft  on  the  Far- 
nefe globe.  Helice,  or  the  greater  Bear,  had 

d Stat.  Theb.  v.  v.  550.  Virg.  Geo.  i,  v.  245.  Ovid.  Met. 
iii.  v.  4.5.  Man.  i.  v.  307. 
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it’s  tail  towards  the  head  of  Cynofura,  or  the 
Idler  Bear.  Before  the  difcovery  of  the  compafs? 
thefe  were  the  great  directors  in  navigation  c. 

Bootes  was  behind  the  greater  Bear,  or 
Charles’s  wain  (To  called  from  the  Roman  Plau- 
ftra)  and  appears  in  the  adl  of  driving  it  on. 
He  is  d relied  like  a countryman,  in  a fhort  tunic, 
with  his  legs  and  arms  bare,  and  the  pedum  paf- 
torale  in  his  right  hand.  Ar£turus  was  on  his 
breaft  f. 

Corona,  or  Ariadne’s  crown,  at  Bootes’s 
right  hand,  is  a wreath  of  flowers  and  leaves 
faftened  with  a ribband,  and  makes  fuch  a circu- 
lar appearance  in  the  heavens,  though  it  is  turn- 
ed to  a Gothic  crown  on  our  globes  g. 

Engonasis,.  or  Ingeniculus,  is  fo  called 
from  his  kneeling,  the  reafon  of  which  was  un- 
known in  the  times  of  Manilius,  and  even  of 
Aratus.  Avienus  will  have  it  to  be  Hercules  al- 
moft  tired  with  his  long  fight  with  the  ferpent 
that  kept  the  garden  of  the  Hefperidesj  in  me- 
mory of  which  Jupiter  placed  his  figure  in  the 

* Aratus,  v.  49 — 54.  Man.  i.  v.  302.  Ovid.  Faft.  iiu 
v. 108. 

f Avien.  v.  104.  262.  271.  Man.  i.  v.  317.  Id.  v.  v.  20. 

. £ Man.  i.  y.  323.  Mfct.  viii.  v.  1S2.  Gemmas,  when  ufed 
of  this  conftellation,  fliould  be  taken  in  the  natural  fenfe, 
as  fignifying  buds  or  lsaves.  Man.  v.  v.  269. 
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heavens,  with  his  heel  bruifmg  the  great  ferpent’s 
head.  He  is  quite  naked h. 

Ophiuchus  or  Serpentarius,  is  alfo  naked, 
and  holds  another  ferpent  in  his  hands.  Manilius 
fpeaks  of  him  and  the  ferpent  as  fighting  together, 
and  that  fo  equally,  that  the  combat  muft  laft  for 
ever.  The  old  globe  is  not  fo  p'ufturefque  ; for 
the  ferpent  in  his  hands  feems  rather  to  threaten 
Bootes  than  the  perfon  who  holds  it1. 

The  figure  of  Lyra  {hows  that  the  lyra  and 
teftudo  of  old  were  the  fame,  for  the  bottom 
part  of  it  confifts  of  the  entire  {hell  of  a tortoife. 
It  has  only  fix  firings,  but  there  is  a fpace  for  a 
feventh,  which  feems  to  be  defaced,  or  perhaps 
was  omitted  in  memory  of  the  Pleiad  that  has 
difappeared  ; for  it  had  feven  at  firft,  in  allufion 
to  the  number  of  the  Pleiades  k. 

Aquila,  juft  under  Lyra,  is  defcribed  as  Hy- 
ing with  the  fulmen  in  his  talons ; whereas  here 
he  is  without  it,  and  {landing  in  a quiet  pof- 
ture  '.  His  head  is  in  the  other  hemifphere,  near 
the  Dolphin. 

1>  Man.  i.  v.  315.  Arat.  v.  65.  Avien.  v.  193. 

i Man.  i.  v.  336. 

k Fall.  v.  v.  136.  Manilius  fpeaks  of  it’s  cornua  or  horns, 
which  have  been  accounted  for,  Man.  i.  v.  325. 

1 There  was  doubtlefs  fome  difference  in  the  ancient  as  well 
as  in  the  modern  globes,  and  this  is  a yery  great  inflance  of  it. 
Faft.  vi.  v*  196.  Man.  i.  v.  345.  Id.  v.  v.  484.. 
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The  figure  of  the  Dolphin  is  fpoken  of  as 
very  aptly  marked  out  by  the  difpofition  of  it’s 
ftars  m.  From  an  exprefiion  in  Manilius,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  Dolphin  on  the  ancient 
painted  globes  was  of  a dark  colour.  On  fuch 
a ground,  the  ftars  (when  reprefented)  muft  have 
appeared  to  great  advantage  n. 

Cygnus,  or  the  swan,  both  here  and  by  the 
poets,  is  reprefented  in  the  attitude  of  flying. 
Before  the  left  wing  isa  line,  almoft  worn  out  in  the 
Farnefc  globe,  which  may  be  the  Sagitta,  as  it  is 
faid  to  be  juft  by  Cygnus.  All  that  is  obferved 
of  fo  plain  a figure,  is,  that  it  was  marked  out 
by  the  ftars  contained  in  it". 

The  five  next  conftellations  all  relate  to  one 
another.  Pegasus,  or  the  flying  horfe,  on  which 
Perfeus  rode,  is  defcribed,  as  he  is  here,  in  a ra- 
pid flying  pofture,  though  there  is  but  half  his 
figure.  His  mane  is  defcribed  by  Avienus,  like 
the  manes  of  the  two  fine  horfes  on  Monte-Ca- 
vallo  at  Rome  p. 

m Man.  v.  v.  412.  Faft.  ii.  v.  79. 

n The  exprefiion  is  Caeruleus.  Nothing  is  more  perplex- 
ing than  the  Latin  names  of  colours.  It  is  plain  from  many 
inftances,  that  cseruleus  was  ul'ed  for  fome  dark  colour  Vir- 
Geo.  i.  v.  453.  Ain.  iii.  v.  195. 

0 Man.  i.  341.  343.  Id.  v.  v.  25.  Avien.  v.  635.  691. 

P Man.  v.  v>  24.  Id.  i.  v.  350.  Avien.  v.  487.  47  5. 
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Andromeda  extends  her  arms,  and  is  de- 
ferred as  chained  to  a rock  even  in  the  heavens, 
with  grief  and  fear  ex'prefTed  in  her  face  ; and  is 
remarked  as  turning  from  her  barbarous  mother, 
as  on  the  globe  L 

Perseus  holds  his  fword  in  one  hand,  with 
the  head  of  Medufa  in  the  other,  which  agrees 
with  the  poetical  accounts;  only  there  fliould  be 
a hook  on  his  fword,  which  perhaps  is  effaced  r. 

Cassiopeia,  the  mother  of  Andromeda,  isfeat- 
ed  on  the  ar&ic  circle,  and  reprefented  with  a 
difturbed  air,  as  Cepheus  her  father  is  with  a 
fevere  one.  They  retain  the  fame  character  in 
the  heavens  as  they  had  upon  earth  s. 

The  Deltoton  or  Triangle,  is  quite 
effaced,  or  was  omitted.  It  was  not  capable  of 
any  poetical  defeription.  It  is  faid  to  lie  in  the 
fpace  between  Andromeda,  Perfeus,  and  Aries, 
which  fpace  is  of  a triangular  form  l. 

Ericthonius,  or  Heniochus,  commonly 
called  Auriga,  or  the  Charioteer,  appears  without 
his  chariot,  though  in  the  pofture  of  driving  one. 

1 Man.  i.  v.  358.  Avien.  v.  467.  Cic.  de  nat.  deo.  u, 
c.  48. 

r Met.  iv.  v.  665.  Luc.  ix.  v.  680.  Man.  v.  v.  22. 

* Man.  i.  v.  355.  Man.  v.  v.  446. 

t Avien,  v.  537.  Man.  i.  v.  354/J 
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In  his  right  hand,  he  holds  his  whip,  as  in  his 
left  were  the  Hsedi  and  Capella,  which  he  held 
before  his  breaft,  and  therefore  are  not  feen,  as 
h s back  is  turned  towards  us.  Probably  in  fome 
ancient  globes  his  chariot  was  reprefented  too  u. 

Thefe  are  all  the  northern  conftellations  on  the 
globe.  The  figns  of  the  zodiac  are  next  to  be 
confidered. 

Cancer,  according  to  Manilius,  was  repre- 
fented without  eyes  ; fo  that  what  is  feen  on  the 
globe  is  only  the  focket  for  them.  The  figures 
were  generally  reprefented  on  the  ancient  globes 
as  alive  and  in  a£lion  ; for  which  reafon  Cancer, 
when  painted,  was  of  a black  colour,  though 
the  moderns  paint  him  red,  as  if  boiled 

Leo  is  defcribed  as  furious  and  roaring,  and 
is  reprefented  fo  on  the  globe.  He  is  faid  to  be 
the  Nemaean  lion  flain  by  Hercules  x. 

Virgo  has  ears  of  corn  in  her  hand,  with  the 
virgin’s  attribute,  the  zone.  She  is  fo  defcribed 
by  Manilius,  who  fays,  her  look  is  chafte  and 

'■  » Man.  v.  v.  20.  Id.  i.  v.  362.  Avien.  y.  4.1 1.  4-14-*  Man* 
i.  v.  104. 

w Man.ii.  v.  260.  Id.  iv.  v.  534.  530.  There  is  an  odd 
oblorg  figure  juft  above  Cancer,  which  our  author  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of. 

x Met.  ii.  v.  81.  Man.  iv.  v.  537.  Id.  v.  v.  206. 
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fevcre  ; but  as  her  back  is  towards  us  this  is  not 
feen.  She  is  mod:  ufually  reprefented  with  wings, 
and  the  corn  in  her  hand  in  the  painted  globes 
was  coloured  as  very  ripe  y. 

Libra,  or  the  Balance,  is  faid  to  have 
been  originally  held  up  by  the  Scorpius,  who  ex- 
tended his  claws  beyond  it’s  limits  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  but  that  a little  before  Auguftqs’s  death, 
Scorpius  was  made  to  contract  his  claws  ; and  a 
new  figure  (probably  of  Auguftus  himfelf)  was 
introduced  to  hold  the  balance.  On  the  Farnefe 
globe  it  is  held  by  Scorpius,  which  fhews  it’s 
antiquity.  In  feveral  medals  it  is  held  by  a man, 
fuppofed  to  be  Auguftus  z. 

Manilius 

y Man.  iv.  v.  J91.  Id.  v.  v.  271.  Avien.  v.  335.  34.8. 
285.  On  a gem  at  Florence,  her  face  is  turned  towards  us. 
Manilius  does  but  juft  touch  upon  her  leaving  the  earth  after 
the  golden  age,  of  which  Aratus  made  the  moft  pleafmg  di- 
greliion  in  his  whole  poem,  Man.  iv.  v.  542. 

z The  aftronomers  of  old  were  at  a lofs  how  to  have  the 
balance  lupported,  and  were  obliged  to  make  Scorpius  take 
up  the  fpace  of  two  Signs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  pro- 
perer  for  Auguftus  than  for  Scorpius  to  hold  it  ; for  belides 
the  compliment  to  him  for  holding  the  balance  of  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  Libra  was  the  very  fign  that  was  faid  to  nre- 
fide  over  Italy,  and  fo  Auguftus  in  holding  it,  would  be 
fuppofed  the  guardian  angel  of  his  country  after  his  deceafe. 
Perhaps  the  hint  of  placing  Auguftus  there  was  taken  from 
Virgil’s  compliment  of  this  kind  to  that  emperor,  Geo.  i. 

v.  35* 
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Manilius  alludes  to  both  ihefe  ways  of  hold- 
ing the  balance.  The  old  poets  agree  in  it’s  be- 
ing held  up  (though  the  moderns  reprefent  it 
without  any  fupporter)  and  with  both  fcales 
exactly  even,  which  feems  to  refer  to  the  equality 
of  the  day  and  night  when  the  fun  enter  this 
fign  a. 

Scorpius,  according  to  the  poets,  was  drawn 
by  the  painters  of  a dark  venomous  colour,  and 
his  tail  pointed  and  raifed,  as  preparing  to  ftrike. 
Thefe  defcriptions  in  the  poets  agree  with  the 
figure  on  the  globe,  as  far  as  they  can  agree  with 
the  bare  figure  of  a thing  3 and  no  doubt  they 
have  added  the  colourings  to  it  with  the  fame 
juftnefs,  as  being  equally  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  painters  as  of  the  ftatuaries  b. 

Arcitenens,  or  Sagittarius,  is  repre- 
fented  like  a Satyr c.  He  holds  his  bow  as  juft 

v.  35.  Man.  iv.  v.  774.  It  was  ufual  to  compliment  the 
emperors  with  a place  among  th  cor, Iterations,  Luc.  i. 
v.  68.  Stat.  Theb.  i.  v.  51.  Fiac.  Arg.  i.  v.  20. 

a Man.  iii.  v.  332.  Id.  iv.  v.  203.  Id.  ii.  v.  258.  Id.  ii. 
v.  529.  Fail.  iv.  v.  384. 

b Met.  ii.  v.  20c.  Faft.  iv.  v.  162.  Met.  ii.  v.  83.  Luc, 
ix  v.  132. 

c Suppofed  to  be  Pan,  who  alfifting  Jupiter  againft  the 
giants,  put  them,  by  the  ft  range  noife  he  made,  into  (what 
has  ever  fince  been  called)  a Panic  fright.  See  Eratoft.  de 
Sidcr.  Art.  27, 


ready 


ready  to  fhoot  an  arrow  aimed  at  the  tail  of 
Scorpius.  The  artifts,  in  procefs  of  time,  fub- 
ftituted  a centaur  in  the  room  of  the  fatyr  (as  ap- 
pears from  feveral  gems  and  medals)  and  the  poets 
followed  that  idea  even  about  the  Auguftan  age. 
Lucan  expreflly  calls  him  Chiron,  who  feems 
rather  to  prefide  over  the  conftellation  properly 
called  Centaurus.  Manilius  was  in  the  fame 
error,  and  mentions  fome  drapery,  though  both 
are  naked  on  the  globe.  He  marks  very  ftrong- 
ly  the  feverity  of  his  look,  which  appears  alfo  in 
Ins  figure  d. 

Capricorn  is  hid,  all  but  the  head,  by  the 
globe  refting  on  Atlas’s  fhoulders.  The  reft  of 
his  figure  might  be  fupplied  from  gems  or  medals, 
particularly  from  a medal  of  Auguftus  Csefar, 
where  he  is  reprefented  with  the  fore  part  like  a 
goat,  and  ending  in  a ftfh  e. 

Aquarius  appears  like  a beautiful  fine-fhaped 
youth,  as  reprefenting  Ganymedes,  Jupiter’s 

d Man.i.  v.  270.  Luc.  vi.  v.  394.  Man.  iv.  v.  561.  467. 

e Hence  Capricorn  is  called  by  Manilius,  Ambiguus,  ii. 
v.  232.  and  Biformis,  3 v.  257.  This  medal  is  a very  plain 
proof  of  the  hieroglyphical  language  amongft  the  artifts  of 
old.  On  one  fide  is  the  head  of  Auguftus  ; on  the  other, 
Capiicoin  (the  fign  he  was  born  under)  and  bsneath  that  is  a 
rudder  (the  conftant  mark  of  rule)  and  a globe.  So  that 
the  medal  fays,  as  in  io  many  words,  “ Auguftus  was  born 
V JUle  the  world.”  Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  94. 


cup-bearer3 
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cup-bearer*  He  holds  the  cup  or  little  urn  in 
his  hand,  inclined  downward,  and  is  always  pour- 
ing out  of  it,  as  the  fource  of  a river  running 
from  his  feet  over  a large  part  of  the  globe. 
Thefe  particulars  are  well  marked  out  by  the 
poets  f. 

Pisces,  or  the  Fishes,  are  defcribed  by  Ma- 
nilius  as  under  water,  in  the  river  that  flows 
from  Aquarius.  The  poets  mark  both  their 
places  exactly,  and  their  being  turned  different 
ways  j and  fpeak  of  them  rather  in  a more  pic- 
turefque  manner  than  they  appear  on  the  globe. 
Ovid  gives  a very  pretty  account  how  they  came 
to  be  received  into  the  heavens  s. 

Aries,  or  the  Ram,  turns  his  head  backward, 
as  Manilius  obferves,  from  whom  it  appears  alfo 
that  he  was  painted  of  a gold-colour,  and  very 
properly,  as  this  was  the  very  Ram  fo  famous 
for  his  golden  fleece ; and  the  fame  alfo  that  car- 
ried Helle  over  the  fea,  and  gave  her  name  to  a 
noted  part  of  it  h* 

f Faft.  ii.  v.  455.  Faft:.  i.  v.  652.  Man.  iv.  y.  797.  Avien. 
V.  549.  Man.  iv.  v.  261.  Id.  ii.  v.  233,492. 

g Man.  i.  v.  273.  Avien.  v.  545.  Man.  ii.  v.  164.  Faft. 
ii.  47a.  Man.  iv.  v.  579. 

h Man.  iv.  v.  506.  Id.  ii,  v.  aia.  Id.  i.  v.  265.  Luc.  iv, 
V.  57.  Faft.  iii.  v.  87.6. 
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Taurus,  or  the  Bull,  famous  for  carrying 
Kuropa  over  the  fame  element,  and  giving  a 
name  to  our  part  of  the  world,  is  defcfribed  by 
the  poets  as  he  appears  on  the  globe.  His  head 
is  turned  from  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  and  he  rifes 
backwards.  He  is  reprefented  only  in  part,  with 
his  neck  bending  downward,  and  his  knee  yet 
more  bent.  On  fome  gems  is  feen  his  whole 
figure,  butting  with  his  head,  and  tearing  up 
the  ground  with  his  feet.  From  a difficult  paf- 
fage  in  Virgil,  we  find  that  Taurus  was  repre- 
fented on  the  coloured  globes  with  gilded  horns, 
and  all  the  reft  white,  agreeably  to  the  poetical 
defcriptions  of  Europa’s  bull,  and  like  the  bulls 
that  were  facrificed  to  Jupiter  Maximus  \ 

Gemini,  or  the  Twins,  are  defcribed  by 
Manilius  as  naked,  young,  and  beautiful,  with 
their  arms  interweaved,  juft  as  they  appear  on  the 
globe.  Ovid  makes  them  to  be  Caftor  and  Pol- 
lux ; but  as  thefe  are  always  feen  both  together, 
that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  their  taking  their 
place  alternately  in  the  higher  heavens,  unlefs 

* Man.  ii . v.  199.  Id.  i.  v.  264.  Id.  v.  v.  142.  Id.  iv. 
522.  Faft.  iv.  v.  162.  Man.  ii.  v.  259.  Id.  i.  361.  Vir. 
Geo.  i.  v.  218.  See  this  paffhge  in  V/rgil  explained  a:  large, 
Polym.  p.  173.  n.  81. 
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the  Twins  were  confidered  only  as  memorials, 
like  the  real  Hercules  k. 

Thefe  are  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac  ; the 
fouthern  conftellations  are  as  follow  : 

Argo  is  the  famous  fhip  that  carried  Jafon 
and  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  flrflr  that  was  ever 
built.  It  is  reprefented  as  failing  on !,  though 
but  half  o t it  appears.  There  are  no  figures  on 
it  befides  a Victory  and  a Triton  m. 

Hydrus,  or  the  Water-Serpent,  was 
(Manilius  fays)  very  well  marked  out  with  flars . 
but  this  does  not  appear,  becaufe  the  Farnefe 
globe  (the  only  ancient  one  as  yet  known)  has 
• 110  flars.  < The  fituation  of  Hydrus  is  defcribed 
by  Avtenus  as  it  is  on  the  Farnefe-globe  B. 

Crater,  or  the  Cup,  refts  on  the  back  of 
the  Hydrus  toward  the  middle.  It  is  fliaped  like 

k Man.  ii.  v.  162.  661.  440.  163.  Faft.  v.  v.  694.  700* 
7 >5 — 720. 

1 This  is  Teen  by  the  oars,  and  it  is  fo  defcribed  by  the 
poets,  Man.  v.  v.  13,  37. 

ra  Flaccus  finely  defcribes  the  marriage -fe aft  of  Peletts 
and  Thetis,  as  painted  on  one  fide  of  it,  and  the  combat 
between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithse  on  the  other.  This 
could  not  be,  for  Peleus  was  not  married  till  after  the  fiiip 
was  made,  Flac.  Argon,  i.  v.  129 — 148. 

* Man.  i,  v.  406.  Avien.  v.  890. 
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the  little  urns  which  the  ancients  ufed  to  drink 
out  of,  and  are  feen  in  the  hand  of  Bacchus  in 
ftatues  and  relievos.  T.  his  too  is  faid  to  be  mark- 
ed out  by  it’s  ftars  °. 

Corvus,  or  the  Crow,  is  perched  on  the 
back  of  the  ferpent,  and  bending  down  as  peck- 
ing at  it.  Nothing  more  is  obferved  of  it  by  the 
poets  p. 

Centaurus  is  juft  under  the  ferpent  s tail. 
His  look  is  mild,  as  being  the  philofophical  Chi- 
ron, the  great  mafter  of  the  rules  of  equity  and 
juftice,  and  the  inftru£tor  of  Hercules,  as  well  as 
of  Achilles.  He  is  reprefented  as  coming  from 
the  chace  with  a young  lionefs  in  his  hand, 
which  is  held  by’ him  (as  a facrifice)  toward  the 
altar  before  him  q. 

Ara  is  faid  by  Manilius  to  be  the  altar  on 
which  Jupiter  offered  facnfice  for  fuccefs  againft 
the  giants  r.  He  reprefents  it  as  with  lighted 

coals 

® Avien.  v.  898.  Man.  v.  v.  235.  Id.  i.  v.  40?. 

P Avien.  v.  900. 

s Avien.  v.  889.  The  poets  obferve,  that  the  upper  or 
human  part  is  roughened  by  degrees,  and  extremely  well 
united  with  the  equine  part  a little  below  his  bread  5 as  in 
the  two  fine  figures  in  the  Villa  Adriani  at  Rome,  Man.  i. 
v.  4°9'  Avien.  v.  883.  886.  Fall.  v.  v.  414. 

r Man.v.  v.  331.  This  Teems  to  fiiow,  that  in  the  old 
heathen  fcheme  Jupiter  himfelf  was  fuppofed  to  be  only  a 

fubftituted 
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coals  on  it,  and  the  frankincenfe  as  flaming  up  ; 
but  nothing  of  this  appears  on  the  globe. 

Next  to  Ara  is  a wreath  like  Ariadne’s,  only 
larger,  and  without  a ribband.  As  it  is  not  menti- 
oned by  the  ancients,  there  is  no  guefling  what  it 
means. 

Piscis  Notius,  or  the  southern  fish, 
whofe  place  fhould  be  under  Aquarius,  and  near 
Cetus,  is  lofl  by  the  globe  refting  in  that  part  on 
Atlas’s  (houlder  s. 

Cetus,  or  the  sea-monster  that  was  to  have 
deftroyed  Andromeda,  is  well  reprefented  fwim- 
ming  along  the  water  that  flows  from  Aquarius’s 
urn,  with  great  fcales  on  his  breaft,  his  mouth 
open  and  threatening,  and  his  tail  wreathed,  juft 
as  he  is  defcribed  by  Manilius  \ 

Flumen,  or  the  river  (fuppofed  originally  to 
be  the  Nile,  but  turned  by  the  Romans  into  Eri- 
danus,  or  the  Po)  wanders  feveral  ways.  The 
chief  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  that  it  is  very  wind- 
ing and  irregular,  which  is  marked  by  the  poets 
as  well  as  by  the  artifts u. 

fubftituted  ruler,  who  in  his  dangers  applied  for  aftiftance  to 
the  real  Supreme,  that  prefided  over  him  and  the  univerfe. 
The  poet  here  raifes  the  priefts  of  old  as  much  as  he  depreftes 
Jupiter.  Under  this  conftellaton  (fays  he)  ihall  be  born 
priefts  or  deputy-gods,  Ibid.  v.  342.  Man.  i.  Y.411.  3 J 5 • 

* Avien.  v.  825.  Man.  i.  v.  429. 
t Man.  i.v.  427.  Id.  v.  v.  15. 

“ Avien.  v.  797.  803.  678.  Man.  i.  v.  273.  430.  Id.  v. 
v.  14,  Orion 
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Orion  kneels  on  one  knee  a littlelbeyond  Ce- 
tus.  His  face  is  in  profile  ; he  holds  out  his 
arms,  and  fhould  perhaps  grafp  a fword  in  his 
right  hand.  But  that  part  is  indiftinft,  and  the 
poets  differ  about  it.  Something  like  a dagger 
hangs  by  his  left  fide,  which  agrees  better  with 
Manilius  and  Avienus’s  account  of  his  fword  than 
what  Ovid  fays  w. 

Procyon,  or  Orion’s  dog,  rifes  before  Sirius, 
and  it  is  thence  that  he  has  his  name  *. 

Sirius,  or  Canicula  (commonly  called  the 
Pog-ftar)  who  has  fo  terrible  a chara&er  in  the 
old  poets,  and  whofe  influence  is  fo  dreaded  at  this 
day  at  Rome,  was  reprefented  by  the  old  painters 
with  a malign  and  dark  look,  and  fometimes  as 
breathing  flames  like  the  Chimaera.  As  a mark 
of  his  being  fo  hot  and  fiery,  he  is  feen  on  the 
globe  with  feveral  odd  rays  about  his  head.  He 
is  defcribed  as  running  vehemently  after  Lepus, 
who  appears  as  running  from  him,  and  is  there- 
fore called  fwift,  as  well  as  Sirius  is  by  Virgil, 
even  when  fpeaking  of  him  as  a confiellation  y. 

Man.  i.  v.  26.  378.  Faft.  iv.  v.  388.  Met.  xiii.  v.  294. 
Met.  viii.  v.  207.  Man.  i.  v.  318.  Avien.  v.  722. 

'*  Procyon  fignifies  ante  canis,  Man.  v.  v.  207. 

y See  Manilius  v.  v.  208  — 217.  and  Avienus  733,  to 
792.  Our  author  thought  the  epithet  rapidus  (ufed  here  by 
Virgil)  improper,  before  he  confidered  the  attribute  given  to 
Sirius,  Vir.  Geo.  iv.  v.  426.  Man.  i.  v.  402. 
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Thus,  of  the  forty-two  great  conflellations  in 
the  .catalogue  of  Eratofthenes,  we  find  all  on  the 
Farnefe-globe,  except  the  Ardli  and  the  Pifcis 
Notius.  As  for  the  Hyades,  Pleiades,  and  Ar- 
cturus  (fo  famous  in  antiquity)  they  were  not 
reckoned  primary,  hut  only  fecondary  conflella- 
tions,  contained,  the  two  firft  in  Taurus,  and  the 
other  in  Bootes.  The  Pleiades  might  poflibly  be 
reprefented  perfonally  on  fome  antient  globes. 
Virgil  mentions  one  of  them  in  that  manner,  and 
others  fpeak  of  them  as  a diftindt  con  (tell  ation  a. 

a Geo.  iv.  v.  234.  Suppofing  they  were  all  reprefented  per- 
fonally in  Taurus,  it  might  be  in  a very  little  compafs  ; as 
Pyrrhus  wore  the  nine  mufes  in  a ring.  Manilius  may  refer 
even  to  their  being  reprefented  all  on  Taurus  in  miniature* 
1.  iv.  v.  52a.  Flaccus  fpeaks  of  all  of  them  perfonally. 
Argon,  v.  v.  4.16.  See  Aratus,  v.  255.  and  Eratofthenes’s 
Conflellations,  No.  23.  What  vaft  globes  the  ancients  had, 
may  be  learned  from  an  aflronomical  inftrument  formerly  at 
Rome,  to  which  one  of  the  larged  obelifks  ferved  only  fpr  a 
jpaoruon.  Plin,  1.  36,  c.  9.  10. 
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BOOK  IV. 

CHAP.  II. 

The  Planets3,  Times,  and  Seasons. 

Q ATURN,  themoft  remote  of  the  Planets, 
is  defcribed  by  the  poets  as  very  old  and  de- 
crepid,  with  fetters  on  his  feet,  to  denote  the 
flownefs  of  his  motion,  and  a pruning-hook  in 
his  hand,  from  a tradition,  that,  after  his  bein^ 
dethroned  by  Jupiter,  he  took  refuge  in  Italy* 
and  introduced  there  feveral  parts  of  agriculture^ 
particularly  the  art  of  pruning  and  managing  the 
vines  b.  In  his  chara&er  of  prdiding  over  time, 
he  has  wings  on  his  fhoulders,  as  well  as  /hackles 


* In  the  outer  round  of  a gem  (in  Baron  Stofche’s  CoI- 

. i°n  at  Florence)  are  tlie  feven  planets  in  chariots  ; Saturn 
is  drawn  by  two  ferpents  ; Jupiter  by  two  eagles  5 Mars  by 
tw'o  horfes,  and  Sol  by  four  j Venus  by  two  doves  5 Mer- 
cury by  two  cocks  j and  Buna  by  two  flags.  In  the  next 

round  are  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac ; and  in  the  centre 
is  a perfon  playing  on  two  pipes,  to  fignify  the  harmony  of 
the  univerfe,  or  what  we  vulgarly  call  the  mulic  of  the 
fpheres.  This  is  reckoned  a great  curiofity. 

b Faft.  in.  v.  796.  Tib.  ii.  el.  .5.  y.  10.  ^E„.  vii.  v.rg0. 
Juv.  Sat.  xni.  v.  39.  Geo.  ii.  v.407.  His  flatues  were 
unfettered  during  his  great  feafl. the  Saturnalia,  Scat.  i.  Sylv  • 
6.v.  7.  Falx  feems  to  have  fignified  a pruning-hook  or 
fickle  ; an  inftrument  of  war  5 the  harpe  5 and  a fcyihe’ 
Propert.  iv,  el.  2.  v.  16.  3 
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on  his  fectc.  He  is  never  defcribed  as  driving  a 
chariot. 

Jupiter,  as  prefiding  over  a planet,  is  re* 
prefented  only  as  in  a chariot  and  pair,  though 
on  all  other  occafions  he  is  drawn  by  four  horfes. 
The  poets  fay  little  or  nothing  of  his  planetary 
character,  as  deeming  it  derogatory  to  his  ho- 
nour. 

Mars  is  diftinctly  mentioned  as  guiding  a 
planet,  and  as  drawn  by  two  horfes.  In  this 
chara&er  he  appears  much  like  the  god  of  war. 
His  ftar  is  defcribed  as  red  and  fiery,  and  himfelf 
as  impetuous  in  his  courfe  d. 

Venus  is  as  mild  as  Mars  is  outrageous.  Her 
ftar  had  various  names  and  offices  affigned  to 
it.  When  confidered  as  a planet,  it  is  directed 
by  Venus  drawn  by  doves  j but,  when  it  is 
confidered  as  the  morning  or  evening  ftar,  it  is 
directed  by  a youth,  called  Lucifer,  or  Phos- 
phorus, and  fometimes  Hesperus,  for  the 

c To  denote  that  time  may  feem  fwift  or  flow,  according 
to  men’s  fituation  or  thoughts.  The  Greeks  call  him 
Xoovos,  which  fignifies  time.  Our  modern  painters  feem  to 
have  borrowed  their  idea  of  time  from  the  old  figures  of  Sa- 
turn, only  they  have  turned  the  pruning-hook  into  a fcythe. 
On  a gem  in  Agoftini,  he  has  wings  and  fetters,  and  leans 
on  his  pruning-hook. 

* Fait.  ii.  v.  856, 


evenins-ftar. 
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evening-ftar.  Others  change  his  horfe,  and  not 
his  name,  giving  him  a white  one  for  the  morn- 
ing, and  a black  one  for  the  evening.  Though 
he  is  called  the  brighteft  ftar  in  the  heavens,  yet 
he  is  deferibed  with  a gloomy  look  on  melancho- 
ly occafions.  His  office  was  to  call  Aurora, 
and  he  had  the  privilege  of  fetting  the  laft  of  all 
the  ftars.  He  is  not  feen  on  either  of  his 
horfes  in  any  antique,  but  always  appears  either 
before  the  chariot  of  the  fun,  with  a torch,-  as 
Lucifer,  or  before  the  chariot  of  themoon,  with- 
out a torch,  as  Hefperus c. 

Mercury,  as  guiding  a planet,  is  deferibed 
by  Lucan  (l.i.  v.  663. ) as  fwift  in  his  motion. 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  Mercury’s  make  in 
general  feemed  to  be  defigned  for  lightnefs  and 
difpatch,  an  idea  perhaps  bo  rowed  from  hi* 
planetary  character.  He  appears  often  in  antiques 
as  drawn  by  two  cocks,  as  the  mark  of  vigilance 
and  alertnefs. 

Diana,  among  her  various  offices  in  the 
heavens,  upon  earth,  and  in  hell,  had  the  di- 

e This  ftar  has  four  names  among  us,  and  twice  as  many 
among  the  Romans,  which  are  all  reducible  to  the  tine* 
aWementioned,  Met  xiv.  v.  598.  JEn.  vi.  v.  193.  Met 
xv.  v.  190.  Fait.  ii.  v.  312.  Star.  Theb.  vi.  v.  241! 
Met.  xi.  v 272-  Ovid,  1.  ii.  el.  11.  v.  56.  Ovid  (before 
Julius  Caefar’s  death)  Met.  xv.  v.  790.  Met.  xi.  v.  571. 
Met.  iv.  \\629.  Met.  xi,  v.  296, 
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region  of  the  planet  of  Luna,  or  the  Moon. 
She  is  often  reprefented  on  relievos,  gems,  and 
medals,  with  a lunar  crown  or  crefcent  on  her 
forehead,  and  as  drawn  by  flags  or  does,  but 
commonly  by  horfes.  The  poets  fpealc  of  her 
chariot,  and  of  her  two  horfes  as  perfectly  whitef. 

It  is  this  Diana  who  is  faid  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  Endymion.  If  the  occaflon  of  her 
love  be  confidered,  it  may  perhaps  appear  to 
have  been  a philofophical  amour,  or  platonic  love, 
and  fo  might  not  interfere  with  her  charaifer  of 
chaftity.  However  that  be,  fhe  is  often  feen 
on  relievos  defcending  to  a fhepherd  aileep,  with 
a veil  over  her  head  g. 

Apollo  (or  rather  Sol)  is  fpoken  of  by  the 
poets  more  than  all  the  reft  of  the  planets  put 
together.  They  defcribe  his  face  as  filming,  and 
mark  that  particular  brightnefs  (beforemention’ 

t Propert.  iii.  e!.  20.  v.  18.  Hence  Horace  calls  her 
Regina  Bicornis,  Cann.  Saec.  v.  35.  Stat.  Theb.  i.  v.  338. 
Faft.  v.  v.  16.  iv.  v.  372.  Rem.  Am.  i.  v.  258.  On  a gem 
at  Florence  Hie  is  drawn  by  two  heifers,  a particular  not 
taken  notice  of  by  the  poets  of  the  firft  ages. 

g By  this  a line  in  Flaccus  becomes  not  only  clear,  but 
very  defcriptive  too  of  her  appearance,  Argon,  viii.  y.  31, 
Probably  this  fable  might  be  meant  originally  of  the  eclipfes 
of  the  moon  ; if  fo,  her  veil  would  be  the  molt  fignificant 
part  of  her  drefs.  See  Catullus  de  coma  Beren.  Ixiv.  v.  6. 
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ed)  beaming  from  his  eyes.  They  often  talk 
of  the  corona  radiata  (or  crown  of  twelve  rays) 
on  his  head,  and  reprefent  him  as  {landing  in 
his  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes,  with  a whip, 
or  a flambeau,  in  his  hand  h.  They  often  men- 
tion his  chariot,  and  hint  at  the  fmallnefs  of 
it.  The  harnefs  feems  to  have  been  rofe-co- 
loured,  and  ftudded  with  precious  Hones,  and 
the  chariot  itfelf  of  gold.  They  tell  us  the 
number,  names,  and  even  the  colour  of  his 
.horfes,  which  are  defcribed  as  full  of  life  and 
•fire,  and  breathing  quick  as  they  run  along.  His 
courfe  is  faid  to  lie  between  two  fixed  points  ; 
the  firft  half  is  all  up-hill,  and  the  lad  all 
down-hill.  He  fets  out  from  the  eaftern,  and 
drives  into  the  weftern  fea,  where  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  pafs  the  nights  i-n  the  palace  of  Ocea- 
nus.  He  is  imagined  daily  to  drive  his  chariot 
over  a tranfparent  (or  cryftal)  arch  in  the  heavens, 

h Met.  ii.  v.  50,  z\i.  Met.  ivr.  v.  193.  Ovid,  ep.  iv. 
y.  159.  -Dn.  xii.  v.  164.  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  v.  78.  Stat. 
Theb.  i.  v.  28.  Ovid,  ep.  viii.  v.  105.  Met.  ii.  v.  152* 
Tlac.  v.  v.  414.  Met.  ii.  v.  399.  Stat.  Achill.  ii.  v.  289. 
The  artifts  reprefent  him  with  each,  and  for  the  moft  part 
naked;  fo  that  Flaccus  drelfing  him  in  a coat  of  mail,  with 
the  ligns  of  the  zodiac  wrought  on  it,  and  tied  round  him 
with  a rainbow,  is  perhaps  his  own  fancy,  or  poflibly  may 
be  copied' from  Come  anticnt  picture,  Flac.  iv.  v.  95. 
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on  which  appear  the  tracks  of  his  wheels  as  on  a 
common  road  upon  earth  *. 

All  the  parts  of  duration,  from  the  greatcft 
to  the  lead:,  were  reprefented  as  perfons  by  the 
artifts  and  poets. 

Eternity  indeed  is  not  fpoken  of  as  person- 
ally by  the  poets,  unlefs  they  meant  this  goddefs 
by  the  name  of  Hebe,  or  eternal  youth  ; but 

1 Hor.  Cai  rn.  Sasc.  y.  10.  Si!,  xvi.  v.  232.  Hor.  iii.  od. 
6.  V.44*  Met.  ii.  v.  no.  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  y.  414..  Met. 
ii.  v.  154.  Flac.  v.  v.  413.  Faft.  ii.  v.  72.  Ovid,  1.  ii. 
el.  1.  v.  24.  The  meaning  of  pu*-pu)-eus  is  not  fettled.  It 
is  ufed  of  fire,  fvvans,  and  fnow  ; fo  that  it  may  not  differ  fo 
much  from  niueus  as  may  he  thought.  Met.  ii.  v.  87.  120- 
Stat.  Achill.  i.  v.  436.  Faft.  iv.  v.  372.  Vir.  Geo.  iii. 
v.  85,  360.  Met.  ii.  v.  64.  Met.  vi.  v.  4S7.  Stat.  Achi!!. 
ii.  v.  17.  Met.  ii.  v.  258.  Ain.  xii.  v.  115.  Met.  xv.  v. 
419.  IE n.  xi.  v.  914.  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  273.  Met.  ii. 
v.  133.  The  courfe  of  Sol  is  frequently  reprefented  in  the 
fame  manner  by  the  arlifts.  He  appears  labouring  up  hill, 
or  defending  eafily  down.  Sometimes  the  zodiac  is  over 
him,  which  falls  in  ufually  with  his  head,  to  mark  not  only 
the  month,  but  the  particular  part  of  the  month,  when  any 
event  happened.  It  was  a common  compliment  to  their 
fcmperors  to  place  them  in  the  zodiac,  and  even  in  the  chariot 
of  Sol  himfelf ; and  in  fome  figures  of  this  kind,  they  might 
mark  out  the  time  of  the  year  when  fuch  an  emperor  died, 
by  the  part  of  the  zodiac  with  which  they  had  made  him  co- 
incide. Where  Phoebus’s  own  head  falls  in  with  any  fig n, 
it  was  probably  meant  to  mark  out  the  time  of  the  year,  as 
minutely  as  Ovid  docs,  De  Art.  Am.  i.  v.  68.  Ib.  iii.  388 
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(he  is  varioufly  reprefented  by  the  artifts  k.  Some- 
times {he  has  the  head  of  Sol  in  one  hand,  and 
of  Luna  in  the  other  (which  feems  to  anfwer 
to  our  faying,  “ As  long  as  the  fun  and  moon 
“ endure  ” ) and  fometimes  {he  is  fitting  on  a 
globe,  alluding  perhaps  to  the  heathen  notion 
or  the  eternity  of  the  world.  Sometimes  {Ire  is 
icpieiented  by  an  elephant,  or  in  a chariot  drawn 
by  an-  elephant,  as  a long-lived  creature  ; fome- 
times by  a phoenix,  or  with  one,  as  continually 
renewed.  She  appears  too  with  a veil,  to  {how 
{he  is  impenetrable. 


k On  a medal  of  M.  Aurelius,  Eternity,  with  a lighted 
flamsoau  in  lief  hand,  is  carrying  his  emprefs  to  heaven. 
On  the  bale  of  a remarkable  relievo  at  Rome,  Eternity  is  re- 
prefented  as  a male,  naked,  and  with  expanded  wings:  it  is 
a very  noble  figure.  In  his  left  hand  is  a celeftial  globe  with 
a ferpent  winding  about  it,  a very  old  and  fignificant  emblem 
of  Eteinity,  efpecially  when  the  tail  comes  round  to  the 
mouth.  His  eyes  are  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  whither  he 
is  carrying  M.  Aurelius  and  his  confoit  : and  on  each  fide 
of  them  appears  an  eagle  flying  towards  the  eaft,  the  fym- 
bol  of  deification.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bafe  on  the  left 
hand  is  the  genius  (as  fuppofed)  of  Monte  Citorio  (where 
the  relievo  flood)  refting  his  head  againft  an  obeli/k  with  a 
ball  on  the  top  of  it  ; and  on  the  right  is  the  genius  of 
Rome  looking  upwards,  and  holding  up  her  hand  as  admir- 
ing or  praying.  The  Romans,  in  the  attitude  of  praying, 
held  up  the  palms  of  their  hands  open,  as  they  do  now  in 
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The  Magnus  Annus,  or  the  Great  Pla- 
tonic Year,  was  a period  of  many  thousands 
of  years,  when  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well 
as  all  things  on  earth,  would  be  juft  as  they 
were  at  the  creation1.  This  evolution  of  fo 
many  ages  is  reprefented  with  fome  of  the  attri- 
butes of  eternity  itfelf.  On  a gem  of  Adrian 
at  Florence,  he  appears  with  a fine  look  and 
long  loofe  robe.  He  holds  his  right  hand  up- 
wards, and  has  the  globe  and  phoenix  in  his 
left.  He  is  inclofed  by  an  oval  (not  circular) 
ring,  to  fhow  the  great  round  of  time  he  prefides 
ovei  m. 

The  SiECULA,  or  Centuries,  are  mention- 
ed fometimes  perfonally  by  the  poets,  but  they 
do  not  appear  in  any  of  the  works  of  the  ar- 
tills. 

1 This  period,  according  to  Cafiini,  is  24800  years  ; ac- 
cording to  Tycho  Brache,  25816  ; and,  according  to  Ricci- 
oius,  25920.  The  confequence  of  this  renovation  of  the 
world  would  be  the  return  of  the  golden  age  ; and  therefore 
the  higheft  compliment  a poet  could  pay  an  emperor  was  to 
fay,  “ The  great  period  would  be  completed  under  his 
“ reign.” 

m The  inscription  of  Temper  urn  RrJIauratio,  fo  frequent 
on  medals,  and  that  of  Saculum  Aureim , on  this,  had  much 
the  fame  meaning  with  Virgil’s  fine  compliment  in  his  famous 
eclogue  to  Pollio. 

The 
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The  Four  Ages,  or  Gradations,  of  the 
life  of  man,  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age,  are  not  all  fpoken  of  as  perfons  by  the  poets 
of  the  better  ages.  They  feem  to  have  divided 
the  life  of  man  into  youth  (which  was  carried  on 
to  forty-five)  and  old-age,  which  may  claim  all 
the  refi.  Of  both  thefe  they  fpeak  as  perfcnages 
and  deities  n. 

The  Anni,  or  Years,  are  defcribed  as  per- 
fons, with  a certain  gliding  and  filent  motion. 
There  are  fome  expreffions.  which  feem  to  imply, 
that  Annus  was  reprefented  with  more  dignity, 
and  as  moving  along  (filendy  though  fwiftly)  in 
* a chariot  °. 

The  Seasons  are  all  reprefented  as  perfons, 
both  by  artifrs  and  poets  p. 

Ver 

» Met.  vii.  v.  24.1.  Art.  Am.  1.  ii.  v.  670.  Met.  xiv. 
v.  143.  Hor.  Epod.  viii.  v.  3.  Our  author  here  explains  a 
curious  ancient  painting  (found  at  the  Villa  Corfini  at  Rome.) 
as  relating  to  the  four  ages  of  man,  Polym.  p.  190. 

0 Art.  Am.  iii.  v.  62.  Colum.  de  cult.  hort.  v.  160.  Faft. 
i ii.  v. 44 . Stat.  iii.  Sylv.  i.  v.  136.  Ovid,  1.  i.  el.  8. 
v.  50.  Some  critics  have  changed  here,  out  of  ignorance, 
annus  into  amnis,  and  equis  into  aquis. 

P They  are  often  feen  all  together  on  relievos,  medals  and 
gems.  Thus,  on  a medal  of  Commodus,  they  appear  mov- 
ing over  a celeftial  globe,  which  lies  by  the  goddefs  Tellus. 
The  artifts,  as  well  as  the  poets,  have  fometimes  an  eye  to 

the 
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Ver  is  a youth  marked  out  generally  by  the1 
coronet  of  flowers  on  his  head,  or  the  baiket  of 
flowers  in  his  hand.  JEstas  is  crowned  with 
corn,  or  holds  a fickle  in  his  hand.  Autumnus 
is  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  his  crown  of  different 
fruits  and  Hyems  by  his  crown  of  reeds,  by 
the  birds  in  his  hand,  or  the  beaft  at  his  feet  ; 
and  by  his  being  cloathed  when  the  others  are 
naked 

the  four  ages  of  life  in  their  reprefentations  of  the  feafons. 
See  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  213.  where  Ver  is  infantile  and  tender  j 
iEftas  young  and  fprightly;  Autumnus,  mature  and  man- 
ly 3 and  Hyems,  old  and  decrepit. 

3 n.  v.  27,  28.  Hor.  Epoch  ii.  v.  18.  We  may  learn 
f-veral  ways  of  the  artifts  reprefenting  the  Seafons  from  the 
poets,  which  appear  not  in  the  works  we  have.  See  the  fol- 
lowing palfages,  Virg.  Geo.  ii.  v.  521.  Ovid,  ex  pont.  1.  iii. 
ep.  i.  v.  13.  Coitim.  de  cult.  hort.  v.  4.  Met.  ii.  v.  29.  Met. 
xv.  v.  211,  213.  Stat.  1.  ii.  Sylv.  i.  v.  217.  Met.  xv.  v.  212, 
Hor.  1.  iv.  od.7.  v.  12.  Met.  xv.  v.  212.  Met.  ii.  v.  30. 
Faft-  i’i*  V-  235-  Stat.  1.  iv.  Sylv.  v.  v.  6.  Virg.  Geo.  iv. 
v.  32.  Bruma  and  hyems  differ  thus  : hyems  iignifies  the 
three  whole  winter  months,  bruma  only  the  fliortefl  day  or 
winter  folftice.  Hence  December  is  called  the  month  of  Bru- 
ma, Faff.  i.  v.  164.  Mart,  l.viii.  ep.  41.  Id.' vn.ep.  95-  Id. 
iii.  ep  38.  Lucretius’s  defcription  of  the  Seafons  is  one  of 
his  fineft  paffages,  and  feems  to  have  been  copied  from  fome 
ancient  proceflion.  Not  one  of  his  allegoiies  is  conduced  fo 
regularly  as  this,  which  makes  it  probable  he  did  not  invent, 
but  copy  it,  Lucr.  v.  v.  746. 
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The  Months  are  fpoken  of  perfonally  by  the 
poets,  and  particularly  December  is  defcribed 
in  a drunken  attitude  r. 

Dies,  or  the  Day,  was  looked  on  as  a divinity, 
and  reprefented  fometimes  like  Sol,  in  a chariot  \ 

Nox,  or  the  Night,  is  more  diftindtly  mentio- 
ned in  a perfonal  character.  She  is  crowned  with 
poppies,  and  perhaps  fometimes  with  ftars.  Her 
appearance  has  fomething  venerable  and  majeftic  ; 
file  has  large  dark  wings,  and  a long  robe.  She 
is  reprefented  as  riding  in  a chariot  drawn  by  two 
black  horfes,  and  every  part  of  her  fiage  is  de- 
fcribed by  fome  poet  or  other  c. 

The  beginning  of  day-break  was  probably  cha- 
radterifed  under  the  perfon  of  Phofphorus ; as  the 

r The  Saturnalia  were  then  celebrated,  Stat.  1.  iii.  Sylv.  i. 
v.  19.  Id.  Sjdv.  vi.  v.  7, 

5 Plaut.  Bacchid.  a£t.  ii.  fc.  3.  Met.  ii.  v.  25.  Fail.  v. 
v.  550.  Faft.  vi.  v.  772.  There  was  an  early  diftin&ion  of 
the  civil  day  from  midnight  to  midnight,  and  the  natural  day 
from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet,  Plin.  nat.  hift.  1.  ii.  c.  49.  Virgil, 
fpeaking  of  the  civil  day,  calls  it  oriens,  a name  not  uled 
much  in  his  t me,  but  which  he  chofe  as  more  proper  than  fd, 
or  even  dies,  would  have  been,  JEn.  v.  v 740, 

* Faft.  iv.  v.  660.  Met.  xv.  v.  31.  73.  Man.  v.  v.  60. 
'JEn.  via.  v.  369.  Sil.  xv.  v.  285.  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  v.  528. 
Star.  Theb.  i:i.  v.  33.  iEn.  v.  v.  721.  Met.  iv.  v.  92.  JEn. 
v.  v.  £37.  Hor.  ii.  fat.  6.  v.  101 . Stat.  Theb.  iii.  v.  2.  33. 
Met.  ii.  v.  143.  Tib.  ii.  el.  j.  v.  90.  The  .^Egyptians 
called  Nox  the  moll  ancient  of  the  gods. 
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time  from  thence  to  fun-rifing  belonged  to  Au- 
rora, or  the  Morning,  who  is  varioufly  de- 
fcribed,  though  without  confufion.  If  we  may 
judge  by  the  poets,  her  complexion  was  fuited  by 
the  painters  to  the  occafion.  It  was  fometimes 
or  a lovely  red,  fometimes  pale,  and  fometimes 
more  or  lefs  brown,  according  to  the  fort  of 
morning  they  intended  to  reprefent.  Her  fkin 
was  like  that  of  Apelles’s  Venus,  with  fuch  a 
humid  call.  Her  robe  was  of  a pale  br  ight  yel- 
low, and  fhe  held  a whip  or  a torch  in  her  hand. 
Her  chariot  was  of  a fine  rofe-colour,  with  pearls 
of  dew  upon  it,  and  the  horfes  were  cream-co- 
loured or  ftrawberry  u. 

u See  the  following  paflages,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  v.  84. 
Met.  vii.  v.  705.  Vir.  Geo.  i.  v,447.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  v.  27. 
Faft.  iii.  v.  404..  Ovid.  1.  i.  el.  13.  v.  2.  10.  Manus  purpurea 
here  anfwers  to  the  Greek  ^ohSaxl  v?\o^-  Ovid,  in  fpeaking 
perfonally  of  Aurora,  calls  her  Rofcida  (Confol.  ad  Liv.  v, 
282.)  Even  her  hair  too,  like  Venus’s,  might  be  painted 
dropping,  Faft.  iii.  v.  404.  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  v.  136.  De  Art* 
Am.  iii.  v.  180.  Faft.  iv.  v.  714.  That  liiiea  fignifies  a pale- 
yellow,  or  fulphur-colour,  is  plain  from  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  v. 
351.  Stat.  1.  v.  Sylv.  iv.  v.  10.  Faft.  iv.  v.  944.  Faft.  v.  v. 
160.  Ain.  vii.  v.  26.  Ain.  xii.  v.  77.  Ovid.  1.  i.  el.  13.  v.  2. 
Ovid.  Confol.  ad  Liv.  v.  282.  Faft.  iv.  v.712.  Met.  vii.  v. 
704.  Met.  xv.  v.  J91.  Met.  ii.  v.  145.  This  goddefs  feems 
to  have  been  reprefented  as  driving  Nox  and  Somnus  from 
her  prefence  (Stat.  Theb.  vi.  v.  27.)  and  chacing  the  con- 
jfteilations  out  of  heaven  (Stat.  Theb.  viii.  v.  274.)  The  iaft 
feems  to  be  a ridiculous  fubjeft  for  a picture,  as  the  other 
might  be  a fine  one. 
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Hesperus,  or  the  Evening,  is  the  fame  with 
Phofphorus,  or  Lucifer,  only  with  different  attri- 
butes. The  poets,  as  has  been  faid,  give  him  a 
black  horfe  as  Hefperus,  and  as  Phofphorus  a 
white  one.  The  artifts  difiinguifh  him  by  a torch 
when  he  is  the  fore-runner  of  Sol  w. 

The  Horje,  or  Hours^  are  reprefented  by  the 
poets  in  fine  coloured  or  embroidered  robes,  glid- 
ing on  with  a quick  and  eafy  motion.  Ovid 
mentions  them  as  Handing  at  equal  diftances  about 
the  throne  of  Sol.  Others  make  them  attend 
that  deity  at  his  fetting  out,  or  at  his  coming  in. 
All  agree  in  defcribing  them  as  attendants  of  Sol; 
and  therefore  it  was  that  fome  of  them  were  al- 
ways ftationed  with  Janus  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
as  ready  to  accompany  the  chariot  of  Sol  in  his 
daily  courfe  x. 

Janus 

w Cic  de  nat.  deo.  1.  ii.  p.  37.  Faft.  ii.  v.  312.  Met.  xv. 
V.  190. 

x Faft.  v.  v.  218.  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  v.  410.  Met.  ii.  v.  1 1 9 . 
This  gliding  motion  is  attributed  to  all  the  deities  prefiding 
over  any  part  of  time,  Ovid  de  Art.  Am.  iii.  v.  65.  Met. 
ii.  v.  26.  Fhc.  iv.  v.  94.  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  v.  414.  There  is 
a known  relievo  at  Rome,  the  figures  whereof  have  been 
taken  only  for  fo  many  ladies  dancing  for  their  own  elver* 
f.on  ; but  our  author  takes  them  to  be  the  Horse,  from  their 
pofit  on  and  attitudes.  Their  hands  are  mutually  joined, 
they  are  placed  in  a ftrait  line  3 fome  feem  coming  towards 

you, 
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Janus  prefided  over  the  gates  of  heaven,  and 
was  therefore  reprefented  fometimes  with  a ftafF 
in  one  hand,  and  a key  in  the  other.  When 
Supplications  were  made  to  any  god,  Janus  was 
fir(l  invoked,  becaufe  it  was  he  who  was  to  give 
accefs  to  the  prayers,  even  to  Jupiter  y.  He  was 
confidered  as  the  moft  ancient  of  beings,  and  as 
comprehending  the  whole  univerfe.  In  the  Sa- 
lian  varies  he  had  the  title  of  the  God'  of  Gods z. 

Janus  is  dilHnguifhed  by  his  double  form.  He 
had  fometimes  two,  and  fometimes  four  bodies 
given  him  a.  His  bulls,  or  two  heads,  are  very 

common  ; 

yon,  and  others  going  from  you,  and  they  ftand  at  equal 
diftances  3 all  which  agrees  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
hours  ihould  be  reprefented. 

y Faft.i.  v.  1^5.  Macrob.  Saturn.  Li.  c.  9.  Fa-ft.  i.  v.  96, 
Juv.  Sat.  vi.  v.  393. 

* Pofiibly  in  their  moft  fecret  mythology,  they  might  mean 
Space  by  this  deity.  An  open  arch,  or  any  opening,  was 
called  Janus  ; as  the  opening  to  a houfe  was  named  Janua. 
As  this  ihews  his  relation  to  Space,  fo  his  including  all  things 
thows  his  relation  to  infinite  f'pace.  His  reprefenting  Space 
may  account  for  the  epithet  Junonius,  as  Juno  fignifies  the 
air. 

a Hence  he  is  called  Geminus  5 and  hence  Statius,  in  a 
moft  ridiculous  defcription,  makes  Janus  lift  up  all  his  hands, 
and  fpeak  with  both  his  moviths  at  once,  Stat.  iv.  Syiv.  i. 
r.  zo.  There  is  a buft  of  Janus  Quadrif'ormis  on  a bridge  at 
Rome,  from  whence  the  place  is  called  $ua!re  Capiie.  In 

fame 
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common  ; efpecially  on  the  medals  which  have 
the  double  head  of  Janus  on  one  fide,  and  part 
of  a (hip  on  the  other  b.  His  faces  in  all  the  an- 
tiques are  both  alike,  and  both  old;  and  yet  fome 
moderns,  even  in  Italy,  give  Janus  a young  and 
an  old  face,  exprellly  contrary  to  what  Ovid 
fays. 

Janus’s  prefiding  over  peace  and  war  has  no 
relation  to  his  mythological  chara&er  as  the  god 

fome  figures  of  him  on  medals,  hehas  but  one  body  with  four 
heads.  Under  this  fort  of  figure,  which  looks  every  way, 
they  meant  perhaps  to  exprefs  his  prefiding  over  Space  ; as 
his  figures  with  two  faces,  one  looking  backward,  and  the 
other  forward,  might  denote  his  prefiding  over  Time,  Mart. 
1.  viii.  ep.  S.  As  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  under  the 
difpofition  of  Janus,  fo  the  entrance  into  the  confuHhip  was 
of  courfe  under  his  protection.  This  is  frequently  alluded 
to  by  the  poets.  Hence  he  has  in  fome  figures  the  confular 
fafces  in  his  hands.  Claudian,  in  his  defcription  of  a vene- 
rable old  perfonage  in  his  cave  of  eternity,  whether  he  means 
Janus  or  Time,  has  given  him  attributes,  which  the  poets  of 
the  allowed  ages  had  no  idea  of.  See  the  whole  remarkable 
paffage,  De  laud.  Stil.  ii.  v.  4.57. 

b Thefe  were  fo  very  old,  that  in  Ovid’s  time  the  figures 
were  aimoft  wore  out  with  age,  Faft.  i.  v.  235.  Their  num- 
bers now  make  them  not  valued.  Was  there  but  one  left,  it 
would  dotibtlefs  be  deemed  as  great  a treafure  as  an  Oiho  ; 
efpecially  as  they  are  fo  much  talked  of  by  the  poets,  from 
whom  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  Roman  children  played  with 
them  at  heads  or  flips,  as  our’s  do  now  at  crofs  or  pile, 
ivlucrob.  Saturn,  1.  i.  c.  7. 
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ci  fpace  or  time  j but  was  wholly  founded  upon 
an  old  Roman  legend  c. 

c As  the  Romans  were  engaged  with  the  Sabines  near  one 
of  their  gates,  tire  foldiers,  left  to  guard  the  city,  fhut  up 
the  gate  for  fear  of  the  worft.  The  gate  immediately  open- 
ed again  of  ltfelf.  This  was  repeated  feveral  times.  Mean 
while  there  came  a fudden  alarm,  that  the  Romans  were  en- 
tirely defeated.  The  guard,  feized  with  a panic,  fled  away, 
leaving  the  gate  wide  open.  Soon  after  fome  Sabine  troops 
advancing,  haftened  to  the  gate,  when  lo  ! a fudden  flood  of 
water  iffued  out  of  Janus’s  temple,  and  rufhing  on  through 
the  gate,  overwhelmed  them  all.  As  a memorial,  the  gate 
was  called  Janualis  ; and  in  all  their  wars  the  gates  of  Janus’s 
temple  were  left  open,  for  the  god  to  come  out  the  more  eafi- 
ly  to  their  afliftance.  This  cuflom  of  opening  the  gates  in 
war,  and  fhutting  them  in  peace,  probably  gave  the  Ro- 
mans the  thoughts  of  placing,  in  Janus’s  temple,  the  flatues 
of  peace  and  war;  as  that  gave  the  poets  the  idea  of 
war  being  confined,  and  peace  fecured  by  Janus,  who 
otherwife  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  This 
legend  was  probably  believed  by  the  vulgar,  like  thofe  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  but  the  wifer  fort,  particularly  Virgil,  was 
ot  another  opinion,  as  appears  from  the  much  earlier  account 
he  gives  of  this  matter,  JEn.  vii.  v.  601—622.  SeeMacrob. 
Saturn.  1.  i.  c.  9, 
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BOOK  V. 

‘The  BEINGS  fuppofed  to  inhabit  the  AIR. 


S the  figures  of  the  wine’s  are  very  fcaree. 


even  in  Italy  a ; recourfe  is  here  had  to  the 
Greek  reprefentations  of  the  wind-deities,  in 
the  famous  temple  at  Athens  b. 

Thefe  deities  are  all  flying  on,  but  with  more 
or  lefs  fwiftnefs,  according  to  the  different  effects 
each  wind  has  in  thofe  parts.  — 1.  Solanus,  or 
the  east-wind,  holds  feveral  forts  of  fruits  in 
his  lap;  mod  of  which  (if  not  all)  wereof  foreign 
growth,  and  brought  to  Greece  from  the  eaff. 

■ — 2.  Eurus,  or  the  south-east,  is  flying  on 

a One  or  two  appear  on  fome  relievos  of  the  fall  of  Phae- 
ton. The  four  capital  ones  were  found  (about  two  centuries 
ago)  in  digging  ta  lay  the  foundation  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Lu- 
cina,  which,  by  the  careleffnefs  of  the  monks,  are  entirely 
loft.  The  or.ly  good  one  is  in  the  Capitoline-gallery. 

b This  tower  of  the  winds  is  an  oftagon  of  marble.  On 
the  top  of  it  ftood  a marble  pyramid,  with  a brazen  triton 
on  the  point  of  it,  holding  a fwitch  in  his  right  hand,  where- 
with, as  he  turned  about,  he  pointed  at  the  wind  then  blow- 
ing. The  tower  remains  entire,  the  weather- cock  excepted. 
On  each  fide  is  a figure,  extremely  well  carved,  of  a wind, 
reprefenting  the  nature  of  that  wind  for  which  it  is  defigned. 
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rather  more  impetuoufly.  — ' 3.  Auster,  or 
the  south-wind,  and,  — 4.  Africus,  or  the 
South-west.  Thefe  are  all  reprefented  as 
young,  larger  than  the  life,  and  bending  forward. 
— 5.  Zephyrus,  or  the  western  wind,  is  a 
beautiful  youth,  alnioft  naked,  and  gliding  on  with 
the  gentleft  motion,  with  a little  balket  of  fpring- 
flowers  in  his  hand.  — 6.  Corus,  or  the  north- 
west, is  elderly,  and  with  a beard.  He  is  drelTed 
fo  as  to  defend  him  againft  the  cold,  and  pours 
water  from  a vafe  in  his  hand.  - — 7,  Septen- 
trio,  or  the  north-wind,  refembles  Corus  in 
age  and  drefs,  but  has  no  vafe,  and  as  more  af* 
fedlcd  with  the  cold,  he  holds  up  his  mantle  be- 
fore his  nofe  and  mouth.- — 8.  Aquilo,  or  the 
NORTH-EMT,  is  elderly  too.  He  holds  olives 
in  his  hands,  which  grow  in  great  plenty,  about 
Athens. 

The  Romans,  in  Pliny’s  time,  chiefly  followed 
this  diviflon  of  the  winds,  with  a farther  fub- 
divifion  into  twelve  c.  But  the  moft  ancient,  and 
which  was  followed  by  the  Roman  poets,  was 
the  diviflon  into  four.  There  are  others  indeed 
mentioned,  but  thefe  four  deities  of  the  winds 

are  coniidered  by  them  as  the  chief  of  all  the 
reft, 

« Plin.Nat.  Hift.l.ii.  c.  47, 

j.  Eurus3 
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1.  Eurus,  or  the  genius  of  the  east- wind, 
prefided  over  all  the  eaflern  quarter  of  the  hea- 
vens. By  one  defcription,  he  looks  as  delighted * 
and  in  another,  he  is  playful,  or  wanton.  He  is 
fometimes  impetuous,  and  fometimes  difordered 
with  the  ftorm  he  has  been  driving  along  the  fc-a* 
From  fome  expreffions  he  feems  to  have  been  re- 
prefented  on  horfeback,  or  perhaps  in  a chariot 
whirling  through  the  air 

2.  Auster,  or  Notus,-  the  genius  of  the 
south-wind,  was  the  chief  director  of  the  fouth. 
He  is  defcribed  as  large,  and  old,  with  grey  hair; 
of  a gloomy  countenance,  with  clouds  about  his 
head,  and  as  the  difpenfer  of  heavy  fhowers  and 
great  rains.  He  has  dufky  wings,  and  a full 
dark  robe  e. 

3.  Zephyrus, 

d Met.!,  v.  66.  ii.  v.  4.17.  Ovid.  ep.  Her.  xi.  v.  14. 
Hor.  1.  iv.  od.  4.  v.  44..  Flac.  Arg.  i.  v.  613.  lii  equis  fig. 
nifies  a perfon’s  being  in  a chariot  ; and  lb  may  equitare  too. 
Equi  feems  to  imply  the  fame,  when  ufed  of  the  winds.  See 
Flac.  Arg.  i.  v.  61  x,  and  JEn.  ii.  v.  417. 

e Met,  i.  v.  268.  Ovid  means  his  robe  here  by  the  word 
Jiuus,  which  fignifies  a flowing  robe.  Hence  funis  fluentes , 
EEa.  i.  v.  320.  VoUunina  is  ufed  for  a large  robe,  Stat. 
I heb.  i.  v.  352.  Virgil  feems  to  allude  to  the  gloominefs  of 
his  countenance  when  he  fays,  Quid  cogitet  humidus  ciufler, 
Geo.i.  v.  462.  Some  commentators  (never  confidering  the 
wind  in  a perfonal  character)  are  for  changing  cogitet  into  co- 
get or  concitet , without  the  lealt  authority.  See  feveral  de- 

feriptions 
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3-  Zephyrus,  or  the  west-wind,  preficled 
over  the  weft,  and  is  the  mildeft  of  all  the  wind- 
deities.  His  perfonal  chara&er  is  youth  anti 
gentlenefs.  Ovid  defcribes  him,  with  the  Zephyrs 
his  attendants,  as  taking  care  of  the  flowers  that 
adorned  the  earth  in  the  golden  age.  Lucretius, 
in  his  proccfllon  of  the  feafons,  makes  Zephyrus 
and  Flora  joint  attendants  of  the  fpring  ; and  Ovid 
defcribes  his  falling  in  love  with  Flora,  which 
ended  in  a marriage  f. 

4.  Boreas,  or  the  north-wind,  directed 
the  north,  and  was  the  rougheft  of  them  all. 
From  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate  over  which  he 
preftded,  he  is  called  4C  the  fhivering  tyrant.” 
Ovid  fays  he  is  almoft  always  rough,  and  in  a 
paflion  3 and  defcribes  him,  in  the  account  of  his 
rape  on  Orithyia,  as  hardening  fnow  and  depen- 
ding hail-ftones  j as  one  great  caufe  of  lightening 
and  thunder,  and  the  foie  caufe  of  earthquakes. 
Fie  fays  that  he  moves  on,  encompaffed  with  dark 
clouds  in  the  heavens,  and  in  a thick  cloud  of  duft 
over  the  earth  s. 

fcriptions  of  Aufter,  Vir.  Geo.  iii.  v.  279.  Flac.  Arg.  i.  v. 
612.  Juv.  Sat.  v.  v.  101.  Thefe  feem  to  allude  to  fome 
paintings  of  old,  or  are  at  leaft  good  hints  for  a picture  now. 

f Flac.  Arg,  i.  v.  613.  Met.  i.  v.  108.  Lucr,  v.  v.  736, 
Fall.  v.  v.  212. 

S Met.  vi,  v.  7 1 1 • 686,  707, 

Of 
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Of  the  other  four  winds  in  the  divifion  into 
eight,  Solanus  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
poets,  who  feem . to  have  given  lip  his  place 
entirely  to  Eurus.  Africus,  or  the  fouth-weft 
is  defcribed  as  having  dark  wings,  a>nd  Corus,  or 
the  north-bail,  as  fpreading  out  his  dufky  pinions, 
and  driving  on  a ftorm  of  fnow  againft  Hannibal 
in  his  paflage  over  the  Alps.  Ovid  fpeaks  of 
Hyenas  as  trembling  at  the  prefence  of  Aquilo,  or 
the  north-eaft h. 

Thefe  wind  deities  were  all  brothers,  fons  of 
Aftraeus,  the  elder  brother  of  Saturn,  by  Au- 
rora. Though  the  poets  generally  reprefent 
them  with  wings,  in  the  few  remains  of  the  artifts 
they  have  fometimes  none.  Their  ufual  manner 
of  blowing  was  not  by  diflorting  their  faces  fo  as 
our  modern  painters  and  fculptors  imagine.  They 
are  defcribed  with  flabra  or  wreathed  trumpets  to 
blow  with,  not  unlike  the  twilled  fhells  of  the 
Tritons  h 

Befides  the  general  attributes  of  wings  and 
flabra,  the  particular  deities  of  the  winds  had. 
others,  according  to  their  refpeclive  characters  s 

h Sil.xihv.6i8t  SiJ.  iii.  v.  524.  Ovid,  Ibis,  V.  201. 

i Faft.  v.  v.  203.  Met.  i.  v.  60.  They  are  winged  on  a 
fai'cophagus,  reprefenting  the  fall  of  Phaeton  in  the  Borghcfe 
gardens,  and  without  wings  on  the  ara  ventorurr)  in  the 
Capital,  Met.  i.  v.59.  Propert.  1,  ii.  el.  27.  v,  12.  Lucr, 
vi,  v.  427.  Petion.p-259. 

fudl 
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lUCii  dS  the  little  vsie,  or  water-pot,  which  in  the 
hand  of  a wind-deity  denoted  the  rain  he  brought 
vvith  him,  Aufler  probably  (like  the  Athenian 
Corus)  was  fo  reprefented  k. 

The  Aurje,  or  air-nymphs,  are  marked 
out  by  the  veil  which  they  hold  in  their  hands, 
and  which  flutters  arch-wife  over  their  heads 

Though 

k Stat.  Theb.  i.  v.  352.  The  fmalJnefs  of  the  vafe  does 
not  hinder  it’s  fignifying  heavy  fhowers.:  for  Aquarius  (who 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  heavy  rains  about  the 
winter-fclftice)  has  fuch  an  one  on  the  Farnefe-globe,  Hor. 
" 1(  h v.  36.  \ir.  Geo.  i.  v.  an.  This  vafe  perhaps 
is  the  fame  with  the  Roman  urceus ; notwith  (landing  the 
fmallnefs  ot  which,  Petronius  ufes  the  exprefUon,  Nimbus 
urcealim  detumevs , for  a violent  fuovver.  The  vale  only 
iliows  that  the  rain  poured  down,  not  in  drops,  but  in  a 
continued  dream.  It  is  probable  there  were  many  others 
under  each  of  thefe  principal  winds,  who  had  their  name 
from  their  chief,  and  lome  who  were  diftinguifhed  with  par- 
ticular names,  fuch  asVulturnus,  and  the  Etefiae,  or  gentler 
fort  of  northern  gales,  Ain.  iii.  v.  120.  Geo.  ii.  v.  339. 
Avn.  i.  v.  52,  Geo.  ii- v.  334..  Lucr  v.  v.  744.  74.1.  Hor. 
-L  iv.  od.12.  v.  4.  By  comparing  Lucretius  and  Horace 
together,  the  Eteiian  or  Thracian  gales  might  blow  about 
the  clofe  of  the  fpring.  Che,  1.  xii.  ep.  25. 

1 That  the  Romans  ufed  the  word  aura  perfonally,  is 
evident  from  Pliny,  nat.  hi  ft;  l.xxxvi.  c.  5.  where  he  (peaks 
of  the  ftatues  of  the  two  Aurae;  and  from  the  ftory  of  Ce- 
phalus  and  Procris  : for,  if  Aura  had  not  fignified  a young 
lady,  as  well  as  a gentle ' breeze,  Cephalus’s  faying,  Aura 
rveni}  could  not  have  made  Procris  jealousy  Met,  vii.  v,  823. 

Our 
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Though  thefe  deities  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
ffatues,  they  are  very  often  to  be  met  with  in 
the  paintings  of  the  ancients,  and  efpecially  on 
cielings,  the  propereft place  for  them"1.  There 
is  no  great  variety  in  the  characters  of  thefe 
nymphs.  They  are  all  light  and  airy,  generally 
with  long  robes,  and  in  the  attitude  of  flying, 
fome  with,  and  fonie  without,  wings.  They 
flutter  about  as  diverting  themfelves  in  the  light 
and  pleafifg  element  affigned  to  them.  In  fliort, 
they  are  all  fo  many  Sylphs,  fportive,  happy 
beings  in  themfelves,  and  well-wilhers  to  man- 
kind n. 

Over 

Our  word  air  fgnifies  the  element,  and  never  a perfon  — Sylph 
means  always  a perfon  — Zephyr  is  ufed  for  both. 

m h'here  were  a great  many  drawings  of  them  in  Dr.  Mead’s 
colle&ion,  which  were  taken  by  Bartoli  on  the  Ipot,  as  the 
paintings  were  difcovered. 

n Ft om  what  is  faid  here  and  elfewhere,  one  may  learn, 
that  the  Romans  made  perfows  of  ideas  and  things,  which 
we  have  not  been  ufed  to  confider  in  that  light.  In  the  pre  - 
lent  cafe,  befides  the  number  of  winds,  and  of  breezes, 
which  are  turned  into  gods  and  goddefles,  they  had  other 
fnppofed  inhabitants  of  the  air.  The  winds,  in  their  fcheme, 
weie  capable  of  having  fons  and  daughters  (Met.  vi.  v.713,) 
and  who  can  determine  how  far  their  families  might  run 
on?  Every  cloud  might  be  a goddefs;  which  would  account 
ioi  Juno  s cheating  Ixion,  as  the  fuppoflng  Aura  a perfon, 
4oes  for  the  jealoufy  of  Proci  is,  Bad  weather,  as  well  as' 

good. 


Over  all  thefe  inhabitants  of  the  air,  proper 
rulers  were  placed  by  the  poets.  Over  the  rougher 
kinds  prefided  iEoLus,  who  appears  not  in  any 
gem,  medal,  relievo,  or  picture,  of  the  anci- 
ents. They  defcribe  him  of  an  angry  temper, 
and  rough  look,  fitting  in  a vaft  cave,  with 
his  fubjedts  fettered,  or  chained  down  about  him. 
Thefe  he  was  fuppofed  to  let  out  for  a ftorm,  and 
to  fhut  them  up  again  after  it". 

Juno  prefided  over  the  air  ; and  in  that  cha- 
racter fhe  is  reprefented  on  a Greek  medal,  in  a 
light  car  drawn  by  peacocks®.  The  Aurae,  or 

good,  were  divinities ; and  there  were  fet  forms  of  prayer 
even  to  tempefts.  Dark  and  damp  weather,  froft,  cold,  and 
heat  are  fpoken  of  as  perfons.  JEn.  iii.  v.  120.  Cic.  els 
nat.  deor.  1.  iii.  p.  70.  Flacc.  Arg.  i.  v.  654.  Lucr.  v. 
v.745,  746,  740.  Ariftophanes  introduces  the  clouds  as 
perfons,  or  cloud-nymphs,  one  of  which  was  mother 
to  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Met.  xi.  v.  195.  Thunder  and 
lightening  were  reprefented  as  perfons  by  the  belt  Greek 
painters,  Plin-  1.  xxxv.  c.  10. 

n Ovid,  Her.  Ep.  xi.  v.  15.  JBn.  i.  v.  57.  Flac.  Arg. 
i.  ver.  597.  610.  654.  JE n.  i.  v.  81.  140.  Juvenal,  in  bis 
lathe  again  ft  'Xerxes,  fays,  he  was  a greater  tyrant  than 
/Eolus.;  for,  not  content  with  whipping  Corus  avid  Em  us, 
he  fettered  their  prefiding  god,  Sat.  x.  v.  182. 

o She  appears  .on  the  medal  as  almoft  naked,  whereas  the 
Romans  dreffed  her  like  their  own  matrons.  It  is  obferva- 
ble,  that  the  epithet  of  fovxufcvo;  given  to  Juno  by  Horner, 
is  never  imitated  bj  any  Latin  poets. 


air-nymphs 
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air-nymphs,  may  very  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  her 
fubjedts p. 

Jupiter  is  almoft  as  well  known  for  being  a 
chief  ruler  of  the  air,  as  for  being  the  hufband  of 
Juno.  His  province  was  to  diredl  the  rains,  the 
thundets  and  the  lightenings.  TThs  figures  of 
Jupiter,  as  difpenfing  thunder  and  lightening, 
have  already  been  confidered. 

The  Jupiter  Pluvius,  or  the  difpenfer  of 
ram,  is  no  where  reprefented,  except  on  a medal 
(where  he  is  feated  in  the  clouds,  holding  up  his 
right  hand,  and  pouring  down  a ftream  of  hail 
and  rain  from  it  on  the  earth,  whilft  his  fulrnen 
is  held  down  in  his  left)  and  on  the  Trajan  and 
Antonine  pillars.  O.i  this  laft,  as  well  as  on  the 
medal,  he  appears  with  an  elderly  and  fedate 
look  j and  holds  out  his  arms  almoft  in  a ftraight 
line  each  way.  The  wings  given  him  on  the 
pillar  relate  to  the  original  and  principal  cha- 
racter of  Jupiter,  of  preftding  over  the  air.  His 
hair  and  beard  are  all  fpread  down  by  the  rain, 
which  defcends  in  a fheet  from  him,  and  falls  for 
the  refrefiiment  of  the  Romans,  whilft  their  ene- 

P When,  therefore,  Virgil  makes  her  fpeak  of  the  four- 
teen nymphs,  her  cliofen  attendants,  they  were,  probably, 
fo  many  Aurae,  efpecially  as  the  offers  one  of  them  for  a wife 
to  AEolus.  AEn.i.  v.  75. 
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tnies  are  reprefented  as  ftruck  with  the  lighten- 
ings,  and  lying  dead  before  them  q. 

There 

<1  This  reprefentation  was  in  memory  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance of  M.  Aurelius,  in  a battle  with  the  Marcomani.  The 
Romans  being  almoll  fpent  with  heat  and  thirft,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  defeated,  on  a fndden  the  fky  was  overcaft, 
and  a violent  (hower  fell,  which  greatly  refrefhed  the  Ro- 
mans ; at  the  fame  time  that  the  lightenings  (which  feemed 
to  point  at  their  enemies’  breaffs)  helped  to  intimidate  and 
defeat  them.  This  had  fo  much  the  air  of  a miracle,  that  if 
has  been  challenged  as  fuch  both  by  chriftian  and  heathen 
writers. 

This  Jupiter  Pluvius  may  help  to  explain  a paffage  of 
Lucan,  fpeaking  of  the  power  of  the  Tbeffalian  witches,  •— 
nebulas  nimbofque  folutis  excujfere  conus  ; where  he  meant 
to  defcribe  them  not  only  with  their  hair  loofe,  but  as  pour- 
ing the  fhowers  from  it,  as  Jupiter  is  reprefented,  Lucan* 
1.  vi.  v.  469. 

That  Jupiter  often  aflifted  their  armies  by  fudden  ftorms 
of  rain,  was  a notion  early  received  by  the  Romans.  Livy 
mentions  two  infiances,  one  in  the  284th  year  of  the  city 
(l.ii.  cap.  62.)  and  another  againfl  Hannibal,  when  he  had 
drawn  up  lus  army  before  the  gates  of  Rome.  This,  by 
the  hiftorians,  was  reckoned  fupernatural.  Livy,  1.  xxvi. 
cap.  11.  Flor.  l.ii.  cap.  9.  Silius  aferibes  it  to  Jupiter 
L’apitolinus,  Si!,  xii.  v.  6 25.  Befules  the  figure  of  Jupiter 
in  his  chief  temple,  there  was  another,  on  the  outfide  of  it, 
on  the  top  of  the  dome,  ftanding  in  his  chariot,  and,  pro- 
bably, with  the  fulmen  in  his  hand.  Silius  makes  him  dis- 
charge this  at  Hanibal,  as  Floras  feems  to  make  the  fiorm 
come  from  the  fame  quarter.  By  what  follows  in  Silius,  this 

figure 
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There  was  fcarce  any  character  of  Jupiter  that 
was  more  capable  of  giving  fufelime  ideas  to  the 
artift  than  this  of  the  Jupiter  Pluvius.  For  though 
on  the  medal  and  Antonine  pillar,  he  is  all  calm 
ana  ftill,  yet  on  the  Trajan  he  appears  much 
more  agitated  j and  the  Roman  poets  (whofe 
works  are  counter-parts  to  thofe  of  the  artifts) 
not  only  fpeak  of  Jupiter  as  defending  in  violent 
fhowers,  but  as  all  ruffled  too  with  the  winds 
that  ufually  attend  them  r.  Silius  writes  quite 
into  poetry,  when  he  is  treating  this  fubjeft  : and 
one  of  the  fineft  paffages  in  the  ^neid  relates  to 
the  fame.  It  is  where  Evander  is  pointing  ou* 
the  Capitoline-hill  to  iEneas,  which  Virgil  fup- 
pofes  Jupiter  to  have  chofen  for  his  peculiar  refi- 
dence,  before  his  temple,  or  even  Rome,  was 
built.  The  poet  describes  his  appearance  there 
in  all  the  majefty  of  clouds  and  darknefs*. 

Iris 

figure  held  the  aegis  in  his  left  hand,  Silius,  xii.  v.  72c.  This 
was  one  of  the  oldeft  ftatues  in  Rome,  and  was  firft  made  of 
earth,  but  was  afterwards  caft  in  feme  richer  m^al.  PHn 
nat.  hift.  1.  xxxv.  cap.  12.  Liy.  1.  x.  cap.  23. 

i r Virg.Geo.i.  v.  41S.  Hor.  1.  i.  od.  16.  v.  12. 

X.  V. 671. 


* viii.  v. 
Deuter.  iv.  n. 
jeftyof  darknefs 
idea  of  darknefs 
There  is  fcarce 


354-  See  Milt.  Par.  loll,  K.  ver.  26S. 
See  Pfal.  xviii.  y,  7 — . n.  where  the  ma- 
is  moll  fublimely  exprefTed.  Indeed  the 
is,  in  ufelf,  -exceedingly  fit  for  majefty. 
any  thing  of  a more  folemn  and  vene- 

rable 
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Iris,  or  the  genius  of  the  rain-bow,  was 
reckoned  the  daughter  of  Thaumas,  or  admira- 
tion c.  The  poets  fpeak  of  her  both  as  hand- 
fome,  and  as  finely  dreffed.  They  make  her  the 
meffenger  of  Juno,  as  Triton  was  of  Neptune, 
or  Mercury  of  Jupiter.  She  has  wings  to  ftiow 
her  difpatch.  She  is  largely  defcribed  by  Statius 
with  a zone,  which  has  all  the  beautiful  colours 
we  fo  much  admire  in  the  rain-bow  u. 

The  goddefs  Fame  is  defcribed  by  the  poets 
as  winged,  and  hurrying  on  with  a bufy  motion. 
Virgil  makes  her  a growing  figure;  a thing  be- 
yond the  power  of  painting  or  fculpture  to  ex- 

rable  turn  than  the  profound  flillnefs  of  midnight.  And 
this,  probably,  was  yet  more  finking  to  the  heathens  of  old, 
for  they  (befides  what  they  naturally  felt,  as  well  as  we) 
looked  upon  darknefs  as  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  refpefl- 
able  of  all  their  deities.  Several  nations  held  Nox  and  Chaos 
to  be  the  eldeft  of  their  gods.  Virg.Geo.  iv.  v.  347.  Fall, 
i.  v.  455.  Ibid.  v.  73. 

t Met.  xii.  v.  303.  The  poets  call  her  ' ThauwanUs , and 
<Tbamcmtia  Virgo t quia  (fays  Cicero)  fpeciem  habet  admira- 
bilem,  De  nat.  iii.  p.  70. 

“ JTn.  ix.  v.  5. 15.  Met.  i.  v.  270.  Stat.  Theb.  x.  v. 
83,  123.  She  is  reprefented  in  the  Vatican  Virgil  in  the 
attitude  of  flying  to  deliver  a meffage  from  Juno  to  Turnus. 
She  has  a glory  round  her  head,  is  furrounded  with  clouds, 
with  a veil,  which  fhe  holds  in  each  hand,  and  which  circles 
ever  her  head,  as  emblems  of  her  bow,  and  of  her  being  an 
inhabitant  of  the  air. 
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prefs,  ’and  which  is  even  hard  to  conceive  w.  He 
gives  her  a great  many  eyes,  ears,  tongues,  and 
mouths,  Co  may  well  call  her  (as  he  does)  a hor- 
rid goddefs,  and  a monfter.  Statius  drefles  her 
in  a robe,  wrought  all  over  with  murders,  bat- 
tles, and  lieges.  Ovid  deferibes  her  court  and 
attendants.  He  places  her  palace  in  the  middle 
of  the  world,  between  heaven  and  earth,  where 
fhe  fees  all  that  pafles  therein.  Virgil  fays  fhe 
flies  about  by  night,  and  fits  on  her  palace,  or 
other  eminence,  by  day  x. 

* See  J£n.  iv.  v.  iyj.  180.  Ib.  ix.  v.  4.74.'  Stat.  Tlieb. 
ii.  v.  209.  There  are  but  two  inftances,  befide9  this,  of 
growing  figures.  They  are  both  in  Virgil  ; one  relates  to 
Tifiphone  (Geo.  iii.  v.  553.)  and  the  other  to  Ale<5k>  j where 
he  fays,  “ as  that  fury  looked  at  Turnus,  her  face  grew  lar - 
“ ger  and  larger JE  n.  vii.  v.  448.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
greateft  inftance  of  imagination  in  all  his  works.  There  is 
a little  brafs  ftatue  of  Fame  at  Florence,  with  it’s  wing 
fpread  out,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  ftudded  with  eyes. 

* ASn.  iv.  v.  183.  ft  is  likely  ibme  low  painters  of  old 
(like  fome  moderns)  reprefented  Fame  with  eyes  and  ears 
ail  over  her  body,  even  to  her  fingers’  ends  ; for  which 
Lucian  feems  to  ridicule  them,  T.  ii.  p.  765.  JE n.  iy.  v. 
195.  181.  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  v.  431.  Fame  is  here  reprefent- 
ed as  running  on  before  thechariot  of  Mars,  which  is  driven 
by  Bellona.  Theb.  vii.  v.  73,  Met.  xii.  55.  61.  43, 
,/Eh.  iv*  v.  187. 
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BOOK  VL 

CHAP.  I. 

DEITIES  of  the  WATERS. 

TH  E different  ranks  fettled  among  the  an-' 
erents  for  the  water -deities  have  not  been 
put  in  fo  clear  a light  as  they  might  eafily  have 
been.  They  may  be  all  difpofed  in  the  following 
manner  : I.  Oceanus  and  Tethys  as  governors  of 
the  whole  world  of  waters  ; and  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite  as  rulers  of  the  mediterranean,  or 
inland,  feas,  with  the  Venus  Marina.  2.  Tri- 
ton, Proteus,  and  Glaucus.  3.  The  progeny 
of  Oceanus,  as  Nereus,  Doris,  and  all  the 
Oceanitides.  4.  Neptune’s  defendants.  5.  The 
Nereids,  or  defcendants  of  Nereus.  6.  The 
adventitious  or  made  gods,  fuch  as  Ino,  Palaemon, 
and  the  like. 

Oceanus  and  his  wife  Tethys,  the  rulers  of 
the  watery  world,  are  both  fpoken  efby  the  poets  ; 
but  they  fay  little  that  is  defcriptive  of  them  ?. 
There  is  no  figure  of  Tethys  ; but  Oceanus 
probably  is  reprefented  on  farcophagufes,  when- 
ever Tellus  and  a water  deity  are  oppofed  to  one 


a Virg.  Geo.  iv.  ver.  38a.  Catull.  ad  Gell.  lxxxv.  ver.  6. 
Yue-  Geo.  i.  ver,  31.  Fail.  vi.  ver.  zz.  Met.  a.  ver.  513. 
& another 
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Mother  and  on  relievos,  where  the  four  element# 
are  exprefled  by  perfons. 

Neptune,  on  a common  medal  of  Adrian,  is 
{landing,  as  he  was  generally'  reprefented,  with 
his  trident  in  his  right  hand.  This  was.  his  pe- 
culiar  feeptre,  and  feems  to  be  ufed  by  him  chiefly 
to  rouze  up  the  waves  : but  he  fometimes  laid  it 
afide,  when  he  was  to  appeafe  them,  though  he 
relumed  it  on  occafion  b.  He  bolds  a dolphin  in 
his  left  hand,  and  rells  one  of  his  feet  on  part  of 
a (hip,  to  {how  he  prelides  over  the  inland  Teas, 
more  particularly  over  the  Mediterranean,  which 
was  tne  great  and  almo.il  only  fcene  for  navigation 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  His  afpeft 
majeftic  and  ferene  (as  it  is  in  all  his  good  figures) 
and  is  fo  defcribed  by  Virgil,  even  when  he  is 
reprefented  as  in  a pallion  e. 

The  poets  have  generally  delighted  in  deferr- 
ing Neptune  as  palling  over  the  calm  furface  of 

b Met.  tf.  ver.  2 j.  Flacc.  Arg,.  i,  ver.  680,  Met.  xii. 
ver.  580.  The  trident  is  called  triplex  cufpis,  and  Neptune 
himfelf  Tridentifer.  Met.  xii.  ver.  594.  viii.  595.  Met.  i. 
ver.  331.  Virgil  makes  him  lhake  Troy  to  it’s  foundation 
with  his  trident.  JEn.  ii.  ver.  6iz.  and  Ovid  fays,  that* 
with  the  ftroke  of  it,  the  waters  of  the  earth  were  let  loofc 
for  the  general  deluge.  Met.  i.  ver.  284. 

c See  Val.Max.  Mem.  lib.  viii.  cap.  11.  Met.  viii.  ver. 
604.  JEn.  i.  ver.  127.  Juvenal  (fat.  xiii.  ver.  81.)  cal!$ 
him  Pater  /Egei>  becaufe  his  chief  refidence  was  in  a cave 
in  the  port  of  Tsenaris  in  that  fea.  Stat,  Theb.  ii.  ver.  47. 

k 3 the 
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ihe  waters,  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by  f«a  horfe?, 
with  a Triton  fometimes  on  each  fide,  as  guiding 
thofe  that  draw  the  chariot  d. 

Amphitrite,  the  wife  of  Neptune,  is  no 
where  expreflly  deferibed,  as  a perfon,  by  the 
poets  ; neither  is  there  any  undoubted  figure  of 
her,  though  fhe  feems  to  be  reprefented  fometimes 
With  Neptune  in  his  chariot  e. 

The  Venus  marina,  or  Sea-Venus,  call- 
ed by  the  Greeks,  Venus  Anaduomene,  ought  to 
be  placed  in  the  higheft  clafs,  as  one  of  the  great 
cceleftial  deities.  The  moft  celebrated  picture 
in  all  antiquity  was  that  of  this  Goddefs,  by 
Apelles  f.  Though  the  original  has  been  fo  long 

d The  fine  original  defeription  is  in  Homer,  from  whence 
Virgil  and  Statius  have  copied  it.  Jl in.  i.  v.  155.  Stat. 
Ach'd,  i.  v.  60.  The  make  of  the  fea  horfe,  as  defciibedr 
by  Virgil,  is  frequent  on  gems  and  relievos.  Stat.  Theb.  ii. 
V.  47.  Id.  Vi  v.  708.  Flat.  Arg.  i.  680. 

e There  is  a paffage  in  Ovid  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  fpeaks  perfonally  or  literally  of  her,  Met.  i.  ver.  14. 
As  to  her  figure  fee  Muf.  Flor.  vol.  II.  plv  xlviii.  4. 

f He  is  faid,  in  drawing  if,  to  have  ufed  for  his  model 
Campafpe,  his  favourite  mithefs,  who  was  given  him  lo  ge- 
neroufly  by  Alexander  the  great.  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  30.  This 
piflure  came  afterwards  to  the  Romans,  and  was  probably, 
for  fome  time,  in  the  palace  of  Augullus  (Ovid.  Trill.  ii.  v. 
521.)  though  placed’  afterwards  by  him,  in  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  his  predeceffor  Julius  Catfar.  It  was  quite  decayed 
in  Pliny’s  time. 

loft. 
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ioft,  feveral  ftrokes  copied  from  it  are  to  be  feen 
in  the  Roman  writers  who  enjoyed  a fight  of  it, 
and  have  marked  out  fome  of  it’s  beauties.  In 
them  fire  appears  as  juft  born  from  the  fea,  com- 
plete at  once  in  her  form,  with  all  her  beauties 
frefh  about  her,  and  with  her  body  as  ftill  wet 
and  humid  from  the  waves  which  produced  her  g. 

Venus  is  feen  more  frequently  under  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Venus  marina  than  under  any  other h. 
The  moft  famous  Venus  of  Medici  is  not  only 
formed  as  juft  come  out  of  the  water,  but  has  a 

g Some  of  thefe  palTages  are  fo  ftrong  that  they  might  have 
helped  a Raphael  or  a Correggio  to  .have  reftored  this  loll 
beauty  of  Apelles  to  the  world.  Perhaps  Titian  had  tho- 
roughly confidered  fome  of  them  before  he  drew  his  beautiful 
Venus,  now  in  the  cohesion  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  at 
Paris.  From  thefe  pafi ages  it  appears,  i.  That  this  Venus 
ihould  be  without  drapery.  Ovid,  Her.  Epift.  vii.  v.  60.  Fall 
iv.  v.  14.3.  2.  That  her  hair  (the  fined  poflible)  (hould  be 

very  wet,  and  her  body  humid  and  Alining.  Ovid,  ex  Pont. 
1-  iv.  ep.  i.  v.  40.  Id.  Am.  1.  i.  el.  xiv.  v.  34.  Id.  Trill.  I. 
i.  v.  528.  3.  That  the  colouring  might  have  been  borrowed 

from  Tibullus’s  Apollo  (Tibull.  1.  iii.  el.  4.  v.  34.)  had  not 
Cicero  given  fo  flrong  an  idea  of  it  in  this  pi6lure  itfelf.  Cic. 
de  nat.  deor.  1.  i.  p.  16.  In  the  colle<Slion  of  Greek  epigrams, 
there  are  feveral  relating  to  Apelles’s  Venus,  two  of  which 
fpeak  of  her  holding  up  her  hair,  and  the  water  flowing 
from  it. 

h The  figures  reprefenting  her  as  juft  coming  from  bath- 
ing, as  well  as  many  others,  ought,  probably,  to  be  ranked 
under  this  head. 
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dolphin  at  her  fee t,  to  determine  what  Venus  ft* 
is.  There  is  another  beautiful  figure  of  her,  on 
a relievo  in  the  Mattel  palace,  where  fhe  fits’in  a 
graceful  pofture,  on  a fhell  held  up  by  two  Tri- 
tons. She  holds  up  her  long  hair  in  each  of  her 
hands,  from  which  the  water  difliils  into  the 
fhell,  and  from  thence  into  a bafon  below. 

This  goddefs  feems  to  retain  her  dignity  as  a 
ccdeftial  deity,  even  when  fhe  is  represented  as  a 
deity  of  the  waters.  She  has  two  fea  gods  of 
exalted  degree  to  attend  her,  whofe  office  fhews 
their  inferiority,  as  their  looks  fhew  their  refpeft 
and  admiration. 

Of  thefe  fea  geds  and  Tritons  there  were  Se- 
veral, but  one  chief  over  all,  diftinguiffied  as  the 
me  enger  of  Neptune,  as  Mercury  was  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Iris  of  Juno.  Triton  is  represented 
both  by  the  artifls  and  poets,  with  his  upper  part 
human,  and  his  lower  like  a fiffi  J.  He  often  ap- 
pears with  his  wreathed  trumpet  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  convene  all  the  wa- 
ter deities,  when  their  monarch  wanted  their  affif- 
tanc-e  or  counfel.  It  was  Sometimes  a real  fhell* 

* Scat.  1.  Hi.  Sylv.  3 v.  82.  He  feems  to  have  given  him 

cales,  even  on  his  human  part.  Where  this  was  done  with 
udgment,  there  was  room  to  fhew  great  art  in  making  it 
difficult  to  diftinguifh  where  the  brutal  part  ended,  or  where 
he  human  began.  Met.  i.  v.  334.  Mn.  x,  y.  2x2. 
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and  fometimes  formed  of  filver  or  other  metal. 
With  his  trumpet  he  gave  the  fignal  to  all  the 
rivers  to  retire  into  their  channels  after  the 
deluge  k. 

Proteus,  as  well  as  Triton,  was  by  Nep- 
tune advanced  to  a high  charge.  His  diftinguilh- 
ing  character  was  the  power  of  changing  his 
form;  a chara&er  more  manageable  by  the  poets 
(who  could  defcribe  him  in  all  his  various  fhapes, 
with  the  tranfition  from  one  to  another)  than  by 
the  artifts,  who  could  fhow  him  only  in  his  own 
form,  or  in  fome  one  alone  of  all  his  tranfmuta- 
tions.  Virgil,  of  all  the  poets,  has  aefcribed  him 
the  mod  fully.  He  gives  the  chara&er  of  his 
perfon,  and  the  defcription  of  his  cave,  with  his 
lea-herds  about  him.  He  reprefents  him  as  tend- 
ing them  on  Ihore  ; as  plunging  himfelf  into  the 
fea  ; and  as  riding  over  the  furface  of  it.  He 
marks  out,  briefly  indeed,  but  in  a very  pifturefque 
manner,  the  whole  feries  of  the  tranfmutations  of 
this  changeable  deity 1. 

P<5  Glaucvs, 

k Met.  i.  v..  340.  At  a liaumachia,  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
juft  as  the  advjjrfe  fleets  were  ready  for  battle,  a fiver  Tri- 
ton, prepared  for  the  purpofe,  rofe  fuddenly  out  of  the  water, 
and  blew  his  trumpet,  as  a fignal  to  ing2ge.  Suet,  in  Claud, 
cap.  xxi.  Met.  i,  v.  331 — 34.2. 

m SeneXy  georg.  iv.  v.  438.  — Ccefuleus,  v.  3S6.  G'rnt - 
(is  tculis,  v.  451.  Geo.  iv.  v.  418 — 4a*.  v.  430.  431  y- 

433—430- 
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Glaucus,  who,  from  a fifherman  became  a 
fea  god,  and  therefore  might  be.  deemed  an  ad- 
ventitious god  only,  is,  however,  defcrihed  more 
particularly  than  the  fea  deities  ufually  are.  H3 
is  diftinguiflied  by  the  uncommon  length  of  his 
hair,  and  the  crown  of  reeds  on  his  head  m. 
Paterculus  is  even  more  explicit  than  the  poets, 
in  a paflage  relating  to  Munatius  Plancus,  who* 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Auguftus,  fubmitted  to 
great  meannefles.  “ Amongft  other  things  (fays 
the  hiftorian)  he  danced  the  character  of  Glaucus 
“ on  the  public  ftage.”  For  this  purpofe  he  was 
flripped  naked,  his  fkin  was  painted  of  a fea-green, 
and  his  head  covered  with  a chaplet  of  reeds ; then 
dragging  a long  fiih’s.tail  after  him,  he  danced 
the  Glaucus  on  his  knees, n= 

Nereus, 

433—436.  v-  528-,  5294  v.  386.  387.  v.  408.  TWO  paffages 
feem  to  have  been  copied  by  Virgil  from  fome  ancient  paints 
ing,  one  relates  to  the  manner  of  Cyrene’s  placing  Arifteus, 
and  herfelf  to  furprife  Proteus,  Geo.  iv.  v.  424.  The  other 
is  the  ftrange  turn  in  his  eyes,  whilft  lie  is  between  anger  and 
compliance  ; which  feems  not  only  to  agree  with  the  contell 
in  his  mind  but  to  fuit  his  charafter  as  a prophet.  Geo.  iv. 
y.  452.  Our  author  has  met  with  no  figure  of  Proteus,  or  of 
Glaucus. 

» Met.  iil.  v.  9154  9634 

» Paterc.  3.  ii.  c.  85.  This  fifh- dance  is  not  unlike  our 
^jmb  fliows,  or  the  dances  now  ufed  in  Italy,  wherein  a cha- 
racter,. 
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Nereus,  Doris,  and  her  fitters  theOcEANi- 
Tides,  are  fometimes  mentioned  by  the  poets, 
but  without  any  diftincfion.  Virgil  Teems,  in 
Tpeaking  of  two  of  them,  to  drefs  them  different- 
ly from  the  Neptunines  and  Nereids  °. 

Thetis  was  one  of  the  Tea  nymphs,  called  by 
the  poets  Neptunines,  as  defcendants  of  Nep- 
tune ; it  was  therefore  the  greater  honour  for  Pe- 
feus  to  obtain  her  in  marriage.  He  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  when  all  the  Tea  nymphs,, 
charmed  with  the  novelty  of  the  fight,  came, 
to  gaze  on  the  Argo  (fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  fhip 
that  ever  ventured  on  the  fea)  Thetis  was  among 
them,  and  fixed  her  chief  regards  on  Peleus  j it 
is,  therefore,  with  great  propriety  that-  Flaccus 
names  her  as  one  who  haftened  to  the  relief  of 
the  fhip,  when  firft  in  diftrefs.  Catullus  relates, 
their  marriage  at.  large  3 and  Flaccus  gives  a pic- 

raAer,  or  whole  (lory,  is  reprefented  in  a dance.  But  the' 
thing  that  gives  the  molt  perfect  idea  of  thefe  ancient  dances, 
is  a paffage  in  Longus’s  Paftoral  Romance,  which  the  reader* 
may -fee  towards  the  end  of  his  fecond  book.  Virgil  fpeaks 
of  the  Satyr-dance,  eel.  v.  v.  73.  In  a little  quarrel  between 
two  people,  Horace  fays,  one  of  them  begs  the  other  (of  a 
Jurge  awkward  make)  “ to  dance  the  Cyclops  ” Hor.  J,  i. 
Sat.  v.  v.  63.  Plancus  is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Ho- 
race in  his  Odes,  and  his  monument  makes  a confiderable  fi- 
gure to  this  day  on  a hill  near  Gaeta*. 

Virg.  Geo.  v.  v.  3 4-2. 
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tere  of  her  when  going  to  be  married,  and  of 
the  marriage-feaft,  which  was  honoured  with  the 
.prefence  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  feap. 

The  Nereids  were  all  called  fillers,  as  be- 
ing of  the  family  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  Their 
faces,  though  alike,  were  different  enough  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  one  another.  The  name  of 
fome  of  them  are  known  j as  Doto  and  Galatea 
but  the  attributes  given  them  by  the  poets  are  fo 
uniform,  that  we  can  only  fay  of  a relievo,  or 
pi&ure,  that  it  is  a Nereid-piece. 

The  defcriptions  too  of  them,  in  the  poets 
are  of  a general  nature.  They  reprefent  them 
as  parting  the  water  with  their  arms,  and  floating 

P Catul.  de  Nupt.  Pel.  Ixi;.  v.  29.  Met.  xii.  Y.94.  Catul.- 
Nupt.  Pel.  Ixli.  v.  18.  Flac.  Arg.  i.  v.  658.  See  poem  62. 
de  nuptiis  Pel.  Flac.  Arg.  i.  v.  139.  She  had  a veil  over  her 
face,  as  the  brides  had  of  old.  Luc.  ii.  v.  361.  Fall.  iii. 
v.  690.  Juv.  Sat.  x.  v.  355. 

On  a gem  at  Florence  hie  has  a helmet  in  one  hand,  and  a 
coat  of  mail  in  the  other,  and  is  called  the  mother  of  Achilles 
to  whom  the  feems  to  be  carrying  the  arms  die  had  provided 
him.  She  is  in  a long  veil,  and  not  naked,  as  the  fea-nymphs 
ufually  are  5 but  the  feet  are  not  quite  hid,  the  beauties  of 
which  are  perpetually  mentioned  in  Homer  by  the  epithet 
A^yvgmi{<x.  0et»s  and  not  forgot  by  Ovid,  Ep.  Her.  xx.  v. 
60.  This  was  a part  much  more  obferved  of  old  than  with 
us.  Their  feet  were  not  concealed  asour’s  are,  Hor.  iv.  od. 
i.  v.  27.  Ovid.  Am.  1.  iii.  ei.  rii,  v.7. 
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•n  the  furface  of  it  with  their  long  hair  : Tome- 
times  rifing  above  the  water  to  admire  a Grange 
fight : fometimes,  as  bufied  in  affixing  {hips,  and 
conducing  them  into  their  poets;  and  fometimes 
as  fitting  on  rocks,  and  telling  ftories,  chiefly  of 
the  amours  of  the  gods 

As  for  the  habitations  of  thefe  fea  deities,  the 
ancients  feem  to  have  imagined,  that  all  the  whole 
fea  refted  on  a fort  of  arch  work,  under  which 
was  an  ample  fpace  for  that  purpofe.  This  fpace 
might  be  divided  into  palaces  for  the  ruling  deities, 
and  into  grottos  and  caves  for  the  reft  r. 

The  habitations  of  the  river  deities,  and  their 
attendants,  were,  in  the  fame  manner,  fuppofed 

1 Stat.  1.  iii.  Sylv.  z.  v.  34.  Met.  xii.  v.  94'.  Met.  ii.  v. 
34.  JEn.  ix.  v.  103.  Met.  xiii.  v.  743.  Met.  xiii.  v.  399., 
Stat.  1.  iii.  Sylv.  2.  v.  18.  Met.  ii.  v.  12.  Hor.  J.  ii.  el. 
23.  v.  22.  The  fub;e£t  of  thefe  ftories  are  called  dulcia,  and 
canere  is  ufed  for  the  manner  cf  telling  them. 

1 Cic.  Tuf.  Quseft.  1.  v.  The  palace  of  Oceanus  is  ex- 
preflly  mentioned,  fometimes  on  fhore,  and  fometimes  under 
the  fea.  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  v.  273.  Stat.  Achil  ii.  v.  17.  Met. 
xv.  v.  419.  So  the  habitations  of  the  Nymphs  are  defcribed 
by  Virgil,  ASn.  iv.  168.  and  of  Nerens  and  Doris,  and  their 
numerous  family.  Stat.  ii.  Sylv.  2.  v.  16.  Thefe  deities  had 
a full  power  over  the  waters,  and  could  fufpend  them  in  the 
air,  when  theypleafed.  Vi.-g.  Geo.  iv.  v.  362.  Ovid.  1.  iti. 
el.  6.  v.  44.  So  on  a gem  Neptune  is  beneath  the  water, 
which  is  fufpended  in  an  arch  over  his  head. 
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to  be  under  water,  and  generally  near  the  head 
of  each  river.  If  there  was  any  grotto,  the  fi- 
gure of  the  prefiding  deity  was  placed  in  it,  with 
his  urn,  and  the  water  gulhing  out  of  it.  Their 
temples  were  alfo  built  near  the  fources s.  The 
poets  fpeak  of  thefe  grottos  of  the  river  gods, 
and  defcribe  fome  of  them,  particularly  that,  of 
Peneus 

Of  all  the  river  gods,  Tiberinus  or  the  re- 
ading deity  of  the  Tiber,  is  the  raoft  celebrated 
among  the  poets.  In  a ftatue  at  the  Belvidere, 
he  appears  reclined,  and  leaning  on  his  urn,  as 

9 Statius  fpeaks  of  the  fource  of  a river,  and  the  habitation 
ef  it’s  god,  as  the  fame  thing.  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  v.  832.  Plin. 
ep.  1.  viii.  ep.  8. 

* Statius,  describing  a water  grotto  in  Vopifcus’s  gardens, 
at  Tivoli,  hints  at  feveral  noted  ones.  Stat.  1.  i.  Sylv.  3.  v. 
78.  Egeria’s  grotto  was  more  celebrated  than  Tiber’s  itfelf. 
Liv.  1.  i.  c.  21.  Fad.  iii.  v.  276.  Ovid.  1 iii.  el.  i.  v.  7.  Ovid 
defcribes  the  grotto  of  Achilous,  and  of  Peneus.  Met.  iii. 
v.  563.  Met.  i.  v.  581.  Horace  fpeaks  of  that  of  Albunea, 
1.  i.  od.  7;  v.  12.  where  refonantis  refers  to  the  hollownefs  of 
the  ground.  T.  he  completed- defcription  is  that  of  the  palace 
of  Cyrene,  in  Virgil,  Geo.  iv.  v.  334.  362.  375.  351.  Hence 
it  is  plain,  that  there  were  three  forts  of  habitations  for  the 
river  gods.  Giottos  by  the  river  near  the  fource  as  Egeria’s  j 
others  under  ground,  for  fub terraneous  waters,  as  Albunea’sj 
r*id  others  under  the  waters,  as  the  palace  of  Cyrene. 
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the  figures  of  the  river  gods  generally  do  u.  He 
is  crowned  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  has  a ve- 
nerable look,  as  head  of  all  the  rivers  of  the 
province  through  wh;ch  he  leads  his  vraters  into 
the  fea  w.  Juft  by  him  lies  the  wolf  fuckling 
the  twin-brothers  Romulus  and  Remus.  He  was 
fometimes  reprefented  too  with  horns,  a known 
emblem  of  power,  and  which  might  denote  his 
prefixing  over  feveral  ftfeams,  as  his  title  of  Pater 
did  his  Majefty x;  The  poets  even  tell  us  the 
colour  of  his  fkin,  his  hair,  and  his  robes.  They 
defcribe  him  too  on  particular  occafions  (as  when 
amazed  at  fome  unufual  incident,  or  when  under 
an  uncommon  concern)  in  a very  pidlurefque- 
manner  y.. 

u The  ancients,  in  this  particular,  afted  with  more  pro- 
priety than  has  been  commonly  obferved.  They  not  only, 
(locked  each  element  with  proper  beings,  but  alio  adapted 
the  appearance,  and  pofture  of  them,  to  their  re(pe<5live  ele- 
ments.. Thus,  as  water  drives  to  keep  it  s level,  the  river- 
deities  are  more  or  lefs  reclined. 

w Ovid,  ad  Liv.  v.  124.  ABn.  viii.  v.  7 7-. 

* Virgil  calls  him  Cormger.  JE n.  viii.  v.  77.  Flaccus 
gives  horns  to  all  the  greater  river  gods.  Argon,  i.  v.  106. 
Ibid.  viii.  v.  187.  The  horns  may  be  often  hid  by  the  large 
crowns  of  reeds  acd  flowers,  and  10  may  not  appear. 

y JEn.  viii.  v.  64,  iEn.  viii.  v.  34.  iEn.  ix>  v>  125.  Ovid, 
ad  Liv.  v.  X22. 
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The  Nile  (in  a noble  ftatue  of  black  marble 
now  in  the  Vatican)  is  known  by  his  large  cor- 
nucopia, by  the  Sphynx  couched  under  himj 
and  by  the  fixteen  little  children  playing  about 
him  z.  The  water  flows  down  from  under  his 
robe,  which  conceals  his  urn,  to  denote  that  the 
head  of  this  river  was  not  difcovered  by  the  an- 
cients a.  Virgil,  in  his  account  of  ^Eneas’s  fhield, 
defcribes  the  Nile  of  a vaft  fize,  and  with  a mix- 
ture of  fright  and  concern  in  his  face,  fpreading 
his  robe,  and  inviting  the  defeated  fleet  of  Cleo- 
patra to  the  inmoft  recedes  of  his  ftream  b. 

z The  Cornucopia  is  given  here  with  the  greateft  proprie- 
ty ; for  the  Nile  is  the  abfolute  caufe  of  the  great  fertility  of 
lower  ./Egypt  as  it  fupplies  it  both  with  foil  and  moifture.  He 
was  their  Jupiter  Pluvius,  or  chief  river  god  ; and  thence 
called  the  /Egyptian  Jupiter.  Tibul.  J.  i.  el.  7.  v.  26.  The 
Sphynx  alludes  either  to  the  famous  ftatue  on  the  plain  of 
Memphis,  or  to  the  myftic  knowledge  lb  much  cultivated  in 
/Egypt.  Stat.  T heb.  i.  v.  66.  The  fxteen  children  repre- 
fented  the  feveral  rifings  of  the  river  every  year,  as  far  as  to 
fixteen  cubits,  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  7.  The  ftatnes  are  Paid  to 
be  of  black  marble  in  allufion  to  the  Nile’s  coming  from 
Ethiopia.  Addif.  J.  rav.  ch.  i.  c.  i.  p.  235.  Virg.  Geo.  vi. 
v.  293. 

a In  foirte  modern  ftatues  his  head  is  quite  hid  under  his 
robe  for  the  fame  reafon,  Hoe.  iv.  od.  14.  v.  40.  Met.  ii. 
v.  255. 

b /En.  viii.  v.  713,  The  whole  paffage  is  juft,  as  it  is 
great. 
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The  Tigris,  in  the  Agoftini-colle&ion,  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  Tiger,  on  which  he  refts  his 
right  arm.  The  Euphrates,  in  a relievo,  on 
the  Conftantine  pillar,  is  marked  out  by  the  palm” 
branch  in  his  hand.  Thefe  rivers  are  faid  to 
fpring  from  the  fame  fource.  Ovid  fpeaks  of  them 
as  carried  in  “ triumphs  together  c.” 

The  Danube,  on  a medal  of  Trajan,  and 
the  Rhine,  on  another  of  Drufus,  are  repre- 
fented  as  fitting,  each  with  his  urn,  and  each 
with  dignity  j only  the  Danube  is  diftinguifhed 
by  a large  veil  floating  over  his  head  d. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  poets  faid  perfonally  of* 
the  Danube.  Ovid,  though  he  often  mentions 
the  Danube,  has  nothing  defcrfptive  of  his  per- 
fon.  The  Rhine  is  defcribed,  fometimes,  as  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  all  ruffled  and  wounded  ; 
Sometimes  in  the  low  ftate  of  a captive  j.  fome- 
times as  yielding,  and  fometimes  as  received  into 
favour  e. 

c They  appear  together  on  a medal  of  Trajan,  where  the 
genius  of  Mesopotamia  is  kneeling  at  the  emperor’s  feet. 
Ovid,  de  Art-  Am.  i,  v.  225.  Luc.  iii.  v.  257. 

d He  appears  alfo  on  Trajan’s  pillar,  from  the  waift  up- 
waid,  as  lifing  out  of  the  ftream,  to  fupport  the  bridge  of 
boats  5 juft  contrary  to  Virgil’s  defcription  of  the  Araxes* 
iEn.  viii.  v.  728. 

c Ovid,  de  Trift.  I.  iv.  el.  2.  v.42.  Stat.  1.  ii.  Sylv.  i, 
v.  51.  Faft.  i.  v.  286.  Met.  1.  x.  ep.  7. 
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Ejudanus,  or  the  Po,  the  king  of  the  rivers 
of  Italy,  is  reprefented  in  ftatues  with  the  head 
of  a bull,  and  the  other  parts  human  ; a thing 
peculiar  to  this,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  river  Au- 
fidus  f.  One  way  wherein  the  Romans 'fhewed 
their  devotion,  or  particular  regard  to  the  river 
gods,  was,  by  gilding  their  horns.  This  fact 
will  fet  fome  lines  in  Virgil,  concerning  Erida- 
nus,  in  a very  clear  light,  which,  otherwife, 
perhaps,  might  appear  ridiculous  to  moft  of  his 
readers  s. 

Several  other  rivers  of  Italy  are  mentioned  in 
a peculiar  manner  by  the  Roman  poets  hj  particu- 
larly 

r Vir.  Geo.  i.  v.  482.  The  bull’s  head  was  given  him  be. 
eaufe  his  fource  was  from  Mount  Vefo,  the  higheft  of  the 
Alpes  Taurinae.  Horace  calls  Aufidus,  Tauriformis,  either 
from  his  ftatue’s  having  the  head  of  a bull,  or  his  whole  fliape 
refembling  a bull.  Hor.  iv.  od.  14..  v.  25. 

S The  lines  are,  Geo.  iv.  v.  371. 

Et  gemina  auratus  taurino. cornua  vultu, 

Eridanus  ; quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
In  mare  purpureum  violentior  effluit  amnis. 

The  having  a bull’s  head,  and  the  cuftom  of  gilding  the 
horns,  illufhate  the  firll  of  thele  lines.  The  word  violentior 
in  the  laft  line,  is  not  to  be  underltood  abfoiutely,  but  in  re- 
ference to  the  words  per  pinguia  culta  ; as  if  Virgil  had  fa  id 
“ No  river  runs  more  fwiftly  through  rich  and  level  lands* 
“ into  the  fea,  than  the  Po.” 

h Such  as  the  Mincius.  Ain.  x.  v.  206.  Geo.  iii.  v.  15. 
TheAnio,  Stat.  1.  i.  fylv.  3.  v.  73.  TheAbbula,  Stat.  i. 
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larly  Curtius  and  Egeria.  Curtius,  after  devoting 
his  own  life  for  the  fafety  of  his  country,  by 
plunging  into  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  was  fup- 
pofed  to  become  the  prefiding  deity  of  the  little 
lake,  on  the  fpot  where  he  performed  the  action, 
and  which  {till  bears  his  name1.  Statius  deferibes 
him  as  fuch.  He  fpeaks  of  his  wreath  of  oak, 
that  fort  of  crowm  which  was  given  to  thofe  who 
faved  the  life  of  a citizen,  and  which  belonged, 
much  more  juftly,  to  thofe  who  had  faved  the 
flate.  Hence  this  wreath  was,  out  of  flattery, 
given  to  moft  of  the  emperors  on  their  medals  5 
and  there  was  one  which  was  ufually  hung  up  at 
the  entrance  to  their  palace  k.  Curtius  wore  it, 
as  the  preferver  of  his  country;  and  Egeria,  a$ 
the  giver  of  good  laws,  deferved  fomething  of  the 
fame  character.  All  we  can  learn  of  her  is  from 
Ovid’s  defcription  of  her.  According  to  him, 
her  figure  flhould  be  reclined,  and  in  a melancho- 
ly pofture  ; as  retting  on  her  hand,  and  fhedding 
tears  ; for  hereprefents  her  as  lying  at  the  foot  of 
a hill,  and  lamenting  the  lofs  of  Numa  ; where 

fylv.  3.  v.  75.  The  Numicius,  Met.  xiv.  v.  599.  Faft.  iiu 
y.  648.  Vulturnus,  Stat.  1.  iv.  fylv.  3.  v.  71. 

i He  appears  in  this  action  on  a fine  relievo  at  the  villa 
Borghefe  ; and  on  fome  gems,  with  flames  ifluing  out  of  the 
vaft  opening  into  which  he  plunged,  armed,  and  on  horfeback* 
Idv.  1.  v ii . c.  6. 

k Stat.  1,  i.  fylv.  1.  v.  70.  ^En.  vi.  v.  771.  Fafi.  i.  v.  614, 

Diana, 
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Diana,  out  of  companion,  turned  her  into  a foun- 
tain, and  made  her  the  prefiding  genius  over  it 

Several  of  the  famous  rivers  of  Greece  are 
perfonally  defcribed  in  the  Roman  poets  ; but 
there  are  no  remains  of  the  artifts  to  confront 
with  thofe  defcriptions.  Peneus  was  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  Greece,  juft  as  the  Thames  is  with 
us.  Hence  it  was,  that  they  fuppofed  that  all 
rivers  had  their  rife  near  the  head  of  the  Peneus. 
Ovid  defcribes  the  great  cafcade  he  makes  on  his 
ifliring  out  of  mount  Pindus,  and  his  grotto  be- 
neath it,  more  diftindtly  than  the  appearance]  of 
the  god  himfdf.  Inachus  is  defcribed  as  quite 
reclined  ; and  as  fitting  and  leaning  againft  a 
bank,  holding  his  urn  ftoping,  and  pouring  the 
waters  out  of  it.  Achelous  is  diftinguiftied  aa 
having  loft  one  of  his  horns,  but,  as  hiding  that 
defect  with  his  crown  of  reeds.  A full  pidfure  of 
Ismenos  is  drawn  by  Statius,  from  whole  de- 
feription  one  might  form  a very  bold  idea  for 
a fountain  ftatue ; as  likewife  from  Ovid’s  de- 
scription of  Acis,  after  the  Cyclops  had  crufhed 
him  to  death  with  the  fragment  of  a rock.  He  re- 
prefents  the  Cyclops  as  aftonifhed,  to  fee  new- 
created  reeds  growing  through  all  the  places  where 

1 Met.  xi.  v.  551.  Ovid’s  defeription  agrees  with  the 
place  now  called  Egeria’s  grotto,  near  Rome,  where  lies  an 
old  ftatue,  which  is  faitl  to  be  her’s , but  it  is  much  defaced, 
Juv.  Sat.  iii.  v.  20. 

[_ihc 
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the  rock  was  fplit,  and  to  hear  the  waters  gurg- 
ing  within,  as  they  rofe  up  to  the  top,  and  then 
falling  down  on  every  fide  of  the  broken  rock  ; 
and,  at  laft,  to  behold  a youth  rife  breaft-high, 
above  thofe  waters,  exactly  like  Acis,  only  with 
the  additional  dignity  of  a river  god,  juft  then 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  influence  of  his  deaf 
Galatea  m. 

Every  river  god  was  attended  with  goddefles  of 
an  inferior  nature,  called  Naiads,  of  whom 
fcarce  any  thing,  in  particular,  is  faid  by  the  poets. 
They  defcribe  them  with  long  bright  hair  flow- 
ing down  their  fhoulders;  and,  as  having  a Alin- 
ing humid  look,  with  a fine  fliape,  and  well- 
turned  limbs.  Their  robes,  if  any  (for  they  are 
ufually  naked)  are  of  a greenifii  colour,  with 
lighter  or  darker  (hades,  and  fo  tranfparent  as  to 
fiiow  the  finenefs  of  their  (kin  and  fliape.  They 
have  fometimes  flying  veils  (on  the  ancient  gems) 
over  their  heads,  like  the  Auras,  or  Sylphs.  Ovid 
drefles  them  with  great  variety,  as  they  are  at- 
tending at  a feaft.  This  was,  indeed,  their  ufual 
employment ; for  they  feem  to  have  refided,  as  fo 

m Virg.  Geo.  iv.  v.  363 — 369.  Met.  i.  v.  581.  F]acr 
Argon,  v.  v.  210.  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  v.  218.  Id.  1.  vi.  v.  275. 
Stat.  Theb.  iv.  v.  106.  Met.  ix.  v.  100.  Stat.  Theb.  ix.  v. 
415.  140.  4.21.  482.  Met.  xiii.  v.  896.  Our  author  thinks 
that  the  figure  of  Acis  and  his  rock  would  make  a better 
fountain-ftory  than  Latona’s  revenge  on  the  frogs,  or  Apol- 
lo’s reception  by  the  Nereids,  in  the  gardens  of  Verfailles. 
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many  domeftics,  in  the  palaces  of  the  water  gods} 
where  they  are  faid  to  work,  and  tell  ftories,  and 
then  to  come  and  wait  at  table  a. 

n Met.  xiv.  v»  53a.  Virgil  names  lixteen  of  them  in  the 
apartment  of  Cyrene  only,  in  the  palace  of  Peneus.  Geo. 
v.  336 — 340.  and  v.  34.3 — 345.  Ovid  fpealcs  of  a hundred, 
atleaft,  in  the  Anio.  Ovid.  1.  iii.  eh  6.  v.  €4.  They  had 
often  a name  from  the  river  they  belonged  to,  as .Tibehnides, 
Faft.  i.  ver.  597.  Ifme7iides>  Stat.  Theb.  ix.  v.  319.  See  Virg. 
Geo.  iv.  v.  247.  Stat.  1.  i.  fylv.  5.  v.  18.  Faft.  iv.  v.  597. 
Flaccus  (Argon,  iii.  v.  526.)  introduces  them  hunting  with 
the  wood  nymphs,  and  drefles  them  in  green.  JEn.  xii.  v. 
889.  Virgil  fpealcs  here  of  Juturna,  lifter  of  Turnus.  See 
her  ftory  in  Ovid,  Faft.  ii.  v.  585—606.  Faft.  i.  v,  410, 
Virg.  Geo.  iv.  v.  334.  349.  379.  Met.  viii.  v.  572. 
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BOOK  vir. 

Y he  DEITIES  of  tU  EARTH. 


H E goddefs  Nature  appears  in  a ftatue 


with  great  fimplicity  ; her  robes  fall  down 
to  her  feet,  for  dignity,  and  to  Ihow  how  much 
her  ways  are  concealed  ; and  (he  has  a bafket  of 
fruits  on  her  head,  as  the  caufe  of  plenty,  and 
the  producer  of  all  things.  She  is  feldom  men- 
tioned perfonally  by  the  poets  ; and  there  is  only 
one  picture  of  her  in  any  of  their  works,  and 
that  is  in  Statius,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  giants* 
wars,  finely  reprefents  her  as  almofi:  breathlefs 
for  fear,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Jupiter,  as 
confiding  folely  in  his  affiftance  a. 

Cybele  (who  was  ufually  fuppofed  to  prefide 
over  the  earth,  and  has  therefore  generally  a 
crown  of  turrets  on  her  head)  is  reprefented  on  a 
medal,  as  fitting,  with  a lion  on  each  fide  of  the 
chair,  and  with  a pine-branch  in  her  hand.  The 
poets  and  artifts  give  her  fometimes  a chariot 

a Stat.  Achil.  ii.  v.  4.89.  The  great  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
fians,  probably,  reprefented  this  goddefs,  as  appears  from  the 
various  fymbols  on  her  figure,  as  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
all  forts  of  animals,  and  a number  of  breafts,  to  fhevv  that 
fhe  produces  and  nounflies  all  things. 
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drawn  by  lions,  in  which  Ovid  defcribes  her  as 
defending  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth  b. 

Tellus,  or  the  genius  of  the  earth,  is  always 
jteprefented  in  a reclining  pofture,  like  the  river 
gods.  1 he  only  confiderable  defcription,  re- 
lating to  this  goddefs,  is  in  Ovid’s  account  of  the 
fall  of  Phaeton  c.  Tellus  is  fometimes  reprefent- 
ed  with  a globe  (or  orbis  terrarum)  in  her  hand  ; 
and  fometimes  the  orbis  '(or  world)  itfelf  is  per- 
fonized,  as  on  a medal  of  Galienus,  where  he 
appears  under  the  figure  of  a naked  man,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  and  the  Emperor  giving  him  his  hand 
to  raife  him  up, 

t>  -ffin.  iii.  v.  T13.  ,/En.  x.  v.  253.  Lucr.  ii.  v.  609.  Met, 
Jdv.  v.  540.  Cybele  was  a goddefs  of  the  highelt  dignity 
and  woiffiip  in  the  religion  of  the  old  Romans,  by  whom  the 
is  called  Domina,  Mater,  Mater  cultrix,  Alma  mater  deum , 
Saadi  a deum  genetrix.  Our  author  obferves  here  the  great  re- 
femblance  in  thele  titles  to  thole  given  to  the  Virgin  iMary 
now, 

c Met,  ii.  y.  278.-— 303.  Ovid  has  here  fo  often  mixed 
the  allegory  and  reality  together,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftin- 
guiffi,  where  he  fpeaks  of  Tellus  as  an  element,  and  where 
as  a goddefs.  Dryden,  in  his  Hind  and  Panther,  isjuftly 
complained  of  by  Prior,  for  this  lort  of  mixed  allegory, 
Ovid  is  more  guilty  of  this  fault  than  all  the  poets  of  the  three 
good  ages  put  together.  The  figures  cf  Tellus  are  often  to 
be  met  with  in  gems,  where  Sol  is  letting  out  in  his  chariot ; 
and  on  Sarcophagufes,  where  Tellus  and  Oceanus  are  often 
in  the  front,  to  fignify  that  the  dead  peifon  was  returned  to 
lais  firlt  elements, 

Europe, 
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'Europe  is  often  reprefented  under  the  figure 
of  Europa  on  her  bull.  This  is  a common  fub- 
jedf  with  the  old  artiffcs  ; and  the  ftory  is  told  no 
lefs  than  three  times  by  Ovid.  On  a gem  of 
Agoftini’s,  the  bull  is  walking  on  the  water,  us 
on  dry  -land  ; a particular  not  mentioned  by 
Ovid  d. 

Asia,  on  a medal  of  Adrian,  ftands  on  the 
roftrum  of  a fhip,  with  a rudder  in  one  hand,  to 
denote  that  the  greatefl:  improvements  of  naviga- 
tion came  from  thence  (efpecially  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon)  and  a ferpent  in  the  other;  by  which  may 
be  meant,  that  the  art  of  phyfic  came  from  the 
fame  quarter.  The  figures  of  Afia  are  very  un- 
common c. 

Africa,  on  a medal  of  Adrian,  is  reprefented 
fitting,  and  leaning  her  arm  on  a bafket  of  flow- 
ers. She  hasher  ufual  elephant-helmet  (fo  often 
mentioned  by  Claudian)  and  a lion  by  her.  The 
figures  of  Africa  are  common  both  on  medals  and 
gems.  She  has-fometimes  a fcorpion  in  her  hand, 
or  an  elephant  at  her  feet.  Oxen,  and  very  often 
corn,  are  ufed  as  her  attributes,  to  denote  the  fer- 
tility and  plenty  of  that  part  of  Africa  known  then 

d Fail.  v.  v.  605.  Met.  ii.  v.  S70.  Met.  vi.  v.  103. 

e She  appears  as  in  deep  diftrefs,  on  a gem  (in  Stofche’s 
colle&ion)  reprefen  ting  Heftor,  dragged  behind  Achilles’# 
cliariot,  and  on  a fine  relievo  at  the  Villa  Medici. 
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to  the  Romans,  the  Lower  iEgypt,  and  the  Tea- 
coafts  towards  the  Mediterranean. 

Several  kingdoms  and  provinces  appear  fre- 
quently as  perfons  on  medals,  all  as  ladies,  though 
each  with  fome  diftinguifhing  mark  or  attribute. 
The  poets  of  the  better  ages  mention  them  per- 
sonally, though  very  flightly  > but  the  lower  poets 
defcribe  them  at  large,  particularly  Claudian  f. 
Even  Italy  is  not  mentioned  as  a perfon  in  all 
Virgil’s  works,  nor  in  any  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Lucan,  indeed,  in  the  next  age,  de~ 
fcribes  Italy  in  a diftreffed  melancholy  attitude, 
diftuading  Casfar  from  palling  the  Rubicon  ; and 
fpeaks  of  her  being  crowned  with  turrets,  juft  as 
fhe  appears  on  a medal  of  Antoninus  Pius  s.  Ita- 
lia is  reprefented  there  in  a remarkable  manner  as 
feated  on  a celeftial  globe,  which  fhews  that  the 
Romans  arrogated  to  themfelves  not  only  the  do- 
minion of  the  world,  but  that  of  the  univerfe. 
Ovid  defcribes  Germania  fometimes  as  kneeling, 
or  fitting,  in  a dejedled  manner,  at  the  feet  of 
her  conqueror,  and  fometimes  as  recovering  her- 
felf  under  the  mildnefs  of  the  Roman  govern- 

f There  are  feveral  inftances  of  this  in  Claudian’s  pane- 
gyric on  Stilicho,  1.  i.  Italy,  v.  262.  Spain,  228.  France, 
*4.0.  Britain,  247. 

t Luc.  i.  v.  189.  The  Roman  matrons  appeared  juft  ft, 
when  they  lamented  the  deceafe  of  their  hufbands,  or  heft 
friends.  Met.  xiii.  v.  689.  JEn.  x.  v.  38.  Their  arms 
were  bare  as  well  as  their  breafts. 
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merit ; and  this,  indeed,  was  the  general  way  of 
reprefenting  the  conquered  provinces  on  medals  h. 
The  figures  of  the  provinces  are  difficult  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Auguftan  age.  As  the  fucceed- 
ing  emperors  added  any  new  province  to  the  em- 
pire, the  artifts  began  to  complement  them  with 
a figure  of  it  on  their  medals.  This,  though  done 
fparingl.y  at  firft,  grew  at  laft  to  be  a cuftom. 

What  is  faid  of  provinces  holds  equally  of 
cities.  Any  perfonal  ftrokes  about  them  are  very 
uncommon  in  the  good  ages,  but  frequent  enough 
in  the  lower,  as  in  Claudian  and  Aufonius. 

Rome  indeed  has  more  defcriptive  lines  on 
her,  in  the  poets  of  the  beft  ages,  than  all  the 
reft  put  together.  She  is  reprefented  on  a 
medal  of  Nero  (as  file  frequently  is  by  the  ar- 
tifts) fitting  on  a heap  of  arms,  with  a fword  in 
one  hand,  and  the  goddefs  Vicftory  (fometimes 
with  a globe)  in  the  other.  Her  look  and  pof- 
ture  denote  dignity,  as  her  attributes  do  the  con- 
queft  of  the  world,  by  her  atchievements  in  war1. 

Ovid 

Ovid,  Trift.  1.  iv.  el.  2.  v.  2.  44.  Faft.  i.v.646.  The 
conquered  provinces  appear  on  the  medals  almoft  always* 
either  as  deprefied  under  one  emperor,  or  railed  up  by  the 
^iand  of  another.  It  was  a conftant  opinion  among  the  Ro- 
mans, that  they  were  deligned  by  heaven  to  fubdue  the  whole 
eaith.  iEn.  i-  v.  285  JEn.  vii.  v.  101.  JEa.  vi.  v.  854.  Livy 
makes  it  as  old  as  Romulus’s  time.  1 

i Accordingly  the  poets  call  her  the  martial  city  ; the  eter- 
nal city  ; the  milfiefs  of  all  cities,  and  goddefs  .over  alfna- 
M 2 tions 
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Ovid  defcribes  the  genius  of  Rome  lying  at  the 
feet  of  Brennus,  when  the  capitol  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls,  as  the  conquered  provinces  appear  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperors.  She  is  defcribed  by 
Silius  with  a crown  of  turrets  on  her  head.  In 
her  figures  fhe  appears  in  a helmet ; but  the  other 
is  fo  proper  for  the . deities  of  cities,  that,  very 
probably,  fhe  was  fometimes  reprefented  with  it 
too  by  the  at  tills  k. 

Alexandria  appears  on  medals  and  gems. 
On  a medal  of  Adrian  file  is  marked  out,  like 
Africa,  with  the  attributes  of  plenty.  She  has 
corn  and  vines  about  her,  which  are  very  proper, 
as  file  was  the  granary  of  Rome  i 

Not 

ions.  iEn.  i.  v.  277.  Tibul.  1.  ii.  el.  5.  v/24.  Hor.  1.  iv. 
od.  14.  v.  44,  Mart.  ii.  ep.  8.  Their  notion  that  they  were 
to  become  mailers  of  the  world,  fliows  with  how  much  more 
propriety  the  globe  (emblem  of  univerfal  monarchy)  was 
given  as  an  attribute  to  Rome,  than  it  is  now  to  the  Itatues  of 
each  petty  prince,  or  to  the  rulers  of  particular  kingdoms. 

k Fall.  vi.  v.  360.  Ovid  fays,  her  face  was  like  AugufL. 
tus’s,  as  icfeems,  indeed,  to  be  on  fome  medals.  Ex  Pont. 
1.  ii.  el.  8.  v.  20.  Sil.  1.  iv.  v.  41 1 . The  appearance  of  this 
goddefs  is  generally  fo  warlike,  that  the  figures  of  Virtue 
have  been  taken  for  her’s,  particularly  by  Bellori,  in  relation 
;o  fome  figures  on  a fine  relievo  in  the  Admiranda  5 and  oh 
he  triumphal  arches,  which  he  calls  Rome,  though  they  are 
clieficd  like  an  Amazon,  with  brealts  bare,  and  garments 
only  to  the  knee,  and  have  the  attributes  ofVirtus. 

1 Hor,  1.  iv.  od.  14.  v.  36.  The  figures  of  the  deities  of 
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Not  only  cities  were  reprefented  as  perfons, 
but  every  houfe  had  it’s  prefiding  deities.  The 
Penates  (who  were  fuppofed  the  prote&ors  of  the 
matters  of  families,  their  wives,  .and  children) 
and  the  Lares , who  prettded  over  houfe-keeping, 
the  fervants,  and  doineftic  affairs.  Of  the  Pe- 
nates little  defcriptive  is  faid  in  the  poets  the 
Lares  are  defcribed  as  they  appear  on  a fepulchral 
lamp  (in  Bartoli)  in  fhort,  fuccindf  habits,  tofhow 
their  readinefs  to  ferve,and  with  a fort  of  Cornu- 
copia on  their  heads,  as  a ftgnal  of  hofpitalitv  n. 

The  very  mountains  and  rocks  were  turned 
into  perfons  °.  Gardens,  lawn?,  fields,  vineyards, 
groves,  and  ferefts,  were  all  affigned  to  their  par- 

cities  were  very  common  of  old-,  and  were  carried  in  tri- 
umphs. Ovid.  Art.  Am.  1.  i.  v.  126.  but  are  fcarce  now. 
There  are  fome  on  medals,  but  are  not  even  named,  at  leak 
not  perfonaily,  by  any  Roman  poet. 

m Virgil  fpeaks  of  them  as  fome  of  JEneas’s  anceftors. 
Ain.  ili.  v.  14.7 — 176.  They  are  figured  no  where  but  in  a 
picture  in  the  Vatican  Virgil.  There  were  public  Penates, 
who  were  the  guardians  of  the  date,  as  the  others  were  of 
families.  Liv.  1.  v.  cap.  52.  and  1.  iii.  cap.  17. 

n Faft.  ii.  v.  654..  Perf.  1.  v.  v.  31.  The  geniufes,  fup- 
pofed to  attend  each  perfon  from  his  birth  to  his  grave,  were 
fometimes  placed  with  the  Lares.  They  were  fometimes  re- 
prefented  with  a dog  at  their  feet.  See  Faft.  v.  v.  146. 

0 The  geniufes  of  mountains  were  like  thofe  of  cities  car- 
ried in  triumphs.  Art.  Am.  i.  v.  220.  Trift.  iv.  el.  2.  v.  37. 
And  the  figures  of  them,  in  the  remains  of  the  artifts,  are 
more  frequent  than  has  been  generally  imagined. 
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ticular  deities,  and  filled  with  imaginary  inhabf- 
tants. 

A a las,  probably,  was  reprefented  of  old  (as 
he  now  is)  fupporting  a globe;  for  in  this  atti- 
tude the  poets  mod  commonly  fpeak  of  him.. 
Ovid  and  Virgil  defcribe  him  in  a perfonal 
ftyle  p.  . 

"T  mol  us  is  defcribed  by  Ovid  fitting  as  judge 
between  Apollo  and  Pan,  whether  the  pipe  or 
lyre  were  the  finer  inftrument.  He  was  crowned 
with  oak  only,  having  taken  away  the  other 
branches  that  were  about  his  head.  His  head, 
on  a Greek  medal,  is  crowned  with  vine-branches, 

^ p m n.  iv.  V.  247.  Met.  vi.  v.  175.  JEn.  viii.  v.  137.. 

..if.  \.  v.  169.  The  Teeming  contrarieties  in  thefe  paflages 
ure  reconciled  by  the  Farnefe  Atlas,  in  which  figure  he  ftp. 
ports  the  globe  of  the  heavens  with  his  head,  neck,  and 
fiioulders.  Met.  iv.  v.  661,  ^n.  iv.  v.251.  From  what 
Viigil  fays  here,  a good  idea  may  be  formed  for  a fountain- 
ft°ne.  Flaccus  deferibes  Atlas  as  Handing  in  the  midft  of 
waters,  fupporting  an  annjllary  globe,  with  the  planets  mak- 
ing their  proper  rounds  in  it.  Arg.  v.  v.416. 

Our  author  explains  here  the  fine  medici-relievo,  contain- 
ing the  famous  judgment  of  Paris  in  one  part  of  it,  and  in 
the  other  Jupiter  decreeing  the  deftru&ion  of  Troy.  This 
relievo,  though  fo  very  fine,  has  never  been  publifhed  or  ex- 
plained. before.  See  Polym.  p.  246.  The  feene  of  thefe 
tranfaftions  may  be  fuppofed  on  mount  Ida,  of  which  the 
poets  do  not  fpeak  perfonally,  urilefs  Virgil  be  underftood  in 
that  manner  where  he  mentions  the  figures  of  the  fore-part 
®f  ^Eneas’s  fliip.  JEn.  x.  v.  5S. 
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wliicli  agrees  with  the  character  of  the  mountain 
he  prefides  over  q. 

Among  the  mountain-deities  there  were  fome 
that  were  females,  as  Rhodope,  who,  on  a 
medal  of  Antoninus  Pius,  appears  fitting,  and  al- 
moft  naked.  Thefe  deities  rauft  have  been  re- 
prefented  in  ftatues  of  a large  ftze,  and,  no  doubt, 
there  were  vaft  coloffeal  figures  of  this  Rhodope, 
and  the  other  mountain-goddefles  r. 

Scylla,  turned  into  a rock,  appears  on  a 
medal  (in  Oifelius)  ftruck  in  honour  of  Pompey, 
with  the  upper  part  as  a woman,  but  as  ending 

9 Met.  xi.  v.  159.  Vir.  Geo.  ii.  v.  98.  Met.  xi.  v.  87. 
It  was  called  originally  Timolus.  Plin.  v.  cap.  29. 

» Hence  the.  known  fable  of  the  mountain  in  labour  will 
not  be  fo  prepofterous  as  it  is  commonly  imagined.  For,  to 
fuppofe  one  of  thefe  gigantic  ladies  in  labour,  and  after  vaft 
pangs,  to  produce  fuch  a fmall  animal  as  a moufe,  was  no 
inconfiftent  thought,  but  well  fitted  for  true  ridicule.  See 
Phaedrus,  l.iv.  fab.  zi.  where  ille  probably  was  originally 
ilia,  and  changed  by  fome  ignorant  tranferiber. 

The  large  fize  of  the  mountain-deities  will  alfo  account  for 
feveral  fimilies  of  the  poets,  wherein  they  compare  their  he- 
roes to  mountains,  which  cannot  be  underftood  litei  ally,  but 
will  be  more  juft,  and  more  poetical,  if  underftood  pei Tonally. 
JEn.  xii.  v.703.  There  is  a fcarce  modern  ftatue  of  Father 
Apenninus  by  John  de  Bologna,  at  Florence,  above  fixty  feet 
high,  if  it  flood  up.  The  ancients,  doubtlefs,  had  moun- 
tain-figures much  larger  than  this.  An  artift  piopofed  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  form  the  mountain  of  Atlas  into  a 
ftatue,  with  a city  in  one  hand,  and  a river  in  the  other. 
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in  two  fifti-tails,  between  which  are  three  dogs. 
The  poets  mention  thefe  dogs  as  part  of  her 
form,  but  without  this  medal  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  guefs  the  manner  of  it5. 

C h a r y $d  i s,  on  a medal  of  the  V atican  fa- 
mily,  appears  much  in  the  fame  manner,  only  fhe 
has  no  dogs.  They  are  both  fpoken  of  by  Stilus 
as  perform  h 

Flora,  or  the  goddefs,  of  gardens,  was  ori- 
ginally a field  nymph,  and  called  Chloris.  In  a 
flatue  at  Florence  fhe  is  almoft  naked,  and  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  little  nofegay  which  fhe  holds 
up  in  her  hand  as  pleafed  with  it’s  beauties. 
Sometimes  fhe  is  crowned  too  with  flowers,  and 
fometimes  has  a chaplet  of  them  in  her  hands. 
She  has  only  a light  veil,  but  in  the  famous  Far- 
nefe  figure  of  her  fhe  is  fuller  drefTed.  Her  robe 
was  of  as  many  colours  as  the  flowers  with  which 
fhe  was  ufually  adorned.  Ovid  gives  a delight- 
ful defeription  of  her  garden,  with  the  Hone  ga- 

* Propert.  1.  iv.  el.  i.  y.  40.  Virg.  eel.  6.'v.  78.  Ovid. 
Am.  1.  iii.  el.  12.  v.  22.  This  is  one  inftance  of  the  few 
wherein  the  Auguftan  poets  contradift  themfelves.  Ovid 
(Met.  viii.  v.  150.)  and  Virgil  (Geo.i.  v.  404.)  fpeaks  of 
Scylla  being  turned  into  a bird. 

1 Sil.  1.  xiv.  v.  476.  Silius  feems  here  to  have  an  eye  to 
his  favourite  Virgil,  though  he  is  fpeaking  of  a poet  long 
before  his  time,  whom  he  calls  Daphnis,  and  in  fpeaking  of 
whom  he  feems  to  try  to  give  his  ftyle  a paftoral  turn. 
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thering  flowers,  and  the  Graces  making  garlands 
of  them  u. 

Pomona,  and  her  lover  Ve  rtumnus, 
prefided  over  plantations  and  fruit-trees.  Oil 
medals  (in  Gorlaeus)  they  are  both  reprefented 
with  the  attribute  of  a pruning-hook  in  their  right 
hands  ; and  Pomona  has  befrdes  a branch  in  her 
left.  She  was  of  the  clafs  anciently  called  Ha- 
madryades  w.  Pliny,  even  in  profe,  introduces 

this 

» Faft.  v.  v.  360.  Faft.  v.  v.  200.  This  garden  of  Flora 
feems  to  have  been  the  paradife  in  the  Roman  mythology. 
The  traces  of  paradife  were  derived  to  the  Romans  from  the 
Greeks.  Among  them  this  idea  was  lhadowed  out  by  the 
gardens  of  Alcinous.  In  Africa  they  had  the  gardens  of 
the  Hefperides ; and  in  the  Eaft,  the  Hoi  ti  Adonis,  which 
term  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  gardens  of  pleafure.  Plin, 
1.  xv.  c.  4. 

The  gardens  in  the  Auguftan  age  might  be  nothing  more 
than  the  natural  face  of  the  country,  affifted  a little  by  art, 
according  to  the  garden  defcribed  by  Virgil.  Geo.  iv.  v.  132. 
The  picture  in  the  Vatican  Virgil  of  this  garden  anfwers  the 
defcription  exactly. 

w Met.  xiv.  v.  628.  The  Hamadryads  are  now  taken  to 
be  nymphs  vitally  annexed  to  trees  — and  the  old  fcholiafts 
make  them  a fet  of  nymphs  coeval  with  certain  oaks,  or,  at 
jeaft,  fated  to  pcrifh  with  them  ; but  the  Roman  poets  life 
the  word  rather  as  a character  o'f  the  nymphs  in  general’,, 
than  as  the  name  of  a particular  clafs.  Vir.  eel.  x.  v-  64.  Fall, 
ii.v.  156.  Met.  i.  v.  695.  Faft.  iv.  v.  232.  Stat.  1.  i.  Sylv. 
3.  v.  63.  The  notion  of  nymphs,  or  intellectual  beings  ,m- 
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this  goddefs  perfonally,  and  makes  her  fpeak  In 
praife  of  the  fruits  over  which  fhe  prefided  x. 

Pri  a pus  had  alfo  a fhare  in  prefiding  over 
gardens,  his  bufmefs  being  to  drive  away  the 
birds^,  and  guard  the  fruit  from  thieves.  He  had 
therefore  a pruning-hook  too  in  his  hands,  and 
fometimes  a lap-full  of  flowers.  He  had  fome- 
times  no  hands,  and  then  was  a mere  log,  as 
Martial  humoroufly  calls  him  Y.  In  a very  im- 
modeft  book,  a proper  offering  is  made  to  this 
god  ; and,  indeed,  fome  other  pieces  of  devotion 
were  paid  to  him,  no  lefs  obfcene  than  the  god 
himfelf  z. 

Ceres 

nexed  to  trees,  made  the  ftory  of  Erifichton  in  Ovid,  and  of 
Polydorus  in  Virgil,  more  natural  to  their  readers  at  that 
time,  than  to  us  now.  It  will  alfo  account  for  their  wor- 
shiping of  trees.  Liv.  1.  iii.  c.23. 

x Plin.  Nat.  Iiift.  1.  xxiii.  in  prooem.  There  feems,  ac_ 
cording  to  Horace,  to  be  feveral  inferior  Vertumnufes,  as 
there  were  inferior  Pans  and  Faunufes.  Hor.  1.  ii.  Sat.  7. 
v.  14. 

y Hor.  1.  i.  Sat.  8.  v.  7.  Virg.  Geo.  iv.  v.  111.  Mart.  1. 
viii.  ep.  41.  What  Horace  fays  of  him  contains  one  of  the 
fevereft  ftrokes  againlt  the  worlhip  of  idols  in  general,  1.  i* 
Sat.  8.  v.  3.  The  poets  in  general  feem  to  have  looked  upon 
Priapus  as  a ridiculous  god. 

2 Infamous  books  of  pi&ures  (in  the  collection  of  infcrip- 
tions)  under  the  figures  of  this  god.  Priap.  Carm.  3.  This 
piece  is,  by  the  editors,  afcribed  to  Virgil,  without  any  foun- 
dation. 
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Ceres,  the  goddefs  of  corn  fields,  has  been 
confidered  among  the  twelve  great  celeftial  dei- 
ties. The  Romans  had  their  bad  gods,  as  well 
as  their  good  ones  ; and  fo  they  had  a deity  to 
caufe  the  ruft  in  corn,  as  well  as  to  make  it 
flourifh.  This  goddefs,  under  the  name  of  Ro- 
B i go,  is  very  gravely  mentioned  by  Ovid*. 

Bacchus,  who  prefided  over  vineyards,  and 
Diana,  who  ranged  the  forefts,  have  alfo  been 
confidered. 

Sylvanus  prefided  over  woods,  and  the 
fruits  that  grow  there,  and  has  therefore  (on  a 
fepulchral  lamp  in  Bartoli)  a lap-full  of  fruit  : 
his  pruning-hook  in  one  hand,  and  a young  cy- 
prefs-tree  in  the  other,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Virgil  as  a diftinguifhing  attribute.  He  defcribes 
him  as  crowned  with  wild  flowers,  and  as  prefid- 
ing  over  the  corn  fields,  as  well  as  the  woods  b. 

The 

dation.  Thefe  pi&ures  were  like  the  modern  ones  mention* 
ed  by  Vafari,  in  his  lives  of  the  painters.  Part  iii.  p.  307, 
a Fall.  iv.  v.  901 — 94-2.  where  is  the  whole  prayer  of  the 
•pried.  They  had  alfo  a god  Rubious,  as  well  as  this  god- 
defs. The  Rubigalia  were  inftituted  by  Numa.  Plin.  Nat, 
Hid.  1*  xviii.  cap.  29.  Var.  de  ling.  lat.  5.  3. 

b Geo.  i.  v.  20.  Eel.  x.  v.  25.  ^En.viii.  v.  601.  Virgil 
fpeaks  often  of  the  vines  and- corn  together,  as  they  were 
planted.  Eel.  i.  v.  75.  Geo.  iv.  v.  332-  At  this  day  rows 
of  olive-trees,  mulberries,  elms,  ar.d  vines,  are  planted  fo 

near 
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The  Fauns,  a fort  of  woodland-deities, 
ranged  over  the  country,  but  delighted  chiefly 
in  vineyards.  They  are  reprefented  even  eating 
grapes  out  of  Bacchus’s  hand's  ; and  appear  ge- 
nerally as  his  attendants  in  Bacchanal-feafts  and 
proceflions.  The  Fauns  were  partly  of  the  fa- 
tyr-kind,  as  may  be  feen  by  their fhort  tails,  little 
horns,  and  pointed  ears.  They  have  all  the 
agility  and  playfulnefs  of  the  latyrs,  but  not 
their  lavage  form  and  lewdnefs  c. 

The  chief  paflion,  as  well  of  the  Fauns  as  of 
the  fatyrs,  was  for  the  nymphs,  though  both  had 
females  of  their  own  kind.  The  poets  have  little 
or  nothing  defcriptive  of  the  perfons  or  attributes 
of  the  Fauns,  though  the  Nymphs  and  FaunS 
were  fo  common  a fubje£t  with  the  ancient  artifts. 

The  chief  chara&ers  of  the  Satyrs  or  Pans, 
is  their  lafcivioufnefs  ; from  which  the  great  god 
Pan  himfelf  is  not  wholly  exemptd.  His  figures 

are 

near  together  rn  the  corn  fields,  that  the  whole  vale  of  Lon> 
•bardy  looks  at  a diftance  like  one  continued  wood. 

c The  famous  Faun  at  Florence  is  dancing,  with  feme 
.mufical  inftruments  in  his  hands,  ufed  at  the  feaft  of  Bac- 
chus. AndaFaunefs,  on  a gem,  in  Agoftini,  Ihews  plear 
(fantnefs,  one  of  their  principal  characters. 

d The  poets,  by  one  epithet,  exprefs  both  the  agility  and 
playfulnefs  of  the  Satyrs.  Lafci-vi  fatyri.  La/civiis  lignifies 
either  playful  or  lewd.  Both  Fauns  and  Satyrs  were  fond  of 

the 
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are  ufually  naked,  to  exprefs  agility.  Silius  fpeaka 
of  his  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  and  gives  the 
full  eft  defcription  of  him  of  any  Roman  poc-t. 
He  crowns  him  with  pine-branches,  and  fiiades  his 
forehead  with  them.  He  gives  them  a doe’s  fciu 
over  his  left  fhoulder,  and  a pedum  in  his  right 
hand  ; and  reprefents  him  in  feveral  very  pictu- 
refque  attitudes  e. 

Pan  is  well  known  under  the  formidable  cha- 
racter of  the  infpirer  of  fudden  fright  and  fears, 
efpecially  of  fuch  as  happened  in  an  army  with- 
out any  real  foundation,  and  are  to  this  day  call- 

the  Nymphs,  nay  even  of  the  water  ones.  Hor.  l.-iih  od.  i2. 
v.  i.  Stat.i.  Sylv.  5.  v.  iS.  The  Satyrs  were  all  called 
Pans.  Colum.  v.  427.  Their  lafcivioufnefs  Is  but  too 
ftrongly  expreffed  in  the  famous  Satyr  (fuppoled  to  be  Pan 
himi'elf)  in  the  Lodovician  gardens,  inftruSting  a youth  to 
play  on  the  Ihepherd’s  reed. 

e See  the  whole  defcription  of  Pan  in  Silius,  1.  xiii.  v.  34 -7« 
This  account  of  Pan  is  introduced  where  the  poet  is  fpeak- 
Ingof  the  Roman  army  approaching  Capua,  to  deftroy  it, 
after  Hannibal  had  left  Italy.  Jupiter  (fays  the  poet)  moved 
with  the  diftrefs  of  the  Capuans,  fends  Pan  to  foften  their 
incenfed  enemies,  which  he  effeftually  did.  Silius,  011  this 
©ccafion,  calls  Pan  the  Mild  God,  or  the  Infpirei  ol  Mi  let- 
nefs.  Sil.  xiii.  v.  320.  There  is  a terminal  figure  at  Flo- 
rence which  they  call  Pan,  whofe  face  agrees  with  this  cha- 
racter. He  has  a goat  on  his  flioulder,  and  a little  milking 
yeffe!  in  his  right  hand.  This  is  the  Pan,  perhaps,  in- 
voked by  Virgil,  Geo.  i.  v.  iS. 
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ed  Panic  fears  f.  Thefe  caufelefs  alarms  are  de- 
ferred by  the  Roman  poets  ; and  the  artifts, 
agreeably  to  what  they  fay,  give  him  fometimes 
a face  more  terrible  than  that  of  Mars  himfelf e. 

f Pan  is  deferibed  as  playing  a thoufand  little  tricks,  as 
frightening  the  cattle,  and  the  like.  Flac.  iii.  v.  56.  He  was. 
fuppofed,  as  well  as  the  Fauns,  to  give  frightful  dreams. 
Plin.  xxv.  c.  4.  and  1.  xxx.  c.  jo. 

% Flac.  in.  v.  54.  The  horrors  caufed  by  Pan  are  parti- 
cularly deferibsd  in  Longus’s  little  romance,  which  our  au- 
thor thinks,  from  the  natural  eafe  and  fimplicity  of  his  flyle, 
was  of  a higher  age  than  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  older  than  Heliodorus.  The  Athenians  had  a 
ftatue  of  Pan,  with  a trophy  on  his  fhoulders,  like  the  figures 
of  Mars,  he  having  often  affifted  them  in  their  wars,  efpeci- 
ally  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This  appears  from  two  in- 
fo iptions  in  the  collection  of  Greek  epigrams.  Pan’s  face 
appears  fo  terrible,  on  a gem  in  the  Strozzi-col'eCtion,  that, 
probably,  it  was  from  fome  of  thefe  terrible  reprefentations 
of  Pan,  that  our  modern  artifts  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  a 
devil.  X his  conjecture  is  t lie  more  probable,  as  the  ancients 
always  gave  Pan  a tail,  horns,  and  cloven  feet  like  a goat, 
in  which  fiiape  the  devil  is  mod  ufually  faid  to  appear.  Pan, 
by  Ovid,  is  called  the  Goatijb  God.  Met.  xiv.  v.  515.  Semh- 
caf>er  Pan, 
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VIRGIL,  of  all  the  poets,  as  well  Greek 
as  Latin,  hath  given  the  moft  regular,  and 
the  moft  complete  account  of  the  fubterraneous 
world  a. 

The  whole  imaginary  world  beneath  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  b which  we  call  Hell  (though 
according  to  the  ancients  it  was  the  receptacle  of 
all  departed  perfons,  of  the  good  as  well  as  of  the 
bad)  is  divided  by  Virgil  into  five  parts,  i.  The 
previous  region,  or  entrance.  2.  The  region  of 
waters,  or  the  hateful  paffage.  3*  Liebus,  or  the 


a Silius  fets  Virgil’s  account  of  hell  on  a level  with  the 
principal  fubje£t  of  his  iEneid,  and  feems  to  infinuate  that 
he  had  deferibed  all  the  parts  of  it  in  as  exa£t  order  before  he 
faw  it,  as  he  could  have  done  after  he  was  an  inhabitant  of 
it.  Sil.  xiii.  v.791. 

b The  ancients  formsrly  confvdered  the  earth  as  a vaft 
plain,  and  hell  as  fpread  out  at  an  equal  depth,  all  under  the 
furface  of  it.  Hence  they  had  paffages  that  were  fuppofed 
to  lead  direftly  to  hell,  in  every  country,  as  the  lakes  of 
Avernus  and  Amfanftus  for  Italy.  Cic.  Tufc.  Quaeft.  1.  i. 
p.  365.  “ It  is  indifferent  to  me  (fays  Anaxagoras)  where 

“ you  bury  me,  for  my  journey  to  the  other  world  will  be 
“ juft  .lie  fame.”  Cic.  Tu£c.  Quaeft.  1.  i. 

gloomy 
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gloomy  region.  4.  Tartarus,  or  the  region  of 
torments.  5.  Elyfium,  or  the  region  of  blifs. 

I.  The  previous  region,  or  entrance  into 
he)],  is  hocked  with  two  forts  of  beings.  Firft, 
with  thofe  which  make  the  real  mifery  of  man- 
kind upon  earth,  fuch  as  war,  difcord,  labour, 
grief,  cares,  enhempers,  and  old  age  ’ fecondly, 
with  the  terrors  of  fancy,  and  all  the  moft  frightful 
creatuies  of  our  imagination,  as  Gorgons,  Har- 
pies, Chimasras,  and  the  like  c. 

In  this  region  Virgil  places  death,  and  his  re- 
lation fleep.  1 he  figures  of  Mors,  or  death, 
are  very  uncommon.  The  moft  remarkable  is  a 

c JEn.  vi.  v.  274.  to  28  r.  and  v.  285  to  289.  The  pic- 
tures in  the  Vatican  Virgil  are  here  referred  to,  becaufe  the 
dguies  of  the  evils  of  life  are  hardly  to  be  with  met  elfewhere. 
As  for  the  virtues  (as  we  have  feen)  they  are  all  to  be  found 
on  the  medals  of  the  emperors,  by  way  of  compliment.  But 
no  artift  ever  ventured  to  place  a vicious  or  hurtful  being  oti 
the  medal  of  an  emperor,  though  ever  fo  monftrous.  In- 
deed, a groupe  of  fuch  beings  appears  no  where  but  in  the 
Vatican  pi  flu  res  5 and  there  they  have  no  diftinguifhing 
marks;  though  Virgil’s  epithets  might  have  furnithed  the 
artiks  with  hints  how  to  diftinguifh  them.  The  evils  of  life 
ate  leprefented  by  eight  naked  ladies  in  a line,  two  of  which 
are  fitting  upon  bare  rocks,  and  may  be  the  Cura  Virgil 
/peaks  of.  The  Curse  are  mentioned  perfonally  by  others. 
Hor.  1.  ii.  od.  16.  v.  12.  24..  Lucr.  ii.  v.  47.  Hor.  1.  iii.  0d. 

v.  40.  The  reft  of  the  picture  reprefents  the  Harpies,, 
&c. 


little 
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Tittle  brafs  ftatue  at  Florence  of  a fkeleton,  fitting' 
on  the  ground,  and  refting  one  of  his  hands  on 
a long  urn  d.  Mors  probably  was  common  in 
pictures,  becaufe  file  is  fo  frequently  mentioned 
in  a defcriptive  manner  by  the  poets,  who  make 
a diftindtion  between  Lethum  and  Mors,  not  to 
be  exprefled  in  our  language,  and  hardly  to  be 
conceived  e. 

The  poets  defcribe  Mor6  as  ravenous,  trea- 
cherous, and  furious  ; and  as  roving  about  open 

d Neither  death  nor  fleep  appear  in  the  Vatican  pi&ures- 
Death  is  banifhed  from  medals  for  the  reafons  before-men- 
tioned, and  from  feals  and  rings,  perhaps,  as  a bad  omem- 
The  evil  beings  are  almoft  as  uncommon  in  the  defcription- 
of  the  poets.  The  mod  remarkable  are,  of  party  rage, 
iEn.  i.  v.  292 . — of  difcord,  Ain.  vi.  v.  278.,  and  viii.  v. 
702.— -of  envy  and  hunger,  Met.  vi.  v.  77*5.  and  viii.  v.  769. 
—and  the  groupesof  evil  beings,  Met.  i".  v.  130.  Stat.Theb. 
iv.  v.  660.  Stat.  Arg.  ii.  v.  205.  Petr.  v.  254.  to  263.  See 
Val.  Max.  1.  ii.  cap.  6.1.  ix.  cap.  2.  and  vi.  prcoem.  and  Lu- 
cian’s defcription  of  a picture,  by  Apelles  the  Ep'nefian, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  424.. 

* Petr.  v.  263.  Perhaps  by  Lethum  was  meant  the  ge- 
neral fource  of  mortality  refiding  in  Orcus  ; and  by  Mors,, 
or  Mortes,  the  immediate  caufe  of  each,  hiftance  of  mortali- 
ty. That  the  poets  had  feveral  Deaths  is  plain  from  Sta- 
tius (1.  ii.  Sylv.  7.  v,  1 3 r . Theb.  viiLv.  24.)  He defcribes 
a Mors  like  Qi^ies,  1.  v.  Sylv.  3.  v.  261.  fpeaking  of  his 
father  who  died  of  a lethargy.  He  defcribes  another  Mors 
(perhaps  the  chief)  as  giving  in  her  tale  of  Ghofts  to  the 
rulers  of  the  lower  world.  Theb.  iv.  v.  529.  He  fpeaks  of 
her  as  like  to  be  confined  from  doing  mifchief,  in  a dark 
prifon,  1.  v.  Sylv.  1.  v.  168, 
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mouthed,  and  ready  to  fwallow  up  all  that  come 
in  her  way.  They  give  her  black  robes,  and 
dark  wings,  and  make  her  often  of  an  enormous 
fize  f. 


As  the  ancients  had  more  gloomy  notions  of 
death  than  we  have,  their  defcriptions,  fome- 
times,  are  more  frightful  and  difmal.  They  de- 
fcribe  her  as  coming  and  thundering  at  the  doors 
of  mortals,  to  demand  the  debt  they  owe  her ; 
fometimes  as  approaching  their  bed-fides,  and 
fometimes  purfuing  her  prey,  or  as  hovering  in 
the  air,  and  ready  to  feize  it.  Mors  is  alfo  re- 
prefented  like  the  gladiators  called  Retiares,  pur- 
fuing men  with  a net,  as  catching  and  dragging 
them  to  their  tombs  ; or  as  furrounding  perfons, 
like  the  hunters  of  old,  with  her  toils,  and  as 
ei'iCompafling  them  on  every  fide  g.  But  the  moft 

pidturefque 


f From  the  epithets  Pallida  and  Lurida  (pale  and  wan) 
file  Teems  to  have  been  reprefented  with  a face,  and  meagre 
body.  The  dead  pale  colour  of  her  cheeks  feem  to  be 
meant  by  Mors  exanimis  in  Lucretius,  vi.  v.  1271.  Id.  v. 
v.  222.  Her.  Fur.  cap.  ii.  Cbor.  Oedip.  A£t.  i.  Chor.  Stat. 
Theb.  viii.  v.  378.  Sil.xiii,  v.  530.  84.5.  Oyid  ad  Liv.  y. 
360.  Hor.  1.  ii.  Sat.  1.  v.  58.  Statius  in  a peftilence  gives 
her  a fvvord.  Theb.  i.  v.  6 33.  But  there  is  no  other  inftance 
of  it. 

% Phoedr.  I.  iv.  epil.  Hor.  1,  i.  od.  4..  v.  14.  The  ex- 
preffion  ofknocking  at  the  door  is  ufed  ofProferpina  and  Bel- 
kina, Ovid.  Her,  ep.  21.  v.  46.  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  v.  349. 
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pi&urefque  defcription  of  this  deity,  is  where 
Statius  reprefents  her  by  the  bed-fide  of  a youth 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  attended  by  envy  and 
vengeance.  Thefe  horrid  deities  fhew  great 
friendfhip  to  one  another  in  the  execution  of 
their  purpofe,  and  vengeance  in  particular  feems, 
by  the  account,  to  take  the  net  out  of  death’s- 
hand,  and  to  perform  her  office  for  her h. 

L eth  u m is  defcribed,  in  general,  much  in- 
the  fame  manner  as  Mors.  The  poets  give  him 
a robe,  but  mention  his  arms  being  exerted  out 
of  it,  as  reaching  his  prey.  He  is  faid  to  be 
nearly  related  to  Scmnus,  Flaccus  calls  them 
brothers  l. 

Somnus,  or  fleep,  feems  to  be  placed,  by 
Virgil,  in  the  previous  region,  for  his  relation  to 

Lucr.  iii.  v.492.  Hor.  1.  Hi.  od.a.  v.  16.  Ovid.  adLiv.  v. 
361.  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  v.  378.  Met.  vii.  p.  581.  Hor.  1.  iii. 
od.  24.,  v.  9.  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  el.  9.  v.  38.  This  way  of 
hunting,  by  inclofing  a great  number  of  beads,  is  very  di- 
ftinftly  defcribed  by  Statius.  Achil,  i.  v.  466.  Plutarch 
fpeaks  of  toils  twelve  miles  in  length,  in  Vit,  Alex.  Stat, 
1.  v.  Sylv.  1.  v.  156.  This  cuftora  came  from  the  Eaft, 
where  it  is  dill  pra&ifed.  See  Pfalm  cxvi.  v.  3.  The  fnares 
of  death,  &c. 

h Vengeance  is  here  called  Rhamnufia,  by  Statius,  who,  in 
the  heathen  fcheme,  was  the  fame  with  Nemefis,  or  divine 
vengeance.  Stat.  1.  ii.  Sylv.  6.  v.  79. 

1 Flac.  ii.  v.  207,  Stat*  Theb,  v.  v.  199.  Flac.viii, 
V.  74.* 
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Lethum,  tnougn  Ovid  and  Statius,  give  him  2 
palace  on  our  earth.  He  is  reprefented,  gene- 
rally, by  the  artifts,  as  a foft  youth,  ftretchecf 
out  at  his  eafe  on  a couch,  refting  his  head  on  a 
lion’s  Ik  in  (and  fometimes  on  a lion,  as  in  a 
flatue  in  Maftei)  with  one  arm  either  a little 
over  or  under  his  head,  and  the  other  hang- 
ing down  negligently  by  the  fide  of  the  couch, 
with  poppies  in  it,  or  a horn  full  of  poppy -juice. 
He  is  often  winged,  and  fo  like  Cupid  as  to  have 
been  frequently  taken  for  one,  notwithftanding 
the  lizard  at  his  feet,  the  proper  attribute  of 
Somnus,  as  it  fldbps  half  the  year  k. 

The  poets,  fometimes,  fpealc  of  him  as  large,, 
to  denote  his  great  power,  which  is  fignified  too 
by  his  refting  on  a lion.  He  is  generally  de- 
feribed  juft  as  he  appears  in  the  MafFei-ft'atue, 
young,  foft,  placid,  and  refting  on  a lion.  The 
poets  {peak  often  of  his  wings,  and  of  their  be- 
ing black,  as  moft  proper  for  the  god  who  chiefly 
rules  by  night.  For  the  fame  reafon.  his  figures 
are  of  ebony,  bafalt,  or  dark-coloured  marble  *. 

Such 

k FEn.  vi.  v.  278.  The  lizard  is'  not  mentioned  by  the 
poets,  and  might  beufed  by  the  artifts  merely  fordiftin&ion, 
though  the  poppy  teems  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  except  in 
fome  few  pieces,  where  the  diftinguifhing  attributes  of  both 
are  blended  together.  In  that  cafe  thefe  may  be  Cupids 
under  the  charafter  of  Somnus. 

1 Flac.  Arg.  viii.  v.  73.  Stat.  v.  Syjv.  4..  v.  1.  Ovid. 

Art. 
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Stich  is  the  fine  flatue  at  Florence,  which  holds 
a horn  in  his  hand  fo  remifily  that  the  poppy- 
juice  is  running  out  of  it m.  Somnus  is  fuppofed 
to  communicate  fleep  to  mortals,  by  pouring  out 
of  his  horn  on  them  ; by  touching  them  with 
his  virga  (which  the  poets  fometimes  give  him) 
or  by  gently  palling  by  their  bed-fide.  When 
he  gave  troubled  fleep,  or  tumultuous  dreams, 
he  mixed  water,  from  fome  infernal  river,  with, 
his  poppy- juice  n, 

Statius  defcribes  Somnus  more  frequently  than 
any  other  poet.  He  reprefents  him  as  jftandin® 

t» 

Ai  t.  Am.  ii.  v.  54.5.  Met.  xi.  v.  623.  Stat.  Theb,  x.  v. 
108.  Met.  xi.  v.  649.  Virgil  calls  Somnus.  winged,  <vo/v- 
■ais  and  ales,  JEn.  vi.  v,  701.  JEn.  v.  v.  862.  Tibul.  ii, 
el.  1.  v.  ult.  Met.  xii.  v.  612. 

151  This  circumftance  is  hinted  at  by  the  poets  (Stat. Theb, 
x.  v.  hi.)  who  often  fpeak  of  his  horn,  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  v. 
27.  Id.  ii.  v.  145.  and  v.  v.  199.  This  idea  is  10  ufual  in 
Statius’s  Thebaid,  that  it  may  help  to  correct  a line  which  is 
fcarce  Latin,  by  altering  curru  into  cornu.  Theb.  xii.  .y. 
307. 

n The  <virga.  might  be  only  the  poppy  on  the  ftafk,  Stat. 
1.  v.  Sylv.  4.  v.  ult.  Sil.  x.  v.  357.  What  Silius  calls  virga, 
Virgil  calls  ramus.  JEn.  v.  V.S55.  And  he  calls  the  poppy 
le  t baa  papa<ve r a,  and  lethao  perfufa  papavera  Sovtno.  Geo, 

iv.  v.545.  Geo.  i.  v.  78.  Stat.  Theb.  v.  v.  199.  Sil.  x. 

v.  358.  Silius  here  calls  him  ce(er,  which  teems  wrong,  as 
lie  is  generally  deferibed  indolent  and  inactive.  Met.  xi.  y, 
649,  When  he  is  called  'Vilucris  it  means  winged, 
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on  the  liigheft  point  in  the  moon’s  courfe,  and! 
Covering  down  from  thence  with  his  wings  fpread 
over  the  earth,  juft  at  midnight.  He  fpeaks  of 
feveral  relievos,  in  each  of  which  this  god  was 
joined  with  proper  companions.  In  the  firft  he 
was  with  Voluptas,  as  the  goddefs  of  feafts  ; in 
the  fecorid,  with  hard  labour,  reprefented  as 
tired,  and  inclined  to  reft  ; in  the  third,  with 
Bacchus  j and  in  the  fourth,  with  the  god  of 
love  °. 

All  thefe  fine  images  are  in  Statius’s  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  palace  of  Sleep.  He  places  it  in  the 
unknown  parts  of  Ethiopia,  and  Ovid  in  Italy, 
near  the  lake  Avernus.  Somnus’s  attendants  be- 
fore the  gates  were,  Reft,  Eafe,  Indolence,  Si- 
lence, and  Oblivion  ; and  within  were  a vaft 
multitude  of  dreams,  in  different  fhapes  and  atti- 
tudes. Over  thefe,  Ovid  fays,  prefided  the  three 
chiefs,  who  infpire  dreams  into  great  perfons  on- 
ly ; Morpheus,  fuch  as  relate  to  men  ; Phobae- 
tor,  fuch  as  relate  to  animals  ; and  Phantafos, 
fuch  as  relate  to  inanimate  things.  They  had 
<ach  their  legions  to  infpire  dreams  into  the  com- 
mon people.  Thefe  are  all  fpoken  of  perfonally 
by  the  poets  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 

o Stat.  Achil.  k i.  v.  621.  Stat.  Theb.  x.  v.  124.  Tins 
would  be  a pretty  fubjeft  for  a painter  now.  Statius  places 
iiim  likewife  with  the  mild  Mors.  Theb.  x,  v.  105. 
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is  a Tingle  figure  in  the  works  of  the  artifts  relat- 
ing to  thefe  things  p. 

As  for  the  fecond  fort  of  inhabitants  in  the 
previous  region,  the  terrors  of  the  fancy,  there 
is  little  to  be  faid.  The  poets,  though  they 
realized  even  Death,  Sleep,  and  Dreams,  and 
worfhiped  them  in  the  vulgar  religion,  always 
confidered  the  others  as  exifting  no  where  but 
in  the  imaginations  of  men 

P See  Sta t-  Theb.  x.  v.  84.  to  117.  and  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  v, 
59z  to  64.5.  Stat.  Theb.  x.  v.  88.  Met.  xi.  v.  596.  Virgil’s 
defcription  of  the  defcent  to  hell  near  Avernus,  agrees  with 
Ovid’s.  Ain.  vi.  v.  271.  Stat.  Theb.  x.  v.  92.  Met*  xi.  v. 
‘633  to  645.  Tibul.  ii.  el.  1.  v.  ult.  Stat.  Theb.  x.  v.  815. 
Vaga  here  helps  to  explain  incerto  in  Tibullus.  They  are 
defcribed  as  wavering  in  their  motion  ; as  all  the  beings  re- 
lating to  time  are  faid  to  glide  on  in  an  even  and  filent  mo- 
tion. 

s Ovid  reckons  them  among  the  things  he  could  never 
■believe.  Trift.  1.  iv.  el.  7.  v.  20.  Cic.  de  nat.  deor.  1.  ii. 
In  the  Vatican  pifture  appears  the  Chimaera,  with  her  mixed 
form,  and  breathing  fire.  (Hor.  1.  i.  od.  27.  v.  ult.  Lucr. 
v.  v.  903.  Ain.  vii.  v.  786.)  Two  Centaurs,  a male  and  a 
■female  ; (Lucian  defcribes  a picture  of  a whole  family  of 
Centaurs  by  the  famous  Zeuxis,  Tom.  i.  p.  579.)  The  Hy- 
dra, with  it’s  fnaky  head  : and  Geryon,  with  his  three  hu- 
man heads.  (Ain.  vi.  v.  289.  Ain.  viii.  v.  282.  Hor.  1.  ii. 
od.  14.  v.  8.)  Briareus,  with  many  hands  5 Scylla,  half 
fiih  and  half  human  ; a Harpy,  half  human  and  half  bird. 
Thefe  anfwer  all  that  Virgil  mentions,  except  the  Gorgon. 
Ain.  vi.  v.  285. 
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IT.  The  fecond  divifion  of  hell  is  the  region 
of  Styx,  or  the  hateful  passage.  The 
imaginary  perfons  of  this  part  are  the  fouls  of  the 
departed,  who  are  paffing,  or  filing  for  a paflage, 
.over  that  river  r. 

The  foie  governor  here  k Charo'N,  whom 
Virgil  defcribes  as  ftrong,  and  in  all  the  vigour 
of  old  age,  as  meanly  clad,  with  a large  rough 
beard,  and  matted  grey  hair,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  and  firey.  This  defcription  agrees  with  the 
figures  we  have  of  him  s. 

III.  The  third  divifion,  Erebus,  or  the 
gloomy  region,  which  begins  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Styx  l,  is  fubdivided  into  five  diftri&s. 

The 

t The  fouls  of  the  unburied  were  not  differed  to  pafs  the 
Styx  till  after  a hundred  years.  This  was  taught  to  pro- 
mote the  funeral  rites,  which  were  inllituted  by  the  legilla- 
tor  to  prevent  private  murders.  Div.  Leg.  b.  ii.  feft.  4. 

-s  yTn.vi.  v.  295  to  316.  YEn.  vi.  v.  3°4-"  Charon,  on 
a fepulclual  lamp  in  Bartoli,  is  receiving  a Ghoft,  and  in  a 
relievo  in  the  Barbarini  .palace,  is  landing  Ghofts  on  the 
{lrore  of  Ades.  In  the  picture  in  the. Vatican  Virgil,  Styx  is 
reprefen  ted  as  a torrent  pouring  down  a precipice,  and  fowl- 
ing along  the  boundaries  of  Ades. 

t In  each  of  the  three  divifions,  on  the  other  fide  of  Styx 
(which,  perhaps,  were  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Ades,'  as  all  five  might  be  under  the  name  of  Orcus)  was  a 
j ud^e,  Mines  for  Erebus,  Rhadamanthus  for  Tartarus,  and 
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The  firft  is  the  receptacle,  or  limbo  of  infants.  — 
The  fecond,  for  fuch  as  had  been  put  to  death 
without  caufe.  — The  third,  for  fuch  fuicides  as 
were  held  excufable  by  the  Romans  : a melancho- 
ly region  amidft  marfhes  formed  by  the  over- 
flowings of  the  river  Styx.  — The  fourth,  the 
fields  of  mourning,  full  of  dark  groves,  for  thofe 
who  died  for  love.  — The  fifth  and  laft,  for  de-i- 
parted  warriors  u. 

,/Eacus  for  Elyfium.  Pluto  and  Proferpina  had  their  palace 
at  the  entrance  of  the  road  to  the  Elyfian  fields,  and  prefided 
over  the  whole  fubterranean  world.  /En.  vi.  v.432.  567, 
542.  Hor.  1.  ii.  od.  1 3.  v.  23. 

« JEn.vi.  v.  4.27.  430.  434.-439.  441.  477.  Virgil 
ihows,  that  this  divifion  was  called  Erebus,  in  his  account  of 
Orpheus’s  defcent.  Compare  Geo.  iv.  v.  471  and  478.  See 
too  v.  481.  Erebus  may  poffibly  be  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
fubterranean  world  in  general.  The  picture  in  the  Vatican 
Virgil  has  only  the  beginning  of  the  third  divifion.  Imme- 
diately behind  Cerberus  are  fome  infants,  and  juft  over  him  is 
Minos,  who  adjudges  each  ghoft  to  the  place  in  which  he  is 
to  refide.  He  is  fitting  in  the  attitude  of  a judge.  By  him  is 
the  urn,  ufed  of  old  when  giving  fentence.  A line  of  fpirits 
Hand  before  him  waiting  his  fentence;  and  behind  him  is  one 
who,  in  going  to  the  place  allotted  him,  feems  to  meet  with 
an  old  friend,  who  takes  him  by  the  hand.  Minos’s  urn  al» 
ways  turned  out  the  right  mark.  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  v.  105. 
Statius  defcribes  Minos  and  ./Eacus  fitting  in  judgment  as 
afhftants  to  Pluto,  but  it  mull  have  been  only  occafionally. 
Theb.  viii.  v.  28.  Mino*  is  there  fpoken  of  as  good- 
natured. 
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At  the  entrance  to  Erebus  Hands  Cerberus,  to 
prevent  any  one’s  coming  in  who  ought  not  to 
be  admitted.  He  is  defcribed  (as  in  the  pi£ture 
of  the  Vatican  Virgil)  with  three  heads,  and  as 
many  necks,  encompafled  with  ferpents,  and  from 
thence  called  by  Ovid  the  Medufean  monfter  w. 

w /En.  vi.v.  4.12.  Hor.  1.  iii.  od.  n.  v.  20.  Met.  x.  r. 
»2.  Horace  (1.  ii.  od.  13.  V.  36.)  gives  him  an  hundred 
heads,  double  the  number  given  by  Hefiod.  Qcoy.  312.  In 
the  Vatican  pifture  Cerberus  fliows  a fnarling  fort  of 'fatis- 
fa£tion  at  Orpheus’s  mufic,  and  feems  angry  at  being  pleafed. 
This  pi&ure  has  but  one  of  the  five  diftri£ts,  the  reft  being 
loft.  Had  they  been  better  preferred  we  fhould  doubtlefs 
have  feen  Dido,  and  feveral  Grecian  and  Trojan  warriors*  as 
defcribed  by  Virgil. 

It  is  remarked,  that  as  all  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  Ades  is  laid  out  by  Virgil  into 
three  divifions  — Elyfium  for  the  good  — Tartarus  for  the 
bad  — and  for  thofe  who  may  be  faid  to  be  neither,  Erebus ; 
fuch  as  infants,  innocent  fufferers,  and  the  reft  aflignei 
to  this  region,  hdemppus  s account  of  hell,  in  Lucian, 
agrees  in  thefe  particulars  with  Virgil’s.  Lucian,  tom.  i.  p. 
332.  ii.  301.  [The  reafon  why  new-born  infants  were  placed 
in  Erebus  (which  feems  unjuft)  is  faid  to  be  in  order  to  fecure 
infancy,  and  give  a check  to  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  expof- 
ing  children,  which  prevailed  every-where  except  in  ^Egypt, 
where  it  was  forbid  by  a law.  By  thefaljly  condemned  Virgil 
is  fuppofed  to  mean  the  faljly  judged,  alluding  to  the  cuftom 
of  fitting  in  judgment,  and  paffing  fentence  upon  every  man 
at  his  deceafe  ; which  fentence,  if  wrong,  was  to  be  rectified 
in  the  other  world.  See  the  origin  of  the  cuftom  in  Plato’s 
Gorgias.DiY.  Leg.  b.  ii.  fe&,  4-] 
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IV,  The  fourth  divifion,  Tartarus,  or  the 
region  of  torments,  begins  where  the  road 
through  the  diftridi  of  Erebus  branches  into  two  ; 
one  to  the  right  hand,  leading  to  Elyfium,  and 
the  other  to  the  left,  leading  to  Tartarus.  Ac- 
cording to  Virgil  this  region  begins  with  a city 
encompafled  with  a river  of  fire,  and  guarded  by 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  furies.  Within  this  city 
was  a vaft  deep  pit,  in  which  the  tortures  were 
fuppofed  to  be  performed.  In  this  horrid  part, 
Virgil  places  fuch  fouls  as  have  been  impious  to- 
wards the  gods,  and  fuch  as  have  been  vile  or 
mifchievous  among  men.  Thofe  particularly 
who  hated  their  brethren,  ufed  their  parents  ill, 
or  cheated  their  dependants,  who  made  no  ufe  of 
their  riches,  who  committed  inceft  or  adultery,  re- 
bellious fubjects  or  knavifh  fervants,  defpifers  of 
juftice,  or  betrayers  of  their  country  ; and  who 
make  and  unmake  laws,  not  for  the  public  good, 
but  to  inrich  themfelves  x. 

* JEn.  vi.  v.  549  to  566..  The  impious,  Ain.  vi.  v.  580. 
to  607.  and  the  unjuft,  v.  608  to  624.  It  is  plain  Virgil  had 
this  diftinftion  in  his  thoughts,  from  his  not  mixing  them  at 
all  one  with  another ; and  even  exprefles  it  in  the  exclamation 
v.  620.  As  JE  neas  did  not  enter  into  Tartarus,  the  pi£ture 
reprefents  only  the  city.  The  Sibyl  relates  the  reft,  that  Rha- 
damanthus  refided  there,  and  that  there  were  in  it  much  morc 


terrible  monfters  than  in  the  previous  region  ; that  it  ended  in 
a gulph  twice  as  far  below  the  earth  as  the  heavens  are  above 
it,  where  the  wicked  were  tormented.  JEn.  vi.  v.  558.  577* 
580. 
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In  this  region  refided  alfo  thofe  infernal  deities 
the  Furies,  who  attend  either  to  inflid  or  ag- 
gravate the  torments.  The  defcriptions  of  them 
are  much  more  common  in  the  poets  than  in  the 
remains  of  the  artifts.  The  poets  fpeak  of  great 
numbers  not  only  for  the  feveral  regions  of  Or- 
cus,  but  as  wandering  about  the  earth  to  tempt 
or  punifli  the  wicked,  and  fometimes  as  attending 
on  Jupiter  in  heaven  itfelf.  Thefe  goddefles  (for 
fothey  areftyled)  were  looked  upon  as  thedifpen- 
fers  of  the  divine  vengeance,  the  punifhers  of 
wicked  actions,  here  and  hereafter,  and  the  in- 
siders of  terrors,  wars,  and  peftilence  y. 

As  the  poets,  in  difpofing  the  lower  world, 
feem  to  have  been  fond  of  throwing  things  into 
triads  z,  Co  they  have  made  three  chiefs  over  all 

the 

y JEn.  vi.  V.  571.  Virgil  gives  them  apartments  in  the 
previous  region,  Ibid.  v.  280.  And  Statius  fpeaks  of  them 
as  Handing  round  Pluto’s  throne,  Tlieb.  iv.  v.  527.  where 
he  calls  them  minifters  of  Pluto’s  cruelty.  JEn.  viii.  v.  701. 
dEn.  xii.  v.  852.  /En.  vii.  v.  409.  Cotta  fpeaks  of  a temple 
to  the  furies,  Cic.  de  nat.  deor.  1.  iii.  p.  69 . where  it  is  faid, 
Furia  dea  funt,  fpeculatrices , credo,  et  *v indices  facinorum  et 
fceleris.  There  is  part  of  a prayer  to  them  in  Lucilius,  Sat. 
1.  iv.  They  were  worflriped  at  Athens  by  the  title  of 
2f Qua  Lucian,  tom.  ii.  p.  215.  They  were  ufed  as 
inftruments  in  the  punifliment  of  Pentheus,  Oedipus-,  Gi  eftes, 
See. 

* Ades  itfelf  is  divided  into  three  regions,  Erebus,  Tar- 
tarus, and  Elyfium } and  is  governed  by  three  judges,  Minos, 

Rhadamanthus 
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the  other  Furies,  Tifiphone,  Ale&o,  and  Msegara, 
who  were  fuppofed  to  exceed  all  the  reft  in  cruel- 
ty and  malice,  and  are  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
The  Furies,  or  The  Dirae.  They  were  all  three 
lifters,  born  at  one  birth  of  the  goddefs  Night. 
They  are  defcribed  as  of  a large  fize,  and  terri- 
ble to  behold.  They  have  a dark  funeral  robe 
bound  round  them  with  ferpents,  and  vipers 
about  their  heads.  They,  fometimes,  too,  hold 
vipers  in  their  hands,  and  fometimes  whips  or 
torches,  all  as  inftruments  of  punifhment.  The 
poets  fpeak  of  them  as  tormenting  the  wicked,  or 
hurrying  them  into  mifchief ; and  on  fome  occa- 
fions  as  attending  on  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  and 
as  ftanding  round  the  feat  of  Pluto,  and  as  wait- 
ing at  the  gate  of  Tartarus a. 

The  vipers  round  the  head  of  Tisiphone  are 
reprefented  by  the  poets,  fometimes  as  like  fer- 

Rhadaraanthus,  and  ALacus,  and  watered  with  three  rivers, 
Acheron,  Cocytus,  and  Phlegethon,  with  other  triads  of  lefs 
note. 

a i£n.  xii.  v.  848.  Lucr.  i.  v.  574.  577.  FJac.  iii.  r.  54* 
They  are  old.  Met.  iv.  v.  474.  fqualU,  Med.  Aft.  i.  Sc.  f, 
v.  14.  meagre,  Agam.  Aft.  iii.  Chor.  v.  59*  pale,  Virg. 
Geo.  iii.  53.  iv.  483.  Ovid.  Ibis,  v.  78.  Ain.  vi.  575. 
Though  the  figures  of  the  Furies  are  very  uncommon,  yet 
they  are  generally  introduced  in  the  relievos  of  the  death  of 
Meleager,  as  encouraging  Althaea  to  burn  the  fatal  brand  on 
which  her  fon’s  life  depended.  Ovid  makes  Althaea  invoke 
theFu»ies.  Met.  riii.  v.  483. 
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penis  intermixed  with  the  hair,  and  fometimes  as 
ferpents  growing  from  her  head  inftead  of  hair.  As 
fhe  is  one  of  the  chief  of  the  infernal  executioners, 
her  robe  is  defcribed  dropping  withfrefh  blood,  and 
ftfff  with  human  gore,  and  fattened  round  her  with 
ferpents  inftead  of  a girdle,  as  fhe  has  fometimes 
vipers  twitted  round  her  arms  inftead  of  bracelets. 
They  give  her  fometimes  a torch  in  her  hand 
frefti  from  the  torture,  and  ftill  wet  with  blood, 
fnd  fometimes  a ferpent  in  one  hand,  and  a torch 
in  the  other  ; and  fometimes  ferpents  in  both. 
Here  ihe  is  fhaking  her  horrid  head  of  hair  to 
roufe  up  all  the  vipers  about  it,  and  there  running 
on,  with  the  air  of  a Bacchanal,  to  incite  men  to 
ceeds  of  blood  and  fury.  Here  urging  on  the 
torments  of  the  condemned,  and  there  whirling 
her  torch,  and  exulting  in  the  mifchief  fhe  has 
done.  Here  fhe  is  reprefented  as  a growing  fi« 
gure,  and  there  as  fetting  out  with  all  her  atten- 
dants b. 

Alecto, 

b See  a11  thefe  particulars,  Stat.  Theb.  i.  v.  91.  Met, 
iv.  v.  495.  483.  Stat.  Theb.  i.  yer.  111.  Met.  iv.  v, 
510.  490.  Stat.  Theb.  i.  y.  n3.  Ibid.  vii.  v.  466. 
Stat.  Theb.  vii.  ver.  467.  JEn,  vi.  v.  571.  Met.  iv.  v» 
510.  484.  As  a growing  figure,  fee  note  (w)  B.  v.  Vir- 
gil is  deferibing  her  as  bringing  a peftilence  upon  the  earth, 
wheie  the  allegory  and  the  reality  anfwer  exactly  to  each 
other.  A2n.  Geo.  iii.  v.  554.  There  is  a legend  in  Flaccu 
concerning  Tifiphone,  as  remarkable  as  it  is  uncommon 

wherein 
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' Alecto,  her  fitter,  feems  to  have  been  yet 
more  terrible  than  herfelf.  She  is  defcribed  much 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  vipers  about  her  head, 
and  about  her  very  wings,  and  is  armed  with  vi- 
pers, fcourges,  and  torches,  as  appears  from  the 
fineft  defcription  of  a Fury  that  was  ever  penned'. 

N 4 M-ffiGARA^ 

wherein  fhe  endeavours  to  hinder  I o from  landing  in  JE gypt, 
but  is  defeated  by  Nilus.  The  poet  fays,  the  Fury’s  torches 
lay  fcattered  in  one  place,  and  her  avenging  fcourge  in  ano- 
ther ; feveral  of  her  vipers  were  torn  from  her  head,  and  fhe 
herfelf  preffed  down  into  the  fand-banlc,  from  whence  fhe 
funk  to  hell,  wounded  and  vanquifhed.  See  the  whole  ftoiy 
(Flac.  iv.  v.  4.13.)  from  which  (as  Flaccus  ebfervesj  the 
Thracian  Bofpherus,  or  Bofporus,  acquired  it’s  name. 

c AEn.  vii.  v.  329. 4-50.  561.  34-7.  451.  This  defcription 
is  one  of  the  nobleft  parts  in  all  Virgil’s  works,  JEn.  vii.  .v» 
324.10571.  Juno,  to  deftroy  the  good  underftanding  be- 
tween the  Trojans  and  Latians,  raifes  Alefto  from  Tartarus, 
who  receiving  her  orders,  inftantly  flies  to  the  queen  of  La- 
tium,  and  darts  one  of  her  ferpents  into  her  bofom.  This 
produces  in  her,  firft,  melancholy  and  complaints,  then  rage, 
and  at  laft  open  a£ts  of  violence.  From  her  Alefto  flies  to 
Turnus,  and  at  midnight  appears  to  him  in  his  fleep  under 
the  form  of  a prieftefs  of  Juno,  and  tries  in  a fpeech  to  incite 
him  to  raife  troops.  againft  AEneas  and  his  allies.  Turnus  at 
firft  treats  her  as  a falfe  prophetefs,  at  which  fhe  in  a rage 
aflumes  her  own  fhape,  with  all  it’s  terrors  about  it.  Her 
face  grew  larger  and  larger  every  inllant  ; her  eye-balls  be- 
came like  flames  of  fire,  and  her  fnakes  rofe  about  her  head 
in  all  their  fury.  She  then  bids  him  obferve  who  fhe  is ; the 

difpenfer 
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Mjegara,  the  latt  of  the  three  horrid  fitters, 
called  the  Dirje,  has  ferpents  on  her  head,  and 
two  diftinguifhed  ones  over  her  forehead,  as  her 
fitters  have  ; and,  like  them,  is  reprefented  with 
torches.  The  poets  fpeak  much  lefs  of  her  than 
of  the  others.  There  is  but  one  defcription  of 
her  that  would  make  a good  picture.  It  is  in 
Virgd,  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  punifhment  of 


difpenfer  of  wars  and  deftru&ion,  darting,  at  the  fame  time, 
her  burning  torch  again!!  his  breaft.  Turnus  darts  with  the 
fnght  out  of  his  deep,  calls  aloud  for  arms,  excites  the  peo- 
ple, and  breaths  nothing  but  daughter.  From  him  Alefto 
fl.es,  and  ra.fes  a quarrel  between  a party  of  Trojans  and 
fome  Laban*  j and  when  die  faw  them  fufficiently  provoked, 
die  herfelf  founded  the  onfet  to  battle.  The  infernal  blaft 
made  the  woods  tremble,  and  was  heard  for  a vaft  eompaft 
round  about.  She  dies  thence  to  heaven,  tells  Juno  her 
commands  were  obeyed,  and  wants  to  do  more  mifchief. 
Juno  fays,  it  is  enough,  and  bids  her  return  to  Tartarus! 
On  which  the  dies  down,  and  plunges  herfelf  into  a horrid 
fuJphureous  lake,  in  the  vale  of  Amfan&us  fuppofed  to  be  a 
vent  of  the  river  Acheron,  that  furrounds  the  city  of  Rha- 
damanthus,  and  fo  mud  lead  Aledo  direftly  to  her  ufual 
abode. 


. Amfan&us>  by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  is  placed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  between  Trevicum  and  Acherontia. 
Here  a temple  was  built  to  Mephitis  (Plin.nat.  1.  iil.  c .93.) 
as  the  god  of  peftilential  fmells.  Hence  this  place  is  called 
to  this  day  Nefanto  (a  corruption  of  Amfanftus)  and  Muffi- 
to,  and  agrees  with  Virgil's  defcription,  fee  Polym.  p.  276. 
As  no  poet  fpeaks  of  a horn  as  one  of  Alette's  attributes, 
»ur  author  thinks  it  was  ufed  here  only  occafionally. 
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the  Lapithae,  who  are  placed  round  a table  plen- 
tifully fet  out,  with  a loofe  rock  hanging  over 
their  heads,  and  the  Fury  clofe  by  to  watch  and 
threaten  them,  the  moment  they  offer  to  tafte 
any  of  the  tempting  things  fet  before  them  d. 

Such  are  the  chiefs  of  the  executioners  employ- 
ed to  torment  the  impious  and  the  unjust, 
into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tartarus  feem  to  be 
divided  by  Virgil. 

The  raoft  impious  are  the  Rebel  Giants, 
who,  after  their  defeat,  were  caft  down  to  Tar- 
tarus, to  receive  the  punifhment  due  to  their 
enormous  crimes.  The  poets,  in  fpeaking  of 
thefe  monflers,  fay,  they  had  fnakes  inftead  of 
^egs.  This  is  explained  by  the  works  of  the  ar- 
tiils,  in  which  (as  on  a gem  at  Florence)  they  are 
often  reprefented  going  off  at  the  thighs  into 
two  vaft  ferpents  c. 

N 5 Virgil 

4 Her.  Oet.  Afl.  iii.  fc.  2.  Thyeft.  Aft.  ii.  fc.  1.  ./En.  vi. 
v.  607.  Virgil  calls  her  Maxima , by  which,  confidering  her 
fillers’  charafters,  is  meant  a chief,  not  the  chief.  That  it  is 
Msegara  Virgil  means  is  plain  from  Statius.  Theb.  vi.  v.  715. 

* Thefe  giants  were  not  fo  eafily  conquered  as  might  be 
expefled,  or  fome  poets  have  defcribed  that  affair  as  attended 
with  more  difficulty  than  they  ought.  See  Ovid,  Met.  v. 
320.  where  he  fays  one  of  the  Pierides  raifes  the  atchievements. 
of  the  giants,  and  extenuates  the  aflions  of  the  gods.  Fad* 
v.  v.  37.  Lucr.  ix.  v.  656.  Met.  i.  v.  184..  See  Macrob.  Sat 
I.  i,  c,  20.  where  they  are  fuppofedtobe  impious  atheifts. 
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Virgil  fpeaks  of  the  vaft  variety  of  tortures  in 
Tartarus,  but  names  very  few.  The  puniftiments 
are  very  uncommon  too  in  the  remains  of  the 
artifts.  In  a fine  relievo  at  the  Villa  Borghefe, 
Tityos  is  lying  on  his  back,  and  a vulture  plung- 
ing his  beak  into  his  fide,  as  Virgil  defcribes  it. 
In  another,  in  the  Barbarini  palace,  are  the  tor- 
tures of  Tantalus,  Sifyphus,  and  Ixion. 

Tantalus  is  reprefented  as  hanging  over  the 
waters,  which  are  always  flowing  through  his 
hand,  and  gliding  from  him.  Difappointment 
and  a fort  of  ftupidity,  at  being  fo  perpetually 
baulked,  appear  in  his  face.  From  fome  fuch 
reprefentation  Horace  compares  the  tortures  of  a 
Mifer  to  thofe  of  Tantalus.  He  feems  alfo  to 
have  been  reprefented  as  {landing  under  a tree, 
with  ripe  fruits  hanging  juft  before  his  mouth, 
which  when  he  attempts  to  take,  moved  away 
out  of  his  reach  ; and  fometimes  with  a great 
Hone  over  his  head,  juft  ready  to  fall  upon  him  f* 

Typhseus  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  poets  as  one  of  the  chief 
leaders,  Met.  v.  v.  3 26.  Horace  mentions  him  firft  in  his 
account  of  the  battle,  and  names  fome  more.  Mimas,  Por- 
phyrion,  Rhaecus,  and  Knceladus,  1.  iii.  od.  4.  v.  61.  Virgil 
adds,  Coeus  and  Iapetus,  Geo.  i.  v.  283.  and  Aigeon,  JEa* 
x.  v.  568.  with  the  two  fens  of  Aloeus,  JEn.  vi.  v.  589. 
Ovid  fays  Gyges  and  Typhon  were  concerned  in  the  affair  — « 
Fall.  iv.  v.  592.  Faft.  ii.  v.  461. 

f JEn.  vi.  v.  627.  600.  Hor.  1.  i.  Sat.  1.  v.  71.  Lucr.  I. 
ii.  v.  1097.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  v.  281.  Met.  iv.  v.  4.5?.  Lucr. 
Jii,  v.  994..  Cic.  Tufc.  Quaeft.  1.  iv.  p.  460. 
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Sisyphus  isfeen,  as  Ovid  defcribes  him,  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  a vaft  ftone.  Lucretius 
makes  him  only  an  emblem  of  the  ambitious,  as 
Horace  does  Tantalus  of  the  covetous  *. 

Ixion  (condemned  for  impiety  and  ingratitude) 
appears  as  fixed  to  his  wheel,  which  hurries  him 
round  in  one  perpetual  whirl.  In  this  manner  he 
is  defcribed  by  the  poets  h. 

V.  The  fifth  divifion,  Elysium,  or  the  re- 
gion of  bliss,  is  the  habitation  of  thofe  who 
died  for  their  country  ; thofe  of  pure  lives  j in- 
ventors of  arts  ; and  all  who  have  done  good  to 
mankind.  Virgil  does  not  fpeak  of  any  particu- 
lar diftridts,  but  fuppofes  that  all  have  the  liberty 
of  going  where  they  pleafe  in  that  delightful  re- 
gion. He  only  mentions  the  vale  of  Lethe,  or 
Forgetfulnefs,  as  appropriated  to  any  particular 
ufe.  ‘Here,  according  to  the  Platonifts,  and 
other  philofophers,  the  fouls  which  had  gone 

C Homer’s  fine  defcription  of  him  agrees  with  the  more 
common  way  of  punilhment,  as  roiling  op  a great  ftone 
againft  thefideof  a deep  mountain,  which  always  rolls  down, 
before  he  can  fix  it  on  the  top,  Met.  xiii.  v.  26.  Met.  iv.  v. 
459.  Lucr.  iii.  v.  1015. 

h Met.  iv.  v.  461.  Stat.  Theb,  yiii.  v.  51.  Geo.  iv.  v.  484. 
Geo.  iii.  v.  39.  Our  author  thinks  that  angufs  here  fhould 
be  orbesy  which  agrees  with  Ixion’s  punilhment,  whereas 
mgues  does  not.  See  Polym.  p.  280. 
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thiough  Tome  periods  of  their  trials,  wereimmerf* 
ed  in  a river  which  gives  name  to  the  vale,  in 
order  to  be  put  into  new  bodies,  and  to  fill  up  the 
courfe  of  their  probation  in  our  world  \ 

The  ancient,  as  well  as  the  modern  poets,  ne- 
ver failed  more  in  any  thing  than  in  making  a 
heaven.  Virgil’s  ideas,  though  preferable  to 
Homer  s,  are  {fill  very  mean.  The  perfons  in 
his  Elyfium  are,  fome  dancing,  others  ingaged  in 
what  they  moft  delighted  in  whilft  on  earth. 
Thus  Orpheus,  for  inftance,  is  playing  on  his 
lyre.  He  fpeaks  alio  of  delightful  groves,  and  a 
cafcade  of  water.  But  taking  in  all  he  fays,  his 
defcription  of  Elyfium,  and  the  pleafures  enjoyed 
there,  are  fo  very  low,  that  it  feems  almoft  to  be 
borrowed,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mon people  at  Rome  palled  their  holydays  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyber  k. 

-Tacus,  the  proper  judge  of  Elyfium,  is  nei- 
ther defcribed  by  the  poets,  nor  reprefented  by  the 
artifis.  But  Pluto  and  Proserpina  are  common 
fubjedfs  with  both.  Their  palace  flood  where  the 
three  great  roads  of  Ades  meet,  near  the  centre 
of  their  dominions.  There  is  a great  refemblance 

* A£n.  vi.  v.  do.  675.  679.  703.  749* 

k Compare  the  defcription  of  the  one  by  Ovid,  Faft.  iii.  v. 
540.  and  of  the  other  by  Virgil.  JEn.  vi.  v.  647.  The  fulleft 
and  belt  defcription  is  in  Pindar,  Olymp.  od.  a. 
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in  the  faces  of  the  three  brothers,  Jupiter,  Nep- 
tune, and  Pluto,  which  appears  in  their  feveral 
figures  (and  is  certainly  well  preferved  by  Ra- 
phael, in  his  feaft  of  the  gods,  on  the  marriage 
of  Cupid  and  Pfyche)  only  the  look  of  Jupiter  is 
the  moft  ferene  and  majeftic,  and  Pluto’s  the  moft 
fullen  and  fevere.  The  Poets  make  the  fame 
diftin&ion.  Statius  calls  him  the  Black  Jupiter, 
and  his  complexion  (as  well  as  his  veil)  fhould  be 
dark  and  terrible.  He  is  fometimes  called  Dis, 
as  Proferpina  is  named  Perfephone  l. 

From  the  little  the  poets  fay  of  Proferpina’* 
perfon,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  fhe  was  of  a 
brown  complexion.  Though  Pluto  made  her 
the  partner  of  his  throne,  it  was  a great  while 
before  fhe  could  forgive  the  violence  he  had  of- 
fered her,  or  forget  the  delightful  vales  of  Enna, 
where  fhe  ufed  to  be  fo  happy  with  her  nymphs. 

1 In  one  of  the  pieces  of  painting  difcovered  about  the-- 
end  of  the  laft  century,  in  an  old  burial-place  of  the  NafTonian 
family,  Pluto  and  Proferpina  are  fitting  on  thrones,  whilft 
Mercury  is  introducing  the  ghoft  of  a young  woman,  who 
feems  intimidated  at  Pluto’s  ftern  look.  Behind  Hands  he? 
mother,  waiting  to  condu£t  her  back  to  fome  grove  in  Elyfi. 
um.  Pluto  holds  afceptre  in  his  hand  (Met.  v.  v.  410.)  and 
hath  a veil  over  his  head,  which  Claudian  calls  Nubes . Claud* 
de  rapt.  Prof.  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  v.  475.  Theb.  ii.  v.  50.  Stat. 
Theb.  xii.  v.  Z73.  Lua.  i.  v.  577.  Faft,  iv.  v.  44.  Met.  y. 
v.  470. 


A gloom 


A gloom  hung  over  her  face  for  a long  time.  Sta- 
tius makes  her  keep  a fort  of  regifter  of  the  dead, 
and  to  mark  down  all  who  fhould  be  added  to 
that  number.  He  gives  her  another  and  more 
agreeable  office.  He  fays,  when  any  remarkably 
good  wife  dies,  Proferpina  orders  the  fpirits  of  the 
belt  women  to  walk  in  proceffion  to  welcome 
her  to  Elyfium,  and  to  ftrew  all  the  way  with 
flowers  m. 

Our  author  concludes  here  his  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  agreement  between  the  works  of  the 
Roman  poets,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
artifts.  The  chief  ufe  he  has  found  in  this  ftudy 
is,  not  fo  much  in  difcovering  what  was  wholly 
unknown,  as 'in  fetting  what  was  known  before 
in  a ftronger  and  more  beautiful  light.  When  a 
fine  profpect  is  viewed  in  a cloudy  day,  you  behold 
the  fame  objects  which  you  fee  in  a clear  one. 
But  what  a new  life  and  luftre  does  the  fun  give  to 
every  thing,  how  much  more  plainly,  and  with  how 
much  greater  pleafure,  are  all  the  objects  feen  by 
us  ? It  is  the  fame  with  the  works  of  the  old  poets, 
when  illuftrated  by  the  nobler  remains  of  the  ar- 
tift.  You  knew,  for  inftance,  that  fuch  adefcription 
wasadefc  iptionof  Venus,  but  when  you  have  once 
got  ftrong  ideas  of  the  tendernefs  of  her  form,  and 

«n  Hor.  1.  ii.  od.  13.  v.  21,  He  calls  her furva.  Faft.  iv. 
v.  515.  Met.  v.  v,  508. 
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the  finenefs  of  her  make,  from  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dici, you  fee  the  fame  defcription  with  other  eyes, 
it  ftrikes  you  more  ftrongly,  and  touches  the 
mind  with  a great  deal  more  pleafure  than  it  did 
before.  This  is  the  principal  ufe  which  fhould 
be  propofed  from  fuch  inquiries.  What  farther 
profit  may  be  reaped  from  them  fhould  be  looked 
upon  as  clear  gains. 
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jA^CTIUS,  p.  7.  10 

Ades,  264 
ASacus,  276 
yEgis,  103 
yEfculapius,  148 
Afranius,  7.  1 1 
Africa,  24.1 
Ages  : of  man,  199 
Allegories  ; and  alle- 
gorical reprefentations. 
Propriety  andfimplici- 
ty  their  general  charac- 
ter; — they  point  out 
the  thing  clearly,  and 
often  by  a fingle  cir- 
cumftance,  51,52. — 
Defeats  of  the  modern 
artifts  and  authors,  52 
— 58.  — Rules  to  be 
obferved  when  they  are 
going  to  be  introduced, 
66 

Altus  fometimes  relates  to 
the  attitude  of  a perfon 
or  figure,  97.  Note(g) 
Apollo,  1 14 — 124 
Arts,  their  growth  and 
fall  among  the  Romans, 
29 — 40 
Afia,  241 

Attributes  (ligna)  what, 
5 !-  N-  (a) 

Auguftus,  as  a critic  and 
writer,  20.  N.  (y).  — 
his  vanity,  1 16,  N.  (e) 


Auras,  air  - nymphs,  or 
fylphs,  2 1 2 
Aurora,  202 


B. 

Bacchus,  p.  145  — 148. 
64.  N.  (e) 

Bruma  ; it’s  true  mean- 
ing, 200.  N.  (g) 

C. 

Cacus,  p.  141 
Caecilius,  5 

Casruleus.  See  colours 
Cares  (Curae)  256.  N.(c) 
Carmina,  can  tare.  &c.  2 
N.  (f) 

Caftor  and  Pollux,  151 
Catullus,  9 
Centaurs,  263.  N.  (a) 
Cerberus,  138 
Ceres,  127.  251 
Charon,  264 
Choice  between  a virtu- 
ous and  a vicious  life, 
156.  N.  (i) 

Cities  perfonized,  243 
Claudian,  38.  N.  (u) 
Colours  •,  the  Latin  names 
hard  to  be  afeertained, 
138,  N.  (n).  1 96,  N.  (i) 
O Conftellations, 
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Conftellations,  p.  175  — 
190 

Cornua  of  a lyre,  129. 
N.  (a)  177 

Crinitus,  a fignificant  epi- 
thet, 1 15,  N.  (b).  1 18, 
N.  (e) 

Cupids,  108 — Til 
Cybele,  239,  240,  N.  (b) 


D. 

Dancing  of  chara&ers  or 
ftories,  p.226 
Death.  See  Mors 
D eities.  The  twelve 
great  celeflial  deities, 
91  — 130.  — The  fix 
hero  gods,  132  — 152. 
— Moral  deities,  153  — 
172.  — The  deities  of 
the  air,  207  — 219.  — 
of  the  waters,  220  — 
238.  — of  the  earth, 
239 — 254. — The  dei- 
ties and  inhabitants  of 
the  lower  world,  255 — 
278.  — Bad,  as  well  as 
good,  and  why,  89,  N. 

(h) 

Deilinies.  SeeParcae 
Diana,  124 — 127.  144 
Dii  Patrii,  75,  N.  (u) 
Dirae.  See  Furies 


E. 

Egeria,  p.  230,  N.  (t). 
236,  N.  (1) 


Elylium,  p.  256.  275 
Ennius,  4,  5, 10.  39 
Erebus,  264 
Eumenides.  See  Furies 
Europe,  241 


F. 

Falx,  it’s  various  fenfes, 
p.  19 1 , N.(b) 

Fama,  218 
Fata.  See  Parcae. 

Fatum,  76,  N.  (y).  1 66. 
Fauns,  253 

Fides : Sola  Fides,  160, 
N.  (n) 

Flabrum,  a peculiar  fenfe 
of  the  word,  2 1 1 
Flaccus(Valerius)  26, 1 07, 

N.  (h) 

Flora,  248.  Her  garden 
the  paradife  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 249,  N.  (u) 
Formofus  (beautiful)  Ful- 
cher (vvell-fhaped)  1 16, 
N.  (e) 

Fortune,  169 — 172 
Fulmen,  93,  N.  (c) 
Furies,  268  — the  Dirae, 
three  chiefs,  Ale&ro, 
Maegara,  and  Tifiphone, 
269,  &c. 

G. 

Gemma  (a  bud,  or  leaf) 
it’s  natural  fignifica- 
tion,  176,  N.  (e) 
Genius,  168.  245*  N.  (n) 
Giants, 


I N D 

Giants,  p.273 
Glaucus,  226 
Gorgon.  See  Medufa 
Gratiae,  1 1 1 

Growing  figures,  21S, 
219.  N.  (w).  270,271 


H. 

Hamadryades,  p.  249, 
N.  (w) 

Hecate,  126 
Hercules,  1 3 2 — 144 
Hefperus.  192.  203 
Honeftus  (beautiful)  70, 

N.  (a) 

Horace,  16,  17 


I. 

Janus,  p.  204 — 206 

Iris,  218 

Juno,  98 — 100.  — Juno 
Moneta,  fo  called  from 
Monendo,  fhe  having 
admonifhed  her  prieft 
to  atone  for  an  earth- 
quake by  the  facrifice 
of  a pregnant  fow.  Her 
temple  flood  in  the  ca- 
pitol,  wherein  was 
placed  the  ftandard 
Rom  an -Foot : hence 

called  Pes  Monetalis. 
It  was  probably  burn- 
ed down  to  the  ground 
with  the  capitol ; for 
Pliny  fpeaks  of  a bra- 
zen dog  deflroyed  in  it. 


E X. 

Junones,  160 
Jupiter,  91 — 97.  192 
Jupiter  Pluvius,  215 
Juvenal,  28 
Ixion,  275 


L. 


Lares,  p.  245 
Lethum,  259 
Livius  Andronicus,  why 
called  Scriptor,  4,  N. 
(k).  10,  N.  (u) 

Lucan  2a — 24 
Lucifer,  194.  201 
Lucilius,  8.  11 
Lucretius,  8.11 
Luna,  194 

Luteus,  what  colour,  202 
N.  (w) 

Lyre,  why  called  Teftudo, 
129,  N.  (a) 


M. 

Machinery,  true  idea  of 
it,  p.  76 — 80 
Manilius,  20 
Mars,  111.  193 
Marfyas,  123 
Martial,  27 

Medufa ; three  different 
characters  of  her  face, 
101. 103 

Mercury,  128 — 13 1.  193 
Minerva,  100 — 103 
Minos,  264,  N.  (u) 
Minotaure,  70,  N.  (d) 

O 2 Montfaucon, 


X. 

p. 
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Montraucon,  not  fo  care- 
ful, or  exatf:,  as  he 
Hiould  have  been,  n. 
, «4>  N.  (a) 

Morpheus,  262 
Mors,  257 

Mountains,  their  geni- 
ufes,  246 

Mummius,  his  ignorance, 
, 33 

Mufes,  119—121 


N. 

Nasvius,  p.  4,  5 
Naiades,  237 
Nature,  239 
Nemefis,  259 
Nephele ; cloud-nymohs, 
214,  N.  (u) 

Neptune,  104.221 
Nereids,  228 
Niobe,  123 
Nox,  201 

Nubes  ufed  for  a veil  as 
well  as  Nimbus,  27 


O. 

Oceanus,  p.  220 
Optimus  Maximus,  95 
Orbis,  240 
Orcus,  264,  N.  (t) 

Oriens  (the  civil  day)  20 1, 
N.  (s) 

Orpheus,  276 
Ovid,  18 


Pacuvius,  p.  7.  10.  N.(u') 
Paetus ; the  meaning  of 
the  word,  103,  N (a) 
Painters  ; geod  fubjeds 
recommended  to  the 
modern  ones,  111,  N. 
(0*  1 1 8,  N.  (u),  1 26, 
N.  (s).  157,  N.  (i). 

159,  N.  (u).  168,  N. 
(d)  200,  N.  (p).  202, 
N.  (u).  210,  N.  (o). 

267. 272 

Palladium,  162,  N.  (s) 
Pan,  252; 

Panic  fear,  253. 
f arete  ; C’lotho,  Lachelis, 
and  Atropos,  166,  167 
Pater  ufed  for  lord,  or 
governor,  from  the  old 
patriarchal  fcheme,  93, 
N.  (c).  23 1 

Penates  ; great  and  lefs, 
245 

Perfius,  24 
Phaedrus,  19 
Pholphorus.  See  Lucifer, 
Planets,  191  — ig6 
Plautus,  5 
Pldto,  276 

Poetry,  painting,  and 
fculpture,  compared, 
104,  N.  (a).  The  rife, 
growth,  and  fall,  of 
poetry,  i,&c.  Three 
ages  of  it,  28,  29.  38 
Pomona,  249 
Propertius,  17 
Proferpina,  277 

Proteus* 
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Proteus,  p.  225 

Providentia,  154,  N.  (e). 
165 

Provinces  and  kingdoms 
perfonized,  242 

Pfyche  (the  foul)  no,  N. 
(n) 

Pulvis  ufed  for  the  Circus, 
as  Arena  for  the  am- 
phitheatre, 140,  N.  (q) 

CL 

Quirinus.  See  Romulus. 


R. 

Religion  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans, 86  — 89.  — Re- 
femblances  between  the 
prefent  and  the  old  re- 
ligion at  Rome,  89,  N. 
(g).  172,  N.  (n).  206, 
N.  (c),  240,  &c. 

Rhadamanthus,  268,  N. 

(*) 

Rhamnufia,  259,  N.  (h) 

Rivers  perfonized,  230 — 
236 

Robigo  and  Rubigus,  2 c 1 , 
N.  (a) 

Rome,  243 

Romulus,  149 

S. 

Saturn,  p.191 

Satyrs,  252 


Sceptrum,  the  true  idea 
of  it  of  old,  p.  93 
Sculptors.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  artifts  ufed 
a fort  of  rational  hie- 
roglyphics,  or  exprelT- 
ed  their  fentiments  by 
the  figure  of  things, 
whether  animate,  in- 
animate, or  imaginary. 
Thus,  Activity  by  a 
fhortdrefs,245. — Cer- 
tainty ofevents,  166. 
— Uncertainty,  70, 
N.  (a). — Characters 
of  perfons  by  attitudes, 
93.  1 10.  170,  17  1. 265, 
N.  (u)  — By  the  matter 
or  colour  of  their  fi- 
gures, 96.  167.  232.— 
Stings  of  confcience, 
Z39.  — Dignity  by  a 
long  robe,  127.239  — 
The  Emperors  called 
thehope,joy,&c.of  their 
fubjedts,  256,  N.  (c). 
— Called  Gods,  100, 
N.  (n).  X02,  N.  (t). 

172,  N.  (r).  — Equa- 
lity of  day  and  night, 
J82. — Love,  it’s  idle- 
nefs,  thoughtlelfnefs., 
power,  109,  1 10.  143., 
N.  (x)  and  (y).  — Na- 
ture, 239. — The  per- 
fons of  the  Gods,  51, 
N.  (a).  100,  N.  (u). — 
The  Firmness  of  a 
promife,  160,  N.  (n). 
— Providence,  165, 
N.  (x).  — An  entire 
Sentence, 


Sentence,  183,  N. 
(e).  — Time,  191. — 
The  particular  time  of 
the  year,  196,  N.  (i). 
• — The  Universal 
Monarchy  oftheRo- 


Thetis,  p 
Tibullus; 
Triton,  ; 


mans,  203.  240.  242. 
— rhep«werofSLEE.p, 
260.  — A Virtuous 
Life,  it’s  difficulties, 
*56’  N.(i). — Wisdom 
of  an  aftion,  141,  N. 
(r),  &c.  &c.  &. c. 
Seafons,  p,  196,  197 
Seneca,  his  tragedies,  26 
Silius  Italicus,  25.  39 
Sinus  uied  for  drapery, 
or  a flowing  robe,  209, 

C.,N’ 

Suyphus,  273 
Somnus,  259 — 263 
Stars,  notions  cf  the  an- 
cients about  them,  173, 
N.  (a) 

Statius,  25.  39 
Statues ; good  fubj efts  for 
fountain-flatues,  224. 
236,  237 
Sylvanus,  251 


T. 

Tantalus,  p.  274. 
Tartarus,  267 
Tellus,  240 
Terence,  6.  1 1 
Tethys,  220 

Theology  of  the  Romans, 
86  — 99,  N.  (e)>  CO* 
and  (g) 


Vates.  See  Carmina.  — 
Profe-writers  fo  called, 
3>  N.  (f) 

Venus,  104 — 108 
Vertumnus,  249 
Vefta,  1 13 

Vices  and  bad  qualities 
feldom  perfonized,  and 
why,  256,  N.  (c).  257, 
K (d) 

Viftoria,  164 
Virgil,  j 2 — 1$.  39 
Virtus  ; the  idea  of  it 
among  the  Romans, 
1 3 1,  N.  (g).  — How 
reprefented,  156 
Virtues,  the  four  cardinal 
ones,  154 — 158. — The 
modern  reprefentations 
of  them  compared  with 
the  ancient,  52  and  5 8. 

N.  (g) 

Volucris  fometimes  means 
winged,  261,  N (1)  and 
(n).  267,  N.  (m) 
Vulcan,  1 12 — 1 14 


W. 

Winds,  207 — 21* 


B O O KS  printed  for  Robert  Horsfield  in 
Ludgaie-Jlreet , and  James  Dodsley  in  Pall- 
Malt. 

POLYMETIS;  or,  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
agreement  between  the  works  of  the  Roman  poets 
and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  artifts ; being  an  at- 
tempt to  illuftrate  them  mutually  from  one  another. 
In  ten  books.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spence.  The  fecond 
edition,  corrected.  Folio. 

Reliques  of  ancient  Englifh  poetry  : confining  of 
old  heroic  ballads,  fongs,  and  other  pieces  of  our 
early  poets,  chiefly  of  the  Lyric  kind  : together  with 
Lome  few  of  later  date.  Alfo  four  dilfertations,  viz. 
i.  Concerning  Englifh  minftrels.  2.  On  the  origin 
of  the  Englifh  ftage.  3.  On  the  metre  of  Pierce 
Plowman’s  vifions.  4.  On  the  origin  of  romances, 
&c.  3 vols.  izmo.  Price  10s.  6d. 

Mifcellaneous  pieces  of  ancient  Englifh  poefie,  viz. 
the  troufclefome  reign  of  king  John,  written  by 
Shakefpear  ; extant  in  no  edition  of  his  writings  ; the 
metamorphofis  of  Pigmalion’s  image,  and  certain  fa- 
tires,  by  John  Marflon  ; the  fcourge  of  villany,  by 
the  fame.  All  printed  before  the  year  1600.  izmo. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Poems.  By  William  Mafon,  M.  A.  This  edition 
contains  Elfrida,  CaraCtacus,  and  the  reft  of  Mr.  Ma- 
fon’s  poems  (revifed  and  corrected  throughout)  which 
Lave  been  before  publifhed  feparately.  8vo.  Price  5s. 

A Dictionary  of  the  Englifh  language  : in  which 
the  words  are  deduced  from  their  originals,  and  ill u - 
ftrated  in  their  different  fignifications,  by  examples 
from  the  beft  writers.  To  which  are  prefixed,  A 
grammar,  and  a hiftory  of  the  language.  In  two  vo- 
lumes, folio.  By  Samuel  Johnfcm,  A.  M. 

An  abridgment  ©f  the  above  book,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 


An  Eflay  on  Grammar,  as  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
Englilh  language  in  two  treatifes.  The  one  fpecnla- 
tive,  being  an  attempt  to  inveftigate  proper  principles : 
the  other  practical,  containing  definitions  and  rules 
deduced  from  the  principles,  and  illuftrated  by  a va- 
riety of  examples  from  the  mod  approved  writers. 
By  William  Ward,  A.  M.  Mafter  of  the  grammar* 
fchool  at  Beverley,  in  the  county  of  York. 

<£.  Horatii  Flacci  Opera.  A neat,  correct,  and  beau- 
tiful edition.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  printed  on  royal 
paper,  illullrated  with  35  copper  plates,  taken  from 
antiquity.  To  which  is  prefixed,  A defcriptive  ac- 
count of  every  plate,  and  a reference  to  thepaflage  in 
the  poet  which  each  illuftrates. 

Virgilii  Opera.  A neat,  correct,  and  beautiful  edi- 
tion. Inzvols.  8vo.  on  royal  paper,  illuftrated  with 
above  60  copper  plates,  containing  166  pieces  of  an- 
tiquity, taken  from  ftatues,  marbles,  paintings, 
gems,  medals,  &c.  To  which  is  prefixed,  A full  and 
defcriptive  account  of  every  plate,  and  a reference  to 
the  palfage  in  the  poet  which  each  illullrates. 

< Terentii  Opera.  A neat,  correft,  and  beautiful  edi- 
tion, in  2 vols.  8vo.  on  royal  paper,  with  fix  copper 
plates. 

Junii  ’Juvenalis  13  Atilii  Perjii  Satyr a.  A neat, 
correft,  and  beautiful  edition,  8vo.  on  royal  paper, 
with  15  copper  plates, 

N.  B.  There  are  fmall  editions  of  Horace,  Virgil, 
Juvenal  and  Terence,  on  an  Elzevir  letter,  with  the 
fame  copperplates. 


